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Illustrating the location of the injuries sustained to various parts. 
of the body of a composite workman insured under the General Plan 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of Ohio, in the course of a day’s. 
employment. The number is exclusive of such injuries as severed 
arteries, hernia, etc., which would bring the total to approximately 230 
per day. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION. 


By Wa ttace D. Yapue, Chairman, The Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


Five years ago the subject of work- 
men’s compensation was not generally 
understood in our country, although 
for more than a quarter of a century 
legislation on the subject had been 
in force in practically all Eurcpean 
countries and more recently in Great 
Britain and her dependencies. Now 
the subject is an extremely practical 
one in one-half of the states of the 
Union. 

A proper conception of the system 
that formerly prevailed is necessary 
to a thorough understanding of the 
theory of workmen’s compensation, 
and in discussing the subject, I shall 
assume that you are familiar with the 
principles of the common law relative 
to torts, and especially the principles 
applicable to those sustaining the re- 
lation to each other of master and 
servant, and [J shall, therefore, make 
only such reference to common and 
statutory law on the subject of em- 
ployers’ liability as seems to be im- 
perative. 

Believing as I do that you are 
familiar with the development of the 
compensation idea in this country and 
the economical, humanitarian and 
legal reasons urged. for its substitu- 
tion for the law of master and servant 
and the various employers’ liability 
-acts, I feel that it would be presump- 
tuous for me to make more than brief 
reference thereto. 


THEORY OF WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION. 


The theory of workmen’s compen- 
sation is that industry should bear the 
loss of life and limb incurred in ‘the 
production of its finished product, just 
as it bears the expense of replacing 


(3) 
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wornout and broken machinery; and 
that for every injury incurred in the 
course of employment some fixed 
amount should be provided in the way 
of compensation to the person incur- 
ring the injury, or to his dependents 
in case of his death; and this without 
regard to the question of fault or 
negligence of the employer, because 
many injuries or deaths are bound to 
occur under modern conditions even 
when the utmost care is exercised by 
both the employer and the employe. 
The practical application of the doc- 
trine involves a virtual abandonment 
of the common law principles of em- 
ployers’ liability and) the many statu- 
tory enactments commonly known as 
“employes’ liability acts”, thus giving 
every employe injured in the course 
of employment, the right to secure 
something in the way of compensa- 
tion for his injury, and, further, it 
should involve a method of adminis- 
tration by which compensation will 
reach the injured employe as soon as 
possible after he sustains his injury 
and at a minimum of expense. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMPENSATION 
LAWS. 


Compensation laws may be classi- 
fied with reference to their methods 
of administration, into two classes, 
viz.: the state insurance plan and the 
direct payment plan. Under the state 
insurance plan, a fund for the pay- 
ment of claims is created from pre- 
miums paid by the employer or by 
both the employer and his employes, 
and such fund is administered by a 
board or commission maintained by 
the state. Under the direct plan, the 
law specifies the amount of compensa- 
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tion to be paid for particular injuries, 
but leaves the determination of the 
fact of injury and the extent of the 
disability to be settled by agreement 
between the employer and the em- 
ploye, and in the event of their dis- 
agreement compensation is fixed either 
by a proceeding in court or by pro- 
ceedings had before an administrative 
board or commission. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF COMPENSA- 
TION LEGISLATION. 


The doctrine of workmen’s compen- 
sation is not new. It was first adopted 
by Germany and her example has 
been followed by practically all of the 
civilized nations of the world. The 
adoption of the compensation principle 
in our country was long thought to 


violate certain provisions of our 
state and federal constitutions be- 
cause of its creation of a  lia- 
bility without fault, because the 


parties involved were deprived of the 
right of trial by jury. The first de- 
cision on the question by a court of 
last resort tended to confirm that fear 
and led to the adoption of a rather 
unique method of leg, iation, viz.: 
the enactment of so-called “elective 
acts’, under the provisions of which 
the employer and employe were not 
governed by the legislation unless by 
some act, or as provided in some of 
the laws, by failure to act, an election 
to be governed by the law was made. 
Most of such legislation has _ pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that it is a 
good thing for the employe, and in 
some of the acts he is presumed to 
elect to abide by the provisions of 
the law by simply remaining in the 
employ of his employer, with knowl- 
edge of his employer’s election to 
operate thereunder, and in practically 
all of the acts, the employer i is offered 
such “inducements” to elect as the 
removal of one or more or all of the 
common law defenses if he fails to so 
elect. Such “inducements” have been 
sufficiently flattering to secure the 
election of most well-informed em- 
ployers, and such laws have been de- 


clared constitutional in every instance 
where the question has been raised. 

Amendments have been made to the 
state constitution of Ohio, California 
and New York, in the order named, 
specifically authorizing the enactment 
of compensation legislation. 


FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION. 


The federal government was first 
to adopt the principles of workmen’s 
compensation, when in 1908 Congress 
passed an act providing that certain 
of its employes should receive com- 
pensation from the federal treasury 
for injuries received in the course of 
their employment. The original act 
has been amended from time to time 
so that now practically all federal em- 
ployes are under compensation. 

The following named states have 
enacted compensation laws: New 
York, 1910; Ohio, Washington, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, © 
California, Kansas, Illinois, Nevada 
and New Hampshire in 1911; Rhode | 
Island, Arizona, Maryland, Michigan 
in 1912; Connecticut, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Oregon, West Vir- | 
ginia. and Texas in 1913; Kentucky | 
enacted a law in 1914, and most of 
the acts passed in 1911 and 1912 were 
amended in 1913 and 1914. 

The New York act of 1910 and the 
Ohio act are typical illustrations of 
the two classes of compensation laws, 
the New York act being a compulsory, 
direct payment act, and that of Ohio 
being a compulsory state insurance 
law. The New York act was declared © 
unconstitutional by the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York in Ives vs. South 
Buffalo Railroad Company, 201 N. 
Y., 271, and the Ohio act of I9II was 
sustained by the Supreme Court of 
that state in State ex rel Yaple vs. 
Creamer, 85 O. S., 349. The Ohio 
act of 1913 is specially authorized by 
the constitution as amended in 1912. 
The New York and Ohio decisions 
may be reconciled when consideration 
is given the method provided for the 
payment of compensation in the re- 
spective acts. The New York act said 


‘ga 
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in effect to every employer engaged 
in any of the employments designated 
by its terms as hazardous: 

“If you engage in any such employment 
and any of your employes are killed with- 


out your fault and regardless of whether 
they were themselves negligent, you must 


pay them compensation.” 


The Ohio act in effect said to such 
employers: 

“If you are engaged in any such em- 
ployment, you must contribute to a fund 
to be administered by the state and when 
any of your employes are injured, they 
will be compensated out of said fund re- 
gardless of the question. of fault.” 


The Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York based its decision mainly 
on the ground that the act undertook 
to make the employer liable in cases 
in which he was not at fault. Judge 
Werner, who delivered the opinion of 
the court, said, 

. “In its final and simple analysis, it. is 
taking the property of ‘A’ and giving it 
to *B’, and that cannot be done under our 
constitution.” 


Under the provision of the New 


York act of 1910 the claim of the in- 
jured employe was against his em- 
ployer, while under the terms of the 
Ohio acts he has no claim whatever 
against his employer on account of in- 
juries resulting from negligence. His 
claim is against the fund. Under the 


_ New York plan the liability of the em- 


ployer was fixed by the terms of the 
act and he was thus deprived of the 
right of trial by jury, and, according 
to the view taken by the Court of Ap- 
peals of that state, he was deprived 
of his property without due process of 
law. Under the Ohio acts an injured 
employe is deprived of his right of 
action against his employer on account 
of negligence and is given as a substi- 
tute therefor, the right to a definite 
amount of compensation payable from 
the fund. The right of trial by jury 
is not involved as there is no longer 
any cause of action for negligence. 
Ohio’s compensation law was framed 
on the theory that to require the em- 
ployer to contribute a small amount 


each year to an insurance fund main- 
tained by the state for the ptirpose 
of furnishing compensation to injured 
employes was not a taking of property 
without due process of law. No judi- 
cial interpretation. has been given to 
the Ohio act of 1913, but inasmuch 
as it is specifically authorized by the 
constitution and seems to be supported 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Noble State 
Bank vs. Haskell, 219 U. S., 104, it 


‘would seem that there is no valid rea- 


son for believing that its constitution-- 
ality is questioned. The Oklahoma: 
case involved the constitutionality of 
an act of that state which provided in: 
substance that banking institutions: 


‘organized under the laws of that state 


should contribute to a state fund out 
of which depositors of any such bank 
becoming insolvent should be indemni- 
fied, the court holding that such an act 
was a valid exercise of the police 
power of the state and not repugnant 
to any provision of the federal consti- 
tution. 


OHIO’'S DEVELOPMENT OF THE COM- 
PENSATION IDEA. 


Ohio may be considered as one of 
the pioneer states in compensation 
legislation. On May 17, 1910, an act 
was passed by the General Assembly 
providing for the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the ques- 
tion of employers’ liability and other 
kindred matters and make report of 
its work and findings to the General 
Assembly at the opening of its next 
regular session, and to include therein 
its recommendations for legislation 
providing for a speedy remedy for 
employes for injuries received in the 
course of employment. The commis- 
sion was Officially known as the “Em- 
ployers’ Liability Commission.” It 
made a report to, the General As- 
sembly at its regular session in IQIT 
and submitted a bill for enactment. 
The bill was introduced and while it 
was under consideration, the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of New York 
in the case of Ives vs. South Buffalo 
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Railway Company, supra, in which 
the New York act of 1910 was de- 
clared unconstitutional, was rendered. 
The Governor of Ohio at that time 
was Judson Harmon, who for many 
years prior to his election as governor 
had been actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of law and numbered among his 
clients many corporations which were 
large employers of labor. His ex- 
perience as counsel for such clients, as 
well as his experience on the bench, 
which he occupied for a number of 
years, was such as to convince him 
‘that the then existing laws on the sub- 
ject of employers’ liability were 
wholly unsound and that the general 
welfare demanded legislation calcu- 
‘lated to furnish a real and practical 
remedy for those injured and the de- 
~pendents of those killed while engaged 
in our industries, and he lent all of 
his great power, influence and legal 
acumen to the furtherance of the 
work of the commission and to secur- 
ing an enactment of its recommenda- 
tions into law, and it was largely 
through his influence and guidance 
that the bill pending before the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the time of the de- 
cision in the Ives case was amended 
and passed in such form as to meet 
the constitutional objections outlined 
by the New York Court of Appeals. 


On May 30, 1911, the first work- 
men’s compensation act was passed. 
It provided for the creation and main- 
tenance of a state insurance fund for 
the benefit of injured and the depend- 
-ents of killed employes, such fund to 
be maintained by contributions from 
“both employers and employes, the 
former contributing 90% and the 
Jatter.. 10%, of ;.the «total... amount. 
‘The act by its terms became’ ef- 
‘fective. ‘on January. ~1I,: 1912, © but 
aS pay, matter. ont tacti,was, not eput 
‘into operation until March 1, 1912. 
Tt was administered by a board of 
three members appointed by the gov- 
ernor for definite periods known as 
“State Liability Board of Awards.” 
This board was vested with power to 
<lassify all employments with respect 


to their degree of hazard and to fix 


rates of premium for the risks of the 


same. It also had jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all claims for compen- 
sation coming against the fund, and 
authority to disburse from the fund 
to claimants such amounts for’ com- 
pensation, medical, nurse and hospital 
services, medicine, and funeral ex- 
penses as, acting within its discretion 
and within the limitations fixed by 
the act, it should allow. Compensa- 
tion was based upon the earning ca- 
pacity of the injured employe and was 
fixed at 662% of the impairment of 
the earning capacity at the time of the 
injury, to continue during life if the 
disability resulting from the injury 


was total and permanent, and for a 
period not exceeding six years, ex-, 
in all other | 


clusive of the first week, 
cases, with a maximum of.$3,400 in 
death cases and cases of permanent 
partial disability. There was no 
limitation upon the amount payable 
for permanent total disability. The 
Board was given final jurisdiction in 
claims against the fund unless it de- 
nied the claimant the right to partici- 
pate at all in the fund, in which event 
the right of appeal to the courts was 
given the claimant. In the event of 
appeal, it was provided that the action 
should be prosecuted against the board 
as other civil actions, and in the event 
judgment was rendered, the limita- 
tions provided in the act as to the 
minimum and maximum amounts of 
compensation should be observed by 
the court rendering judgment and the 
judgment paid out of the state insur- 


~ ance fund, 


Employers who elected to comply 
with the terms of the act were re- 
lieved of all liability to respond in 


damages on account of injury or death - 


sustained by their employes while in 
the course of employment, unless such 
injury or death was caused by the 


wilful act of the employer or by his. 


failure to observe the provisions of 
safety laws and regulations, in which 


event the injured employe was given 


the option of maintaining a civil ac- 


/. 
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tion against his employer or of filing 
his claim against the fund for com- 
pensation, but he could not pursue 
both courses, and having elected to 
pursue one course, he was thereby 
estopped from pursuing the other, 
Employers who failed to elect to 
operate under the provisions of the 
act were deprived of all of the com- 
mon law defenses in actions for dam- 
ages for personal injuries brought 
against them by their injured em- 
ployes. 

Before the act went into effect a 
suit was filed in the Supreme Court 
of Ohio for the purpose of testing 
its constitutionality, and a decision 
was rendered: sustaining the act on 
January 16, 1912. The Ohio Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and The State 
Federation of Labor both employed 
counsel *to file briefs supplementary 
to the brief of the Attorney General 
in support of the constitutionality of 
the law. 

The actual experience under the 
act of I91I covered a period from 
March 1, 1912, to December 31, 1913, 
during which period 3,937 employers, 
employing 257,805 employes, elected 
to operate under its provisions, pay- 
ing into the state insurance fund a 
total of $1,093,637.50. During the 
same period 16,632 claims for injury 
and death of employes were filed with 
the board. 

On September 3, 1912, a special 
election was held at which a number 
of amendments*to the constitution 
were submitted to the qualified elec- 
tors of Ohio among which was an 
amendment specifically authorizing 
the enactment of a law establishing a 
state fund to be created by com- 
pulsory contributions thereto by em- 
ployers and administered by the state, 
and providing for the taking away of 
all rights of action or defenses from 
employers and employes except in- 
juries resulting to employes from the 
failure of the employer to comply 
with lawful requirement for the pro- 
tection of the lives, health and safety 
of employes. The amendment also 


gave full authority to the General 
Assembly to create a board vested 
with power and authority to classify 
occupations, to fix rates of contribu- 
tion to the fund and to collect, ad- 
minister and disburse the same, and 
to determine all rights of claimants 
thereto, The amendment was adopted 
Dy a votes of 2385558 ‘for, 211,772 
against. 

The elective act of 1911 was not 
universally adopted but a sufficient 
number of employers elected to oper- 
ate thereunder to enable the general 
public to become familiar with it and 
to convince those who were well- 
informed on the subject of its prac- 
ticability and desirability, so that 
when the General Assembly convenéd. 


in regular session in January, 1913, 


public sentiment had been thoroughly 
crystallized in favor of compulsory: 
legislation. 

Governor .James M. Cox, in his 
message to the General Assembly, 
strongly advocated the enactment of 
a compulsory law and the General 
Assembly promptly responded to his 
suggestion and on February 26, 1913, 
it passed an act by unanimous vote of 
both houses, which in effect is amen- 
datory of the act of 1911, by making 
its provisions compulsory as to all 
employers employing five or more 
employes, and elective as to those em- 
ploying fewer than that number, and 
making it applicable to public, as well 
as private employes, and raising the 
maximum compensation payable in 
death claims to $3,750. The act of 
1913 contains a provision permitting 
employers possessing sufficient finan- 
cial ability or credit to pay compen- 
sation direct instead of contributing to 
the state insurance fund, such pay- 
ments to be made under the ‘super- 
vision of the board. Another pro- 
vision of the act is to the effect that 
all contracts entered into, the purpose 
of which is to indemnify employers 
from loss or damage on account of in- 
jury to their employes during the 
course of employment shall be abso- 
lutely void unless such contract or 
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agreement shall specifically provide 
for the payment to such injured em- 
ployes of such compensation as is 
provided by the act. The effect of 
this provision was to make the writing 
of employers’ liability insurance con- 
tracts illegal in the state of Ohio. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the 
law an ineffectual attempt was made 
to submit it to the electors of the 
state under the referendum provision 
of the state constitution. The petition 
filed with the Secretary of State to 
secure the referendum was found to 
be so permeated with fraud as to be in 
effect no petition, and that official re- 
fused to certify the act for a vote of 
the people at the election held in No- 
vember, 1913. His action has since 
been sustained by the Supreme Court. 

In March, 1913, an act was passed 
creating The Industrial Commission 
of Ohio, which superseded the State 
Liability Board of Awards in its ad- 
ministration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. The Industrial Com- 
mission has administered the law 
since September 1, 1913. It is also 
intrusted with the administration of 
all inspection laws of the state, and 
the enforcement of the laws for the 
safety of persons, female and child 
labor laws, etc. 

The foregoing is of course but a 
brief resume of Ohio’s legislation on 
workmen’s compensation. 


OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE LAW. 


It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate all of the objections urged against 
the act of 1911, but they. were many 
and varied, and when the enactment 
of a compulsory law was proposed, a 
storm of opposition and protest oc- 
curred, the equal to which has seldom 
been witnessed during the pendency 
of a bill before the General Assembly. 
The objections and protests came 
principally from the employers, from 
representatives of insurance interests 
and from certain members of the legal 
fraternity. During the pendency of 
the bill a number of hearings were 
conducted before committees of the 


House and Senate, which were at- 


‘tended by hundreds of frightened em- 


ployers, many of the large cities of 
the state sending train-load delega- 
tions, many of whom it developed had 
not the slightest conception of what 
the bill contained. After giving it due 
consideration, the bill was passed. 
without a single negative vote in 
either the House or Senate. 

One of the objections urged against 
the act was that it was too burden- 
some to the employer, the impression 
having been obtained that the rates. 
fixed under the act of I91I were 
greater than would have been charged 
by insurance companies for the same 
protection, Much force was given to 
this impression by the conduct of the 
insurance companies which had made 
no effort to write workmen’s com- 
pensation policies during the “period 
the act of I91I was in force, but 
which had continued to write employ- \ 
ers’ liability policies at reduced rates. 
The law has now been in full force 
but little more than a year and 
this objection is no longer heard, as 
all employers who have given the 
matter intelligent consideration have 
learned that neighboring states which 
have compensation laws not so liberal 
as that of Ohio are paying insurance 
companies from two to four times as 
much as Ohio employers are paying 
into the state fund. 


Another objection frequently heard 
was that the expense ‘of administrat- 
ing the department would be too bur- 
densome on the general public and 
that it was unfair to the general tax- 
payer for the state to pay the expense 
of administration. . This objection is 
no longer heard as the cost of admin- 
istration is even less than estimated by 
the friends of the law, and the indica- 
tions now are that a thorough admin- 
istration of the law can be given at 
not to exceed $200,000 per annum, 
which is approximately 6% of the 
amount of money which will be 
actually received and disbursed from 
the fund. 

Another objection to the law was 
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that the compensation provided by it 
was inadequate, and strange to say, 
this objection issued from the ranks 
of the employers and others not in a 
position to become beneficaries of its 
compensatory provisions. [I do not 
wish to be understood as making claim 
that the act is all that it should be in 
this respect, but at the time it was 
enacted, it was the most liberal meas- 
ure that had yet been passed or sug- 
gested in any of the states of the 
Union, so that the objections on that 
score were not at all well-founded. 


Another objection which more than 
any other appealed to the sense of 
fairness and justice of the average 
man was the claim that the act stifled 
competition and created a monopoly 
of a branch of the insurance business 
in favor of the state. It was claimed 
by those advancing this argument that 
competition between the state and 
ptivate insurance interests would have 
the effect of keeping rates within rea- 
sonable bounds and would result in 
awards of compensation not 
liberal than contemplated by the act, 
and, that, in general, it would have 
the same general effect that competi- 
tion has in other lines of business. 
On the other hand it was claimed that 
if the state were given a monopoly of 
the business, the result would be lax 
administration, high rates of premium 
and perhaps indifferent treatment of 
injured workmen. It was further 
claimed that the employer ought not 
to be compelled to purchase insurance 
from the state but that he should be 
free to bargain for his protection and 
obtain it as he obtained any other 
commodity, for the smallest price at 
which anyone was willing to furnish 
it. At first blush this objection 
seemed to possess much merit, but 
when analysed, it is pure sophistry, as 
under the provisions of the Ohio con- 
stitution the maintenance of a fund 
for the benefit of injured and the de- 
pendents of killed employes is now a 
governmental function, and is no 
longer a legitimate field for business. 
I am a firm believer in the theory that 


less. 


the state should not engage in busi- 
ness in competition with private enter- 
prise, but I maintain that a purely 
governmental function should never 
be carried on by private individuals. 
If this theory is correct, it is a com- 
plete answer to the suggestion that 
there should be competition in fur- 
nishing to employers and employes 
protection from losses occasioned by 
industrial accidents, as the mainten- 
ance of a fund for such purpose is as 
much a function of government as is 
the policing of our cities or the main- 
tenance of our public school system. 


Perhaps the most potent objection, 
especially from the employer’s view- 
point, was that the compensation law 
did not fully protect’ the employer, 
who was told by his insurance agent 
that a constitutional amendment had 
been adopted removing the limitation 
of the amount of damages to be re- 
covered by civil action for personal 
injuries, and that the door to the 
courthouse had been widened rather 
than narrowed by the compensation 
law, The insurance man’s story was 
often supplemented by the opinion of 
the employer’s legal adviser, for many 
lawyers regarded the new law as a 
marauder in the legal field and visions 
of lessened litigation and a reduction 
in the aggregate amount of fees to be 
earned became so magnified as to 
create an honest belief in the minds 
of many that this new-fangled method 
of adjusting compensation for work 
accidents was a sort of legal highway- 
man designed to ruthlessly stifle the 
constitutional rights of their clients— 
the employers—and appropriate for 
itself and magnanimously hand over 
to the injured employe the recompense 
which the lawyer had come to claim 
as his own. Having gotten himself 
into such a frame of mind, the lawyer 
fell into the error of construing a bare 
possibility into a probability and so 
advised his client that inasmuch as 
the law gave the injured employe the 
right to sue his employer for injuries 
caused by his “wilful act” or by his 
failure to observe safety laws, that 


1V 


resort to the courts would be had in 
practically every case of injury or 
death. Predictions of wholesale 
litigation have not been fulfilled. 
Barely a dozen suits have been filed 
against employers protected by the act 
and not a dollar has yet been re- 
covered in any such suit although two 
judgments have been obtained, in both 
of which proceedings in error are 
pending. Of course, the defenders of 
the law, when brought face to face 
with the prediction that such dire re- 
sults would follow, could only make a 
counter-prediction to the effect that 
the injured employe whose right of 
action on account of mere negligence 
had been taken away from him, would 
not be so foolish as to rush pell-mell 
into court with his claim, even though 
he might feel that his employer had 
violated a safety law or had been 
guilty of a wilful act, when he could 
file his claim with the Industrial Com- 
mission and _ receive compensation 
without delay. 


Just as the employers of ‘the state 
were beginning to recover slightly 
from the scare so engendered, a judi- 
cial interpretation of the meaning of 
the phrase “wilful act’’ as it appears 
in the law was given by the Federal 
Court of the Northern District of Ohio 
in the case of McWeevey vs. The 
Standard Boiler and Plate Company, 
Th Orla Re 41s; decided January 15, 
1914, District Judge Day rendering 
the opinion of the court which was to 
the effect that the term “wilful act’ 
meant “‘wilfil negligence’; vand) so, 
the court having reduced a wilful act 
to a neglicent act, the jury had no 
difficulty in finding a verdict for 
the plaintiff. This case is now pend- 
ing in the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and when the decision of that court 
is rendered, we may know whether 
Judge Day’s decision in. the Mc- 
Weeney case was good law at the time 
it was rendered. Whether it was 
good iaw or not is now of little 
moment to any one except the defend- 
ant in the: McWeeney case, as. the 
General Assembly, which met early in 
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1914, amended the law by inserting 
this definition of the term “wilful 
act 


“The term ‘wilful act’ as employed in 
this section shall be construed to mean ‘an 
act done knowingly and purposely with the 
direct object of injuring another’.” 


To further discourage litigation, the 
act of 1913 provided that in the event 
of suit by an injured employe against 
his employer, the employer should be 
entitled to avail himself of the com- 
mon law defenses, so that now the 
term “wilful act” as defined and the 
common law defenses restored to the 
employer, a civil action is a very un- 
attractive thing for the employe, and 
even less attractive to the lawyer, 


who, as you know, usually prosecuted 


such actions under a contingent fee 
contract. 


EXPERIENCE’ UNDER COMPENSATION 
LAW. 


From March 1, 1912, to September 
I, 1914, $3,059,233.44 was paid into 
the state insurance fund by 16,000 em- - 
ployers, employing approximately 1,- 
000,000 employes. Of this number 
fewer than 800 employers elected to 
carry their own risks under the self- 
insurance provisions of the act. The 
above figures do not include contribu- 
tions made to the fund by the state it- 
self and the counties, cities, villages, 
townships and school districts of the 
state to cover the cost of compensa- 
tion to public employes injured or 
killed in the course of employment, 
that portion of the state insurance 
fund being kept separate from that 
contributed by private employers. 


During the same period of time 52,- 
853 claims were filed with the Com- 
mission against the state insurance 
fund, 266 of which were for death 
and 22,587 for injury. Of this num- 
ber 43.758 had been finally disposed 
of and 9,095 were pending.’ The 
aggregate amount of the awards made 
in the claims fully disposed of was 
approximately $1,750,000.00 and the 
actual disbursements, $1,084,981.61, 
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so that on that date the amount re- 
maining to the credit of the fund, in- 
cluding unearned premiums and in- 
terest earnings, was $2,068,798.67. 
During the same period 436 claims 
of public employes were filed, 14 of 
which were for death and the remain- 
der for injury only, 187 claims were 
filed by employes of defaulting em- 
ployers under the provisions of section 
27 of the act, and 6,438 claims were 


filed against employers carrying their 


own risks under the provisions of sec- 
tion 22 of the act. 

The last complete financial state- 
ment of the department was made as 
of May 1, 1914; and is published in 
the “Bulletin of The Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio” under date of June 
I, 1914. The statement shows total 
premium receipts amounting to $2,- 
337,276.51; full earned premiums, $1,- 
644,055.92; total losses, $1,218,505:07, 
the total losses including all claims oc- 
curring prior to May 1, 1914, settled 
and unsettled, an estimate of cost hav- 


ing been made on all the unsettled 


claims. The gross surplus was $425,- 
550.85 which was $257,550.85 in ex- 
cess of the surplus required to be kept 
under the terms of the act. 


A portion of the surplus and re- 
serve is invested in municipal, county 
and school bonds, bearing not less than 
5% interest per annum, and the re- 
mainder is deposited in banks in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
depository act of the state. The in- 
terest received on the surplus and re- 
serve is now sufficient to defray one- 
half of the cost of administration, if 
devoted to that purpose, and in the 
course of a year or two, no doubt will 
equal or exceed the cost of adminis- 
tration. | 

A merit system of rating has been 
adopted whereby the individual em- 
ployer, whose’ losses exceed the 
amount fixed by the rules of rating, 1s 
penalized, the amount of the penalty 
being determined by fixed rules, thus 
encouraging employers to observe 
laws for the safety of employes and 
encouraging them to adopt and en- 


force rules and regulations for safety 
and sanitation. 


While the contributions of all em- 
ployers of whatever classification are 
all paid into one great fund, the act 
requires that separate accounts bé 
kept for each class and each individual 
of each class, the idea being that each 
class of employment ultimately shall 
bear its own losses and that the losses 
be apportioned among the individual 
members of each class in accordance 
with the provisions of the merit sys- 
tem of rating before mentioned. 


The employer who does not pay his 
premium into the fund as required by 
the act is liable to civil action in the 
name of the state for recovery of the 
same, but except in a few instances, 


it has been unnecessary to resort to 


action in order to obtain prompt pay- 
ment of premiums. 

The act contains a provision by 
which an injured employe may either 
maintain a civil action or apply to the 
Industrial Commission for the assess- 
ment of compensation when his em- 
ployer makes default in the payment 
of his premiums.* If the employe 
elects to maintain a civil action, the 
employer is deprived of his common 
law defenses, and if he chooses the 
compensation route and compensation 
is assessed by the Commission, the 
employer must pay the same direct to 
the injured employe within ten days 
after the amount thereof has been de- 
termined, and in default of such pay- 
ment, he is “penalized 50%)'of the 
amount thereof and the award to- 
gether with the penalty thereon is 
recovered by civil action brought by 
the Commission in the name of the 
state. This provision of the law has 
proven to be a rather strong incentive 
to the prompt payment of premiums. 


Ohio has gone a step further than 
most of the other states, for in addi- 
tion to enacting what is probably the 
most liberal of compensation laws, she. 
has established a solvent state insur- 
ance fund maintained by contribu- 
tions from employers :only and _ ad- 
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ministered by officials of the state, 
the expense of administration being 
borne by the state. Ohio’s experience 
fully justifies the conclusion that the 
practicability of the management of 
such a fund by the state has been 
demonstrated and that under the Ohio 


plan compensation is made with less 
expense and delay to the employe and 
that the cost to the employer is much 
less than under any jurisdiction where 
the ordinary methods of insurance 
against liability to pay compensation 
prevail.. 


THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INVESTIGATION 
AND STATISTICS. 


By M. B. Hammonp, Commissioner in Charge of Investigation and 
Statistics. 


The Department of Investigation 
and Statistics comprises the three fol- 
lowing divisions: 

(a) Division of Investigation and 
Statistics. 

(b) Division of Employment Of- 
fices. 

(c) Division of 
Arbitration. 

The authority to establish such a 
department and to carry on the work 
of the above divisions is found in the 
act creating The Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio, in section 22, paragraphs 
8, 9 and Io. 

The Commission was given au- 
thority “to collect, collate and publish 
all statistical and other information 
ene | PaSsiMay Hemnecessaty qya1sO 
“to establish and conduct free em- 
ployment agencies” and to regulate 
private ones, and “to devise and 
adopt the most efficient means in its 
power to avoid unemployment, to 
provide employment and to prevent 
distress from involuntary idleness.” 
The Commission was also authorized 
“to do all in its power to promote the 
voluntary arbitration, mediation and 
conciliation of disputes between em- 
ployers and employes.” 


Mediation and 


(a) DIVISION OF INVESTIGATION AND 


STATISTICS. 
Prior to the establishment of The 
Industrial Commission, there had 


been in existence in Ohio the office of 
“The Commissioner of Labor Sta- 


tistics”, who had annually collected 
statistics concerning manufacturing 
establishments, in accordance with 
specifications laid down in the law 
creating his office. This law was an 
antiquated one and it was recognized, 
not only by statisticians but by intel- 
ligent manufacturers as well, that the 
statistics published in the annual re- 
ports were of little value because of 
defects in the law authorizing their 
collection, tabulation and publication. 


One of the first steps taken by The 
Industrial Commission after it took 
over the work of the various bureaus 
which came under its supervision was 
to abolish the office of Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics and to create the 
Department of Investigation and 
Statistics. 


In order to insure the intelligent 
guidance of this Department, the Com- 
mission, after a careful inquiry among 
statisticians, employed as Chief Statis- 
tican a man who had been for many 
years in the employ of the Federal ~ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and who 
had also organized the statistical work ° 
of the Federal Immigration Commis- 
sion; as Assistant Chief Statistican 
there was appointed an Ohio woman, 
employed for some years in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
also in connection with the special in- 
vestigation made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on Woman and Child Labor, 
All’ appointments of special agents 
and statistical clerks have been made 
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2 / 
after rigid examinations and in strict 
accordance with the civil service law. 
Several of these agents and clerks 
have had previous statistical experi- 
ence; others have had valuable busi- 
ness experience, while still others 
have had special training in economics 
in various colleges and universities. 


Owing to the interest shown by the 
people of Ohio in the working of the 
Workman’s Compensation Act, and in 
order to assist in the campaign for the 
reduction of accidents, the Division 
of Investigation and Statistics has de- 
voted its time and energies chiefly to 
the careful tabulation of the data con- 
cerning accidents, which has been fur- 
nished by the applications for com- 
pensation by injured employes and 
the reports regarding such injuries 
made to the Claims Department by 
employers. These reports by em- 
ployes and employers constitute very 
full data for the purpose of analyzing 
the nature and causes of injuries and 
the results when published should 
prove most valuable, not only to the 
Commission’s safety experts and fac- 
tory and mine inspectors but also to 
employers who are interested in re- 
ducing the number of accidents and, 
at the same time, reducing the pre- 
miums which they are required to 
Days tonnes tate, nsurance, fund: 
The: first report of this kind, which 
will present an analysis of accident 
data collected during the first six 
months of the administration under 
the compulsory law, is now nearing 
completion and it will soon be ready 
for publication. 


The Division of Investigation and 
Statistics also collects each year from 
employers full information concerning 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
This data will be published so as to 
show the classified weekly wages or 
earnings, the hours of labor, number 
of hours worked and other informa- 
tion which is necessary to give a sta- 
tistical view of the operation of man- 
ufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments throughout the State. A report 
which is now in preparation and 


which is likely to interest many peo- 
ple is a study of trade union rates and 
wages in the fourteen largest cities of 
therState) 

Besides the work in connection with 
the analysis of accidents and the col- 
lection of data concerning wages and 
hours, the Division of Investigation 
and Statistics makes special investiga- 
tions from time to time in matters 
concerning which there is great public 
interest. Owing to the agitation for a 
minimum wage, this division has col- 
lected and published statistics of 
wages of women and girls employed 
in mercantile establishments and is 
now completing an investigation into 
the cost of living of wage-earning 
women in various cities of the State. 

This division also tabulates and pub- 
lishes the statistics connected with the 
administrative work of all of the de- 
partments of The Industrial Commis- 
sion, such as the statistics of mining, 
the inspections made by the depart- 
ment of workshops and factories, and 
the number of claims passed on and 
the awards made by the department 
of workmen’s compensation, etc. 


(b) DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES. 


The State of Ohio has maintained 
since 1890 five free public employ- 
ment offices and in recent years has 
also undertaken the regulation of 
private employment agencies. 

A great effort has been made during 
the past year to improve the work of 
the public employment offices. An 
entirely new system of record keeping 
has been established and accurate in- 
formation is now for the first time be- 
ing obtained as to the work being done 
by these offices. This system of 
records has been in operation in all 
the offices since August Ist. During 
the three months ending October 31st 
over 17,000 new registrations have 
been made by applicants seeking em- 
ployment, and over 43,000 applicants 
have renewed their applications, mak- 
ing a total of over 60,000 applications. 

There have been at the same time 
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over 12,000 applications for help by 
employers and nearly the same num- 
‘ber of people have been referred to 
positions; of these it is known that 
10,000 Have secured employment 
through the offices. The number re- 
ported placed is on the basis of re- 
turns made by employers to the super- 
intendents. It is probable that a 
number of people have found employ- 
ment concerning whom no reports 
have been made by employers, 
although the offices undertake either 
by telephone or by correspondence to 
learn of all applicants who have been 
placed. 


In the past these offices have been 
used chiefly by unskilled laborers and 
by women who desired employment 
as day workers in domestic service, 
but a determined effort is being made 
to induce employers to secure skilled 
laborers and workers of a permanent 
sort through these offices. The super- 
intendents of the offices visit em- 
ployers and explain the work of the 
offices, promising to give their applica- 
tions for help careful consideration 
and only referring applicants to them 
when the superintendents are con- 
vinced that these applicants possess 
the qualifications desired. In this way 
great progress is being made by sev- 
eral of the- exchanges in developing a 
skilled labor market for the employ- 
ment office. No more useful work is 
being done by any department in the 
State, and it is earnestly desired that 
the public should become better ac- 
quainted with the work of the Ohio 
Public Employment Offices or Free 
Labor Exchanges. 


In order to secure additional funds 
and also to awaken greater local in- 
terest in the work of these offices, The 
Industrial Commission has made ar- 


rangements in Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Dayton to co-operate with the 
City in the maintenance of a Free 
Labor Exchange, and while this co- 
operative plan has not been completed 
in all instances enough progress has 
been made to show the desirability of 
completing and perpetuating such ar- 
rangements. 


(c) DIVISION OF MEDIATION AND. 
ARBITRATION. 


The past year has been unusually 
free from labor disputes and the 
work of this division has accordingly 
been less important than it may be 
expected to be in a normal year. The 
act creating The Industrial Commis- 
sion required it ‘to designate a deputy 
to be known as Chief Mediator” and 
provided that it might also detail other 
deputies from time to time to act as 
assistants to the chief mediator. The 
Commission has only recently ap- 
pointed as Chief Mediator Mr. Fred 
C. Croxton, who is also serving as 
Chief Statistican, and who has had 
long and varied experience in indus- 
trial matters. While acting unofficially 
in this capacity for some months, Mr. 
Croxton has succeeded in bringing 
about a settlement of several difficult 
and prolonged disputes. 

The Commission so far has not 
taken the initiative in any of these 
matters but has undertaken mediation 
only when requested to do so by one 
of the parties to the dispute. It is 
probable that in the future the Divi- , 
sion of Mediation and Arbitration 
will undertake investigations when it 
appears that a dispute is likely to take 
place, in the hope that the Commission 


may lend its good offices in the pre- 


vention of dispute before a strike or 
lockout has actually occurred. 
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THE FACTORS THAT DETERMINE THE INDIVIDUAL RATE 
OF THE EMPLOYER. 


By EaiLte E. Watson, Actuary. 


One of the principal functions of 
the actuarial department between 
January 1 and July 1, 1915, will be 
that of refining each one of our 910 
sub-classes. Where a given group of 
employers within a given sub-class, 
with a reasonably broad exposure of 
payroll, has, as of July 1, 1915, de- 
veloped a@ low loss ratio on the 
basis of the present preferred rate, 
for such group, a preferred plus. rat- 
ing will be established, commensurate 
with the loss ratio so developed. 

Certain employers have the impres- 
sion that their individual rate is de- 
termined wholly by their individual 
losses; others are of the impression 
that their individual rate is determined 
wholly by the collective losses of the 
class with which their operations are 
_ identified. 


These two impressions are equally 
in error. The former would not be 
insurance or protection, but merely a 
deposit or bookkeeping system wherein 
the individual losses of an employer 
would be paid out of the individual 
deposit which he had made with the 
state; the latter would be insurance, 
but certainly of an undesirable type, 
wherein the aggregate losses of a given 
class would be pooled and from which 
an average rate would be established, 
which average rate every employer of 
the class would be required to pay, 
irrespective. of his individual contribu- 
tion to these losses. This latter is 
known as the “flat rate’ system, the 
inherent nature of which is to require 
that the employers careful of the 
safety of their employes, pay the ex- 
cess losses of the employers careless 
of the safety of their employes. 

The Commission has developed a 
rating system which is a means be- 
tween these two extremes, Stated 
concretely, it conserves a sufficient in- 
dividualism to permit of the opera- 


4wo. six months’ 


tion of a merit system of rating, but 
at the same time develops unit groups 
of sufficient collective strength to con- 
serve the basic principles of insurance. 

The Industrial Commission has, 
therefore, developed a system of 
rating which has never been attempted 
heretofore, the fundamental principle 
controlling which is a recognition of 
the fact that there is present in every 
industry a given “trade hazard” fac- 
tor, wherein a given number of acci- 
dents will happen irrespective of the 
care the employer may exercise in an 
effort to prevent their occurrence. 
In consequence of this condition, the 
penalization system never operates 


until the accidents of a given employer 


have passed beyond the “trade hazard” 
factor specified for this classification. 

The different factors which deter- 
mine the rate of the individual em- 
ployer can be presented most clearly, 
perhaps by a few concrete examples: 

Machine Shop employers A, B, C 
and D came under the state insurance 
plan as of November 1, 1913, and 
consequently their second six months 
insurance. expired as of November 1, 
1914. During these two six months’ 
periods each of these four employers 


had a payroll expenditure of $100,- 


ooo. 


as 


- MACHINE SHOP EMPLOYER A. 


“Machine Shop employer A” ex- 
perienced no deaths or permanent 
total disability accidents during these 
insurance periods, 
and the Commission made compensa- 
tion awards (exclusive of medical and 
hospital, which is calculated in the 
rate as a constant) to his injured em- 
ployes for non-fatal accidents aggre- 
gating an amount of $250.00. The 
trade hazard. factor specified for 
machine shops, however, is $315 per. 
hundred thousand dollars of payroll 
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expenditure. Consequently on re- 
newal “Machine Shop employer A” 
qualified for the preferred rate, which 
is 60c. 


MACHINE SHOP EMPLOYER B. 


“Machine Shop employer B” ex- 

perienced no deaths or permanent 
total disability accidents, as over this 
same period. However, the compen- 
sation awards made by the Commis- 
sion on account of injuries occurring 
to his employes aggregated an amount 
of $441.00. “An injury is defined as 
the equivalent of 10% of the trade 
hazard factor. 10% of $315.00 (the 
machine trade hazard factor) 1s 
$31.50. $441.00 divided by $31.50 
equals 14, thereby developing a ratio 
of 14 injuries per $100,000 of pay- 
roll. In that a charge of 3% is made 
against each injury in excess of the 
ratio of ten injuries per $100,000 of 
‘payroll, “Machine Shop employer B” 
developed a penalization charge of 
12% as against his preferred rate. 
Therefore, his renewal rate instead of 
being 60c is increased to 67c. 
. As soon as “Machine Shop em- 
ployer B” can reduce his accident ex- 
perience to or below the ratio of Io 
injuries per $100,000 of payroll ex- 
penditure he will have qualified for 
the pretetredsrate: 


MACHINE SHOP EMPLOYER’ C, 


During these two six months’ in- 
surance periods, “Machine Shop em- 
ployer C’’ experienced no permanent 


total disability accidents, but as of 
August 5, I914, experienced’ one 
death. Moreover, the Commission 


made compensation awards to his in- 
jured employes aggregating an amount 
of $441.00. 

As of July 1, 1914, the Commission 
also resolved its penalization system 
as regards deaths and permanent total 
disability accidents to a trade hazard 
basis, in consequence of which an in- 
dividual charge of 20% plus $25.00 
is made against the premium of an 
employer experiencing a death, such 
charge to continue yntil it has ac- 


cumulated, of itself, an amount of 
S500. If, therefore; a death, has 
cost $3,000, $2,500 of this amount is 
charged as a loading against the 
schedule in which the death has oc- 
curred. 

Consequently, the renewal rate of 
“Machine Shop employer C” is 60c 
plus 12% plus 20% plus $25.00, or 
Soc plus $25.00. 


MACHINE SHOP EMPLOYER D. 


“Machine Shop employer D” as 
over this same period has experienced 
no deaths, but as of September 1, 
1914, experienced one permanent total 
disability accident, wherein one of his 
employes lost both of his hands. In 
that two-thirds of the weekly wages is 
paid for life, this accident resulted in 
a charge against the fund of $10,- 
000.00. In addition the Commission 
has made compensation awards to his 
employes aggregating an amount of 
$441.00. 

There is but one difference between 
the individual penalization for the oc- ~ 
currence of a death, and a permanent 
total disability, viz., that in the event 
of a permanent total disability acci- 
dent, an employer receives an indi- 
vidual charge against his premium of 
20% plus $25.00 until such charge 
has developed an amount of $1,000.00. 
Consequently on account of this 
permanent total disability accident 
“Machine Shop employer D” secures 
a charge of 20% plus $25.00 against 
his premium until such charge, of it- 
self, develops an amount of $1,000, 
the remaining $8,500.00 being made 
as a charge against the schedule in 
which this accident occurred. 


Therefore, the renewal rate of 
“Machine Shop employer D” is 60c 
plus 12% plus 20% plus $2s. 02; or 
Soc plus $25.00. 

It thus becomes apparent how that 
the employer is purchasing insurance, 
but at the same time has his rate gov- 
erned by the individual experience he 
produces. 

The theory underlying the rating 
system which the Commission has de- 
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veloped is summarized in the prefa- 
tory statement of the Manual issued 
by the Commission as of July I, 1914, 
which is as follows: 


“The fundamental principle con- 
trolling the rating system of the Ohio 
state insurance plan is a recognition 
of the fact that there is present in 
every industry a condition which 
compels the occurrence of a. given 
number of accidents, termed “un- 
preventable” or “trade hazard” acci- 
dents, against the occurrence of which 
the penalization system shall not ap- 
ply, but over and above which, it 
shall have application. 

The Industrial Commission — be- 
lieves that it can best encourage the 
Ohio employer in his work of acci- 
dent prevention by creating a merit 
system of rating which will result in 
making it less costly for him to spend 
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the proper amount of money and care 
in the prevention of accidents, than to 
permit their occurrence by omitting 
Stich’ care and-expense.* 

This opportumty is taken to thank 
the employers of the state for their 
fair-minded spirit in the matter of 
gwing ths department an opportu- 
nity, im point of time, in which to 
solve the heavy rating problems which 
have been devolved upon it, as the re- 
sult of the exceedingly rapid develop- 
ment of experience, which has been 
necessary to control.. The department 
would have been under a serious 
handicap im the absence of this spirit. 
As it is, we have not only been able 
to develop our own formule and fac- 
tors, which control our computations, 
but in addition have been able to in- 
stall a “compensation cost rating sys- 
tem,” which is the first of tts charac- 
ter in existence, 


IMPORTANT COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS BY THE INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMISSION OF OHIO. 


Under Section 22 of the act creating 
the State Industrial Commission, full 
power is vested in the commission 
“to appoint advisors who shall with- 
out compensation assist the Industrial 
Commission in the execution of its 
duties.” 


Taking advantage of this provision 
in the act, in viewof the fact that 
many important questions have arisen 
through the operation of the work- 
men’s compensation law, the Indus- 
trial Commission deemed it wise and 
expedient to appoint various commit- 
tees to act in an advisory capacity. 


Three committees have been ap- 
pointed recently, the powers and 
duties of which were assigned and 
designated by resolutions adopted by 
the Industrial Commission. 

The first named committee was 
created for the purpose, as the resolu- 
tion states, of “formulating rules and 
regulations governing the drilling for 
oil and gas ;” especially in that portion 


of the state of Ohio in which mineral 
veins exist. 

The fact that Ohio has been richly 
graced by nature, in that she has 
large areas containing coal, gas and 
oil at various depths, lying one above 
the other, has brought about through 
the operation of these deposits a con- 


'. dition which is a menace to the safety 


and life of the miner, who is working 
in a section wheré the oil and gas 
operations superseded or where the 
operations are now being carried on at 
the same time. 

In the early period of the oil and 
gas business in Ohio, wells were 
driven by “wild-catters” with reckless 
abandon, and with no thought of fu- 
ture contingencies which might arise 
because of the fact that these aban- 
doned wells were not properly plugged 
and no record kept of their exact lo- 
cation. 

It has been known for some time 
that gas from these wells has pene- 
trated into coal mines now _ being 
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operated in various parts of the state, 
and it is to diminish, or to entirely 
eliminate, if possible, this extra haz- 
ard to the miner, by the formulating 
and adoption of regulatory laws, that 
this committee was designated. 

The committee has for its member- 
ship men who are well acquainted 
with existing conditions in the mineral 
fields of this state and consists of the 
following members: 


D. A. Bartlett, Marietta, 

Lemuel Neely, St. Marys, 

J. M. Garard, Columbus, 

Prof. J. A. Bownocker, Columbus, 
F, S. Knox, Columbus, 

Henry ‘Cameron, Cambridge, 
Wm. Maloney, Bellaire, 

Prof. Frank Ray, Columbus, 

J. M. Roan, Columbus. 


The above named committee has 
already completed its work, and its 
report, unanimously adopted by the 
members of the committee and pre- 
sented to the Industrial Commission, 
is a model for completeness, every 
point at issue having been threshed 
out to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, 

Pursuant to the request of the state 
mining department, the Industrial 
Commission retained the committee so 
that further conferences may be held 
when the Commission is ready to take 
up for adoption the report submitted 
to them. 


COMMITTEE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


At a regular meeting of the Com- 
mission on the 26th of October, 1914, 
a committee was appointed which will 
have the important task of making 
' recommendations to the Commission 
regarding contemplated changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. This 
committee is composed of some of 
Ohio’s well known manufacturers and 
representatives of labor. A number 
of meetings have been held in the 
offices of the Commission in Colum- 
bus, where great interest and en- 
thusiasm has been manifested by its 
members. A number of slight mod- 
ifications and changes have been sug- 


gested by -various members of the 
committee, but it seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion that no great changes 
should be made in the law at this time. 


To make radical changes in the law 
at the present time, the committee 
realizes, would seriously impair the 
experience now being developed in the 
actuarial department, as the basis 
for calculation has been the law as it 
exists at the present time. A number 
of years are required: to arrive’ at 
definite figures and conclusions from 
an actuarial standpoint. Only since 
January 1, 1914, the date when the 
law became compulsory, have a suffi- 
cient number of firms come under the 
state plan of insurance, so that the 
data supplied has been of such volume 
that figures deduced over a consider- 
able period of time may be considered 
fairly reliable. 


The following constitute the mem- 
bership of this committee: 


Thomas J. Donnelly, Cincinnati, 
John Moore, Columbus, 
Thomas S. Farrell, Cleveland, 
John H. Frantz, Columbus, 

D. R. Kennedy, Youngstown, 
Ay} ajotevens, Dayton) 

L. H. Burnett, Youngstown, 
W. H. Stackhouse, Springfield, 
Arthur Muhlman, Coshocton, 
Chas. Vaughan, Hamilton, 

Dre J.sH.e)) Upham,-Columbius: 
James I. Boulger, Chillicothe. 


COMMITTEE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SAFETY AND SANITATION, 


The committee to which has been 
ascribed the above named title was ap- 
pointed on the 6th day of November, 
and is composed of men high in the 
councils of labor, and manufacturers 
who have been deeply interested in 
the subject of safety and sanitation in 
the manufacturing plants of the state. 
The one great object to’be attained is 
the prevention of accidents, and it is 
through the promulgating and carry- 
ing out of rules and regulations that 
the committee hopes to bring about 
this conditions. 

Furthermore, it is the desire and 
wish of the committee that every em- . 
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ployer and employe in the state co- 
' operate with them in this great hu- 
manitarian purpose. Every manufac- 
turer and employer is doing some- 
thing along the lines of safety and 
sanitation, but the great problem is to 
have some uniformity of policy. Sub- 
committees will probably be appointed 
to investigate conditions existing in 
plants which are engaged along the 
same general lines of industry so that 
some standard may be arrived at for 
each particular branch of industry. 
At a meeting of the Industrial Com- 
mission on December 8, 1914, it was 
decided to have the committee on 
safety and sanitation invite the mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Labor Bu- 
reau to a joint conference so that 
standards might be adopted along the 
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lines of safety and sanitation which 
will be uniform in these two adjoining 
States. 

This committee is composed of the 
following members: 


S.. 2. Bush, eGolambus: 

Louis Weber, Cincinnati, 

R. H. Jeffry, Columbus, 

D. R. Kennedy, Youngstown, 
F. M. Baggs, Portsmouth, 
Malcom Jennings, Columbus, 
L. H. Burnett, Youngstown, 
Samuel G. McMeen, ‘Columbus, 
W. E. Wells, East Liverpool, 
John Voll, Zanesville, 

O. B. Chapman, Dayton, 

John J. Quinlivan, Toledo, 

W. T. Blake, East Liverpool, 
John J. Graney, Youngstown, 
John P. Frey, Cincinnati, 

Milo Cathon, Alliance, 

Charles Smith, Cleveland, 
Frank H. Dennison, Columbus. 


SPECIAL RULINGS. 


RE. CLAIM NO. 488or1. 
W. H. Mose ey, Jr., Claimant. 
(December 9, 1914.) 


1. Officers of corporations, as such, are 
not employes within the meaning of para- 
graph 2 of Section 14 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1913. 

2. An officer of a corporation who, in 
addition to performing the duties devolv- 
ing upon him as such officer, renders other 
services to the corporation and is paid an 
annual salary by it, such salary being paid 
him for the rendition of such services 


rather than for performing duties devolv- | 


ing upon him as such officer, is an em- 
ploye within the meaning of paragraph 2 
of Section 14 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1918. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


W. H. Moseley, Jr., was on the 25th 
day of July, 1914, in the service of 
W. H. Moseley and Sons, a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the 
State of New York and engaged in 
business in the State of Ohio, said 
business being the operation and man- 
agement of the Southern Hotel, lo- 
cated in the City of Columbus, Ohio. 

The claimant was onthe above 
mentioned date vice-president of the 


corporation and received compensa- 
tion, the amount of which is not 
stated, for assisting in the manage- 
ment of the Southern Hotel. Claim- 
ant was paid an annual:salary by the 
corporation and, under the terms of 
his employment, no deductions were 
to be made on account of illness or 
disability resulting from injury. 

On the date last mentioned claimant 
was burned while handling matches, 
the injury being sustained while in the 
course of his employment. 


By THE CoMMISSION: (Opinion by 


YApPLE, Chairman; HAMMOND 
and Durry, Commissioners, con- 
cur. ) 


No claim is here made for compen- 
sation for disability resulting from the 
injury which claimant alleges to have 
received, the sole question being as to 
whether a doctor’s bill of $6.00 should 
be paid out of the state insurance 
fund for medical services rendered to 
the claimant, such services being nec- 
essary as the result of his injury. 

Whether such payment should be 
made depends upon whether claimant 
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was an employe of W. H. Moseley 
and Sons at the time of his injury. 


It is conceded that the claimant was 
an officer of the corporation, but it 1s 
claimed that he was paid a salary for 
services rendered the corporation 
which constituted no part of his duties 
as an officer thereof, and that the per- 
formance of such services made him 
an “employe.” 

Section 14 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1913 (G. C. 1465- 
61) is as follows: 


“The terms ‘employe’, ‘workman’ and 
‘operative’ as used in this act,.shall be 
construed to mean: 

1. Every person in the service of the 
state, or of any county, city, township, in- 
corporated village or school district there- 
in, including regular members of lawfully 
constituted police and fire departments of 
cities and villages, under any appointment 
or contract or hire, express or implied, 
oral, or written, except any official of the 
state, or of any county, city, township, in- 
corporated village or school district there- 
in. Provided that nothing in this act shall 
apply to policemen or firemen in cities 
where policemen’s and firemen’s pension 
funds are now or hereafter may be estab- 
lished and maintained by municipal au- 
thority under existing laws. 

2.- Every person in the service of any 
person, firm or private corporation, in- 
cluding any public service corporation em- 
ploying five or more workmen or opera- 
tives regularly in the same business, or in 
or about the same establishment under any 
contract of hire, express or implied, oral 
or written, including aliens, and also in- 
cluding minors who are legally permitted 
to work for hire under the laws of the 
state, but not including any person whose 
employment is but casual, or not in the 
usual course of trade, business, profession 
or occupation of his employer.” 


If claimant is an employe, work- 
man, or operative within the meaning 
of the Compensation Act, he must be 
brought within the purview of the sec- 
ond paragraph of the section just 
quoted, which includes “every person 
in the service of any person, firm or 
private corporation * * * employ- 
ing five or more workmen or oper- 
atives regularly in the same business,” 
etc., excepting only casual employes 
and those not engaged in the usual 
course of trade, business, profession 


or occupation of the employer. It ap- 
pears that the corporation in question 
was organized for the purpose of op- 
erating a hotel in New York City and 
the Southern Hotel in the City of Co- 
lumbus, so that the operation of the 
Southern Hotel was a part of its busi- 
ness. As claimant seems to have been 
on an annual salary and to have de- 
voted his entire time to the business, 
he was not, of course, a casual em- 
ploye. 

The first question to be considered 
is as to whether officers of corpora- 
tions, as such, are “employes” within 
the meaning of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

The creation and organization of 
corporations is provided for by law 
and Sections 8623-8743 inclusive of 
the General Code define the method 
of organization and the powers con- 
ferred upon corporations. 

Section 8660 G. C. provides that the 
corporate powers, business and prop- 
erty of corporations shall be exercised 
and controlled by a board of directors. - 

Section 8661 provides in substance 
that all directors and executive officers 
shall be stockholders of the company 
for which they are chosen and that a 
majority of such directors must be 
citizens of the state. The corporation 
is authorized to fix in its by-laws the 
amount of stock necessary for a 
stockholder to hold in order to be eli- 
gible to election as a director. 


Section 8663, General Code, pro- 
vides that before entering upon his 
duties as such, the directors of cor- 
porations must take oath faithfully to 
discharge their duties. 


Section 8664, General Code, pro- 
vides that the board of directors shall 
organize by electing one of their num- 
ber to be president and, unless it be 
otherwise provided in the rules and 
regulations of the corporation, that a 
secretary and treasurer also be se- 
lected from among the directors. 

Section 8665, General Code, regu- 
lates the number of directors. 

Section 8667, General Code, desig- 
nates the things: that a corporation 
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may provide for in its regulations, 
among other things being the duties 
and compensation of its officers. 
There are other provisions to be 
found in the General Code relative to 
the duties of officers and directors of 
corporations, but it is unnecessary to 
refer to them, as it appears from the 
sections already referred to that both 
directors and officers of a corporation 
are required by law. In fact, the cor- 
poration is not fully organized and in 
a position to transact business until it 
complies with the laws by electing 
directors and officers substantially as 
provided by the sections referred to. 


se heescopes of sectiom 14; olathe 


Workmen’s Compensation Act is very ° 


broad and its language was evidently 
intended to cover and does cover 
every person im the service of a per- 
son, partnership or corporation com- 
ing within the definition of the term 
“employer” [he,term employer’ is 
Men ecdettioccton 147 Ole.thesyyct, 
which provides in substance that every 
person, firm or corporation employing 
five or more workmen or operatives 
regularly in the same business or in or 
about the same establishment under 
any contract of hire, express or im- 
plied, oral or written, is an employer. 

Is a director or officer of a corpora- 
tion in the service of the corporation 
under a contract of live? We think 
not. 
much force that the officers and di- 


rectors of a corporation are in its - 


service, it cannot be said that they are 
under contracts of hire. Generally, 
the duties of officers of corporations 
are defined in the regulations adopted 
by the board of directors, the presi- 
dent’s duty being to preside at meet- 
ings of the stockholders and direct- 
ors; the vice-president’s duty being to 
act in place of the president in the 
event of his absence from meetings; 
the secretary’s duty usually being to 
_ issue notices of the time and place of 
meetings, attend such meetings and 
keep an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings, etc.; and the treasurer’s duty 
being to have custody and control of 


While it might be argued with. 


the funds of the corporation. Of 
course, the duties of all of these off- 
cers may be amplified by the regula- 
tions of the corporation, and there is 
nothing in the law to prevent other 
officers being provided for and elect- 
ed, and it is usual in large corpora- 
tions for the officers to be paid sala- 
ries for services rendered by them as 
such officers. In small corporations 
the payment of salaries is by no means 
a general rule. There is nothing in 
the law requiring that salaries be paid. 

Taking all these matters into con- 
sideration, we think that an officer of 
a corporation who performs no duties 


and renders no services to the corpor- 


ation other than required by him as 
such officer, is not an employe within 
the meaning of Section 14 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
fact, the distinction between an officer 
and an employe of a corporation is so 
obvious that further discussion of the 
matter is unnecessary. 


The next question to be considered 
is whether the claimant, being an off- 
cer of the corporation, was also one of 
its employes. It appears that in addti- 
tion to being vice-president of the cor- 
poration, he was its assistant general 
manager and for the services so ren- 
dered by him as such assistant general 
manager, he was paid an annual sal- 
ary, and that no provision was made 
at the time he became assistant gen- 
eral manager for deduction from his 
salary on account of illness, absence 
from duty, incapacity as the result of 
injury, etc. We are not advised as to 
whether the contract between the 
claimant and the corporation was a 
written or oral one, nor are we ad- 
vised as to how the contract was made 
—whether by election by the board of 
directors or by the person having au- 
thority under the regulations of the 
corporation to employ and discharge 
employes, but we do not attach much 
importance to the form of the con- 
tract or to the method of his employ- 
ment, as we think the gist of the mat- 
ter is that the services which he ren- 
dered as assistant genera] manager 
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were distinct from the duties required 
of an officer of a corporation, which 
are purely executive. It follows that 
one holding such a position with a 
corporation is entitled to compensa- 
tion in the event of injury; and in the 
event of his death, his dependents are 
- entitled to compensation according to 
the terms of the act. 

Our conclusion in this claim is in 
harmony with the construction which 
we have placed upon the provision of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
which requires us to classify occupa- 
tions with respect to their degree of 
hazard and determine the risks of the 
different classes and fix the rates of 


premium of the risks of the same,’ 


based upon the’ total pay-roll and 
number of employes in each of said 
classes of occupation. 
of the act of 1913, G. C. 1465-53.) In 
carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion all known occupations have been 
classified and rates of premium have 
been fixed for each class, and the 
amount of each individual employer’s 
premium is determined by applying 
the rate for the occupation in which 
he is engaged to the total pay-roll of 
his employes. So, it is necessary in 
ascertaining the amount of an employ- 
er’s premium, to know the total 
amount paid to his employes, and a 
form is used in making pay-roll re- 
ports, which is designated ‘Applica- 
tion for Classification.” In paragraph 
4 of said form the following provision 
is found: “The officers of a corpora- 
tion, as such, are not mcluded.’ In 
accordance with this provision, W. 
H. Moseley and Sons included the 
amount paid to the claimant in their 
pay-roll report, thus classifying claim- 
ant as an employe rather than as an 
officer and, in so doing, we think they 
were correct. 

No claim has been presented for 
compensation and it is clear to us that 
the claimant is entitled to none, but he 
is entitled to the payment of reason- 
able medical expenses incurred by him 
in the treatment of his injury and the 
bill for such expenses presented to us 


(See Section 6 


being, in our judgment, reasonable, it 
is ordered that the same be paid. 


CLAIM NO. 166. 


Under Section 27 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


MARGARET C. ROSENSTEEL, Claimant, 


VSI 
Tue Nites Forck & Mrc. Co., 
Employer. 


Settlement of a proceeding brought un- 
der favor of Section 27 of the workmen’s 
compensation act of 19138 cannot be made 
without the consent and approval of The 
Industrial ‘Commission of Ohio. 


(Decided December 15, 1914.) 


STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


On April 15, 1914, Jacob S. Rosen- 
steel was in the employ of The Niles 
Forge & Manufacturing Company at 
its plant at Niles, Ohio, on which day, 
while in the due course of his employ- 
ment, he was guiding an iron bar into 
a forge furnace, the bar being carried 
by other men by means of tongs. The 
bar was permitted to strike against the 
edge of the furnace by the other men, 
causing the bar to rebound, striking 
the tongs in the hands of one of his 
fellow-workmen and driving the han- 
dle thereof with great force against 
his abdomen, as a result of which in- 
jury he died on April 18, 1914. 

The Niles Forge & Manufacturing 
Company employed five or more em- 
ployes at the time of Rosensteel’s 
death and said company had not be- 
come a subscriber to the state insur- 
ance fund nor had it elected to pay 
compensation direct under the provi- 
sions of Section 22 of the compensa- 
tion act. 

Deceased left surviving him the 
claimant, his widow, with whom he 
was living at the time of his death. 

Decedent’s earnings for the year - 
previous were about $1,000.00 so that 
his average weekly wage was some- 
thing less than $20.00. 

Claimant filed her application for 
compensation with the Commission on 
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August 17, 1914, notice of death hav- 
ing been filed on August II, 1914. 

The usual notice was served upon 
the employer. On September 14, 
1914, the employer acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the notice of the time and 
place of the hearing of claimant’s ap- 
plication and said: 

“We have referred this matter to The 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, who are 


insurers of our claimants and they will see 
that same receives proper attention.” 


No answer was filed by the em- 
ployer denying any of the allegations 
contained in claimant’s application 
but on October 20, 1914, the day set 
for the hearing, a representative of 
The ‘Travelers’ Insurance Company 
appeared and filed with the Commis- 
sion a certain paper signed by claim- 
ant, a copy of which is as follows: 


“In Re Jacos S. ROSENSTEEL, 
Claim No. 166. 
The State Industrial Commission, 


Department of Clams, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Now comes Margaret C. Rosensteel and © 


represents to this Commission that she is 
the widow and sole dependent of Jacob S. 
Rosensteel, who was killed on or about 
the 18th of April, 1914, while in the em- 
ploy of The Niles Foree & Manufacturing 
c 


O. 

The said dependent further states that 
the said Niles Forge & Manufacturing Co. 
have made full recomnense to her, as pro- 
-vided for in the compensation act, the 
money being paid to her in full at once. 

Said dependent, Margaret C. Rosensteel, 
in view of the fact that full recompense 
has been made her, desires to withdraw 
her claim from the state industrial com- 
mission and asks that the matter be dis- 
missed as to her. 

(Signed) MaArcARET C. ROSENSTEEL. 


State of Pennsylvania, 


County of Allegheny. Sey 


Personally appeared before the under- 
signed a Notary Public, in and for the 
County and State aforesaid, the said Mar- 
garet C. Rosensteel, 
‘that she did sign the above and that the 
same is her free act and deed. 

(Signed) E. A. Hess, 
Notary Public. 


My commission exnires Jan. 20, 1915.”. 


The Commission did not dismiss 
the proceeding as requested in the 


who acknowledged . 


foregoing instrument but insisted 
upon evidence being submitted show- 
ing that the claimant had been paid 
the amount to which she was entitled 
under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. On De- 
cember 12, 1914, a paper signed by 
claimant was filed with the Commis- 
sion, a copy of which follows: 


“In Re CLAIM No. 166; SEC. nye 


State of Ohio, 
Trumbull County. 


Margaret C. Rosensteel, being duly 
sworn, says that The Niles Forge & Man- 
ufacturing Co. have paid to her. as admin- 
istratrix of the estate of Jacob S. Rosen- 
steel, deceased, on account of injuries sus- 
tained by said Jacob S. Rosensteel while 
in the employ of said company, injuries 
resulting in death, the sum of Two Thou- 
sand Dollars, ($2,000.00). Said money be- 
ing paid to her by check of The Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, dated October 29th, 

(Signed) Marcaret C. RosENsreeL. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 

en Ble cacs this 10th day of December, 


(Signed) W. F. MacQueen, 
Notary Public.” 


SS; 


By THE COMMISSION: (Opinion by 
YAPLE, Chairman; Hammonp and 
Durry, Commissioners, concur.) 


This proceeding was filed with The 
Industrial Commission of Ohio under 
favor of Section 27 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1913 (G. 
C. 1465-74), which is as follows: 


“Any employe whose employer has failed 
to comply with the provisions of section 
twenty-two hereof, who has been injured 
in the caurse of his employment, whereso- 
ever such injury has occurred, and which 
was not purposely self-inflicted, or his de- 
pendents in case death has ensued, may, in 
lieu of proceedings against his employer 
by civil action in the courts, as provided 
in the last preceding section, file his ap- 
plication with the state liability board of 
awards for compensation in accordance 
with the terms of this act, and the board 
shall hear and determine such application 
for compensation in like manner as in 
other claims before the board; and the 
amount of the compensation which said 
board may ascertain and determine to be 
due to such injured-employe, or to his de- 
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pendents in case death has ensued, shall 
be paid by such employer to the person 
entitled thereto within ten days after re- 
ceiving notice of the amount thereof as 
fixed and determined by the board; and in 
the event of the failure, neglect or refusal 
of the employer to pay such compensation 
to the person entitled thereto, within said 
period of ten days, the same shall consti- 
tute a liquidated claim for damages against 
such employer in the amount so ascer- 
tained and fixed by the board, which with 
an added penalty of fifty percentum, may 
be recovered in an action in the name of 
the state for the benefit of the person or 
persons entitled to the same. And any em- 
. ploye whose employer has elected to pay 
compensation to his injured, or to the de- 
pendents of his killed employes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section twenty- 
two hereof, may, in the event of the fail- 
ure of his employer to so pay such com- 
pensation or furnish such medical, surgical, 
nursing and hospital services and attention 
or funeral expenses, file his application 
with the state liability board of awards 
for the purpose of having the amount of 
such compensation and such medical, sur- 
gical, nursing and hospital services and at- 
tention or funeral expenses determined; 
and thereupon like nroceedings shall be 
had before the board and with like effect 
as hereinbefore provided. 


And the state liability board of awards 
shall adopt and publish rules and regula- 


tions governing the procedure before the. 


board “provided in this section, and shall 
prescribe forms and notices and the mode 
and manner of serving the same in all 
claims for compensation arising under this 
section. Any suit, action or proceeding 
brought against any employer under the 
provisions of this section, may be com- 
promised by the board, or such suit, action 
or proceeding may be prosecuted to final 
judgment as in the discretion of the board 
may best subserve the interests of the per- 


sons entitled to receive such compensa- 
tion.” 
The. questions presented’ to: the 


Commission for determination are, 
first, as to the right of a claimant who 
has filed a claim under favor of said 
section to make settlement with the 
employer and voluntarily dismiss the 
proceeding so brought; and, second, 
the duty of the Industrial Commission 
with respect to the matter if it is of 
the opinion that the claimant has not 
such right. 

It will be noted that Section 27 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
applies only to employers who have 


failed, neglected or refused to comply 
with the insurance provisions of the 
act and to such of their employes and 
their dependents as prefer, the remedy 
of compensation to an action for 
damages under Section 26 of the act 
which provides in substance that in 
the event the employer fails to comply 
with the insurance provisions of the 
act and his employe is injured or > 
killed such injured employe or his 
personal representative, in the event 
of his death as a result of his injury, 


shall be entitled to recover damages 


on account of such injury or death 
caused “by the wrongful act, neglect 
or default of the employer or any of 
the employer’s officers, agents or em- 
ployes.” It is further provided in 
Section 26 that in such actions the 
employer shall not be entitled to set 
up the defenses of assumption of risk, 
the fellow servant rule and contribu- 
tory negligence. The proceeding au- 
thorized by Section 26 is, of course, a 
civil action in the courts. On the 
contrary Section 27 relates wholly to 
proceedings had before the Industrial 
Commission. (See Biddinger vs. The 
Champion Iron Co., Vol. 1, No. 7, 
page 70, Bulletin of The Industrial 
Commission of Ohio, issued Decem- 
Dererel Ou) 

It will be noted that Section 27 pro- 
vides that ‘ 
“the board (commission) shall hear and 
determine such application for compensa- 


tion in like manner as in other claims be- 
fore the board (commission)” 


“Other claims’ before the Commis- 
sion are filed by employes of employ- 


~ers who have complied with the pro- 


visions of the act by paying into the 
state insurance fund the premiums 
for their occupations or employments 
fixed and determined in accordance 
with the rules of the Commission 
made in conformity to the provisions 
of the compensation act authorizing 
the Commission to classify employ- 
ments, fix rates. of premium, etc.; 
also, claims filed with the Commission 
for approval or adjustment by em- 
ployes of employers operating under 
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the self-insurance features of Section 
22 of the act. In the first mentioned 
class of claims the claim is made 
against the state insurance fund and 
is not adversary in its character. In 
the second class of claims our rules 
provide that the employer and em- 
ploye shall agree on the amount of 
compensation to which the employe is 
entitled and file the agreement with 
the Commission within thirty days af- 
ter the injury or within thirty days 
after the employe has*sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to consider settle- 
ment. Such agreements of settlement 
remain on file with the Commission 
for the period of sixty days and in the 
event no objection is filed by either 
party to the confirmation of the set- 
tlement it is confirmed. If, however, 
objections are filed by either party, or 
if within the thirty days before men- 
tioned an agreement is not entered 
into, either party may file an applica- 
tion with the Commission to fix the 
amount of compensation and a hear- 
Iie siSe7 theiewaad arate thes proper 
amount to be awarded is determined 
and an order is made, if it is found 
‘that the claimant is entitled to com- 
pensation, requiring the employer to 
pay the same. The rules governing 
hearings in state insurance cases and 
self-insurance cases are somewhat 
similar, but, of course, the latter, by 
reason of their adversary character, 
are conducted very much in the same 
manner as a civil action where a jury 
is waived, although the Commission 
is not confined to the strict rules of 
evidence in taking either oral or writ- 
ten testimony. 


The rules of the Commission gov- 
erning its procedure in self-insurance 
cases are observed by the Commission 
in proceedings filed under Section, 27 
of the compensation act in so far as 
such rules are applicable, and nothing 
in either the act itself or in the rules 


adopted by the commission provide ° 


for the voluntary withdrawal by a 
claimant of a claim for compensation 
under either the state insurance or 
self-insurance provisions of the act. 


We are familiar with the rights en- 
joyed by any individual to dismiss a 
civil action brought by him in the 
courts so that if the proceeding under 
Section 27 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act is to be considered as 
being in the nature of a civil action 
the right of the claimant to dismiss 
the proceedings or to settle the con- 
troversy at any time without the con- 
sent or approval of the Commission 
would be clear were it not for the 
provisions contained in the last para- 
graph of Section 27 which provide, in 
substance, that the commission shall 
adopt and publish rules covering its 
procedure and prescribe forms and 
notices and the mode and manner of 
serving the same in claims arising un- 
dem thes.séction- hands. furthers that 
“any suit, action or proceeding 
brought against any employer under 
the provisions of this section may be 
compromised by the board (commis- 
sion) or such suit, action or proceed- 
ing may be prosecuted to final judg- 
ment as in the discretion of the board 
(commission) may best subserve the 
interests of the person entitled to re- 
ceive such compensation.” 


It will be noted that in the event the 
amount of compensation is determined 
by the Commission as authorized by 
Section 27 that it then becomes the 
duty of the employer. to pay the 
amount so fixed and determined with- 
in ten days after receiving notice of 
the amount thereof, and in the event 
of his failure so to do the amount 
found to be due by the commission 
shall constitute a liquidated claim for 
damages against the employer, which, 
with an added penalty of fifty percen- 
tum, may be recovered in an action in 
the name of the state for the benefit 
of the person entitled to the same; so 
that the last paragraph of Section 27 
above referred to may, we think, have 
reference to any stage of the proce- 
dure outlined in the same section. In 
other words, it applies to the applica- 
tion filed with the Commission for the 
purpose of determining the amount 
of compensation as well as to a suit or 
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action instituted in the courts by the 
Attorney General in the name of the 
state after the Commission has found 
the amount of compensation to be due 
from the employer and the employer 
has refused to pay the same. That 
the proceeding before the Industrial 


Commission provided for by Section 


27 is not a civil action and does not 
even partake of the nature of a civil 
action we think is clear and we think 
the Legislature in framing said sec- 
tion as it did had abundant good rea- 
son for so doing. The purpose of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was to 
completely supercede the common law 
and statutory principles of employers’ 
liability as they existed prior to its en- 
actment and substitute in lieu thereof 
the principle of compensation. At the 
same time, the employers’ liability 
acts in existence at the time the com- 
pensation act was passed were not re- 
pealed but were left in full force to 
apply to those who failed or refused 
to comply with the insurance provi- 
sions in the compensation act. In 
fact, they apply with greater rigor 
than before, because the common law 
defenses have been removed and the 
employer can no longer avail himself 
of them if he has not complied with 
the insurance provisions of the act. 
But in the event the employer fails to 
comply with the provisions of the law 
his employe is not thereby deprived of 
his right to compensation. Not only 
is he entitled to compensation in the 
same measure as the employe whose 
employer has complied with the pro- 
visions of the law but if he chooses to 
do so, and his injury was caused by 
the wrongful act, neglect or default 
of his employer or any of his em- 
ployer’s officers, agents or employes, 
he has the right to maintain a civil ac- 
tion for damages against his em- 
ployer. This right the employe whose 
employer has complied with the pro- 
visions of the compensation act does 
not possess as he is confined to the 
compensation remedy. ‘When the in- 
jured employe or his dependent in the 
event of his death elect to take com- 


pensation, as in the claim now under 
consideration, the protection of the 
statute is thrown about him. The 
moment he files his proceeding with 
the Industrial Commission the state 
has a direct interest in the proceeding. 
It assumes jurisdiction and, unlike in 
a civil action in the courts, the claim- 
ant has not thereafter the right to set- 
tle or compromise his claim without 
the consent of the Commission. ‘This 
is evidenced by the fact that after the 
amount of compensation has been de- 
termined by the Commission the em- 
ploye himself cannot sue the em- 
ployer in the event of his refusal to 
pay the same but the action must be 
brought in the name of the state, by 
its chief legal representative, on be- 
half of the claimant. The situation in 
such an action, or in the proceeding 
outlined before the commission, 1s 
similar to that of one’ under some 
legal disability so far as his right to 
control, conduct or dismiss the pro- 
ceeding is concerned. This shows the 
interest of the state in the matter and 
its complete acquisition of jurisdic- 
tion in the premises. The jurisdiction 
is continuous from the moment the’ 
application for compensation is filed 
by the claimant until the compensa- 
tion 1s paid, and, hence, neither of the 
parties Have!) a esright erossinterrere 
therewith by private arrangement. 
This authority of the state once in- 
voked cannot be cast aside. 

The theory of workmen’s compen- 
sation is based largely upon the doc- 
trine that society itself is vitally con- 
cerned in the prompt paymen of com- 
pensation to injured and the depend- 
ents of killed employes.. It is a 
matter relating to the promotion of 
the general welfare. The state hav- 
ing provided, as it does in the act of 
1913, that it shall be the duty of every 
employer to contribute to the state in- 
surance fund and thus furnish insur- 
ance to his employes, it is the duty of 
the state to see that such compensa- 
tion is paid whether the employer 
complies with the provision of the law 
with reference to insurance or not. 
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In our opinion the provisions of Sec- 
tion 27 were inserted in the act in or- 
der that the employe whose employer 
failed to comply with the provisions 
of the law should stand upon at least 
an equal footing with the employe 
whose employer complied with the 
law. The Industrial Commission is 
the instrumentality through which the 
state acts and it is its duty not only to 
ascertain all of the facts and deter- 
mine the amount of compensation to 
which a claimant is entitled but to 
pursue the matter to final judgment 
in the event the employer refuses to 
pay. In other words, the state, as the 
representative of society at large, 
steps in and takes charge. Such being 
the case it follows that the individual 
claimants not being solely interested 
cannot enter into a release which will 
be binding without the consent of the 
state through the action of the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

If the claimant does not possess the 
right to compromise or adjust her 
claim for compensation without the 
approval of the Commission, and she 
clearly has not such right, it neverthe- 
less becomes the duty of the Commis- 
sion to consider the advisability of 
approving any settlement that may be 
suggested by her or by the employer. 
This we have done in this case. The 
uncontroverted facts show that claim- 
ant is entitled to an award of $12.00 
per week for the full period of ‘312 
weeks, the aggregate amount of which 
payments -will be $3,744.00, and 
$175.50 for medical and funeral ex- 
penses. This amount, if paid in a 
lump sum under the rule which the 
Commission has established for the 
commutation of periodical payments, 
would amount to $3,429.81. Claim- 
ant desires to settle—in fact she has 
settled with the insurance company 
representing the employer—for the 
sum of $2,000.00. 

In view of the provisions contained 
in Section 54 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the insurance company 
can have any legal standing in this 


matter, and more difficult to under- 
stand why, in view of the provisions 
contained in said section, an employer 
would purchase a contract, as evid- 
dently was done in this case, which 


‘the statute specifically provides shall 


be absolutely void. We are not in- 
fluenced in our conclusion in this mat- 
ter by any feeling that the existence 
of a contract between the employer 
and the insurance company renders 
the full amount of compensation to 
which claimant is entitled more se- 
cure, i Dhestact thatthe ainsurance 
company has attempted to settle with 
claimant for a sum much less than is 
admittedly due her is evidence that 
the existence of the insurance con- 
tract has made it less secure. In fact, 
for reasons already stated, we do not 
understand how any liability could 
exist by reason of the insurance con- 
tract. If the employer was insolvent 
or in straightened financial condition 
we might find it to be our duty to ap- 
prove the settlement. It does not ap- 
pear that the employer is insolvent. 
On the contrary its solvency is un- 
questioned so that it\is clearly liable 
and able to pay all the law requires in 
such cases. Under all of the circum- 
stances we think our duty is clear in 
this matter and that we should disap- 
prove the proposed settlement and 
award the full amount to which the 
claimant is entitled. 

We have given the question in- 
volved in this claim a great deal of 
consideration and have submitted the 
legal question involved to the Attor- 
ney General for an opinion which has 
been furnished to us and we quote 
from the same as follows: 


“Tt seems that after filing the claim, the 
applicant on December 10th, 1914, signed a 
release prepared and presented to him by 
the employer against whom he claimed 
compensation, releasing such employer 
from any or all claims for damages and 
the payment of medical services rendered 
in connection with and growing out of 
the accident. The amount of compensa- 
tion to which applicant would be entitled 
under the law would exceed the amount 
which he received from the company. 
The question is whether the release signed 
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by the applicant is a bar to the award to 
him of compensation to which he -would 
be entitled under the provisions of Section 
27 of the workmen’s compensation act. 
As the form of release is not presented I 
am unable to answer the question as to 
whether it covers the release of claims 
made under the workmen’s compensation 
act, and, therefore, shall assume that it 
was so drafted as to constitute a waiver 
of such claim provided a contract of that 
sort would be valid. 

This reduces the question to the deter- 
mination of whether an employer has the 
right to contract with his employe to re- 
lease such employer from the claim for 
award which is pending before the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

‘An examination of the act and its his- 
tory will show that one of its purposes 
was to render the payment of compensa- 
tion certain to those who were injured in 
the course of their employment, and to 
obviate unconscionable advantage of em- 
ployes being taken by their employers. 
This object would not ‘be subserved if 
contracts such as the one here referred to 
were permissible, and the act should not 
be construed so as. to authorize such vio- 
lation of its spirit if there is to be found 
therein language justifying a contrary in- 
terpretation. In other words, statutes of 
this character should be liberally construed 
in favor of the employe, and the broad, 
humanitarian purpose which they are de- 
signed to accomplish. 

‘Section 27, which is referred to in your 
inquiry, provides in substance that when 
an employer is not insured in the state 
fund his employe may, in lieu of an action 
for damages, file an application for com- 
pensation with the board of awards (now 
the Industrial (Commission) whereupon the 
board shall hear and determine the appli- 
cation in the same manner as other claims 
before the board. It shall ascertain and 
determine the amount due the injured em- 
ploye, and in case of the failure of the 
employer to pay the award within ten days 
after receiving notice thereof, an action 
shall be instituted by the attorney general 
on behalf of the injured employe to re- 
cover the amount found due the employe, 
the amount of compensation to be a 
liquidated claim for damages. The follow- 
ing language constitutes the concluding 
sentence of this section: 


‘Any suit, action or proceeding 
brought against any employer, under 
the provisions of this section, may 
be compromised by the board, or 
such, suit, action or proceeding may 
be prosecuted to final judgment as 
in the discretion of the board may 
best subserve the interests of the 
persons entitled to receive such 
compensation.’ 


This language shows it to be the clear 
purpose of the act to preclude compromise 
between the employer and employe, with- 
out the approval of the board. While the 
quoted sentence may be said to be ap- 
plicable after action has been instituted by 
the attorney general, nevertheless, it indi- 
cates the intent of the statute. Further- 
more, when the claim is filed with the 
commission, it has sole jurisdiction over 
the same and any agreement for the pur- 
pose of barring it of the right to make an 
award should be subject to its approval. 
The practical effect of this section is to 
place the employer who is not insured on 
a parity with him who is insured insofar 
as the rights of the injured employe are 
concerned, in that the latter is allowed 
compensation on the same theory as if the 
employer had contributed to the state fund; 
the only distinction being that in the one 
case the compensation is paid from the 
state’s insurance fund, and in the other 
directly by the employer. Therefore, it 
would seem that any attempt to reduce the 
amount by compromise would be without 
consideration and therefore voidable unless 
it could be shown that the employer had 
a defense before the commission, which 
would only be in the event that the injury 
did not occur in the course of employ- 
ment, that it was purposely self-inflicted, 
or that the employer or employe did not 
come within the purview of the workmen’s 
compensation act. Of course, it would be 
immaterial whether or not these defenses 
were meritorious if they were advanced in 
good faith, insofar as the question in con- 
sideration is concerned. This question, 
however, is one that I do not regard as 
essential to a determination of your in- 
quiry. 


Recurring again to the original discussion 
I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that after the employe elects it is provided 
that the board shall hear and determine 
the application and ascertain the amount of 
compensation which shall. constitute a 
liquidated claim for damages. The only 
qualification is that the application shall 
be heard and determined in like manner as 
other claims before the board. When such 
claims are made the only duty of the board 
is to decide whether the premiums have 
been paid, and whether the employe has 
been injured in the course of his employ- 
ment, and whether such injury has not been 
purposely self-inflicted. Applying this to 
section 27 it will be readily seen that the 
only question for the board is that above 
stated. There is no provision vesting it 
with jurisdiction to determine whether the 
claim has been barred. The board is to 
hear and determine the application and 
decide it im the same manner as other 
claims; Section 27. No compromise, re- 
lease or bar may be considered by it when 
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such other claims are heard, but, on the 
contrary, as will be shown wfra, the 
amount of award must be that called for 
by the law. The employer who is per- 
mitted to carry his own insurance must 
pay the amount required by the statute. 
He cannot relieve himself from responsi- 
bility by the payment of less, nor can the 
Industrial Commission permit him so to 
do. Hence, if claims~ under Section 27 
must be allowed in like manner, it seems 
patent that the board of awards has neither 
power, authority, nor jurisdiction to de- 
cide questions arising under Section 27 in 
a different manner from that adopted in 
the hearing of other applications under 
the act. The necessary corollary to this 
is that a question such as that submitted 
would not be within the province of your 
board or commission. 


Subdivision 2 of Section 14 construes 
the terms “employe,’ “workman” and 
“operative” as meaning 


‘every person in the service of any 
person, firm or corporation, includ- 
ing any public service corporation 
employing five or more workmen 
regularly in the same business, or in 


or about the same establishment 
ee ik 5! ; 


and section 21 provides that 


‘every employe mentioned in  sub- 
division 2 of section 14 hereof, who 
is injured and the dependents of 
such as are killed in the course of 
their employment * * *  pro- 
vided the same was not purposely 
self-inflicted *. * * shall be en- 
titled to receive either directly from 
his employer, as provided in Section 
22 hereof, or from the state insur- 
ance fund, such compensation 
* * -* as is provided by sections 
thirty-two to forty inclusive of the 
act. 


These sections indicate the manifest 
policy of the act to afford compensation 
under the act to all employes of all em- 
ployers of the class named, the evident 
theory being that all such employers would 
comply with the law and insure in the state 
fund or carry their own insurance as al- 
lowed by the statute. Those who obeyed 
the Jaw could not compromise, and if they 
carried their own insurance could not 
legally provide for the payment of less 
compensation than that paid out of the 
state fund to employes of those who con- 
tributed to the state fund; see Sections 22 
and 25. Can it be said to comport with 
sound public policy to permit one who 


disobeys the law by ‘failing to insure, to 
do that which one who complies with the 
law is not permitted to do, thus penalizing 
obedience to law and rewarding violation 
of it? To state the question is to answer 
it in the negative. 


Under section 54 contracts to indemnify 
employers from loss or damage on account 
of injuries to their employes shall be void 
unless they provide for payment to the 
injured employe of such compensation as 
is provided by the act. This reveals in- 
tent to secure to the employe the amount 
required to be paid by the statute. 

All of the foregoing is in harmony with 
the first sentence of Section 47 which con- 
tains the following language: 


‘No agreement by an employe to 
waive his rights to, compensation 
under this act shall be valid.’ 


While this section may be said to have 
reference to agreements made prior to the 
injury, nevertheless, it seems to add force 
to the theory which I have taken of the 
law to the effect that it should not be read 
so as to justify the release of legitimate 
claims through an agreement entered into 
between the employer and the employe by 
virtue of which the latter receives less than 
he would have been entitled to under the 
statute. Any other construction would re- 
sult, as I have before suggested, in the 
object of the statute being nullified, and 
its purpose ignored. Therefore, I am of 
the opinion that your commission is author- 
ized to consider this case and make such 
order as you deem proper in the premises, 
on the theory that the release spoken of 
is no bar to the right of the injured em- 
ploye to receive compensation in the man- 
ner provided by Section 27.” 


We fully concur with all that is 
contained in the opinion of the Attor-. 
ney General, and such being our con- 
ception of our duty in the premises 
we decline to approve the settlement 
and determine the amount of compen- 
sation due to claimant to be the pres- 
ent value of $3,744.00, payable in bi- 
weekly installments of $24.00 each, or 
$3,429.81, less the sum of $2,000.00 
which claimant alleges she has re- 
ceived from the employer, plus 
$175.50 medical and funeral expenses. 

Formal findings will be issued from 
the Claims Department in accordance 
with this opinion. 


\ 
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CLAIM NO. 58. 


Section’ 272 of “the 
‘Compensation Act. 


Under Workmen’s 


ARENIE BLEVINS, ET AL., Claimants, 


va vs. 
Tuer Dayton Union Raitway Co., 
Employer. 


1. Railroads and their employes en- 
gaged only in intrastate commerce are 
subject to the provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation act of 1913. (Sections 138 
and, 14 of the act.). 


2. Railroads and their employes en- 
gaged in intrastate and also in interstate 
and foreign commerce are subject to the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of 1913 only to the extent that 
their mutual connection with intrastate 
work may and shall be clearly seperable 
and distinguishable from interstate or for- 
eign: commerce, and then only when such 
railroads and any of their workmen work- 
ing only in Ohio, with the approval of 
The Industrial Commission of Ohio,, volun- 
tarily accept the provisions of the act by 
filing written acceptances with the Com- 
mission. Unless such written acceptances 
are filed with and approved by the Com- 
mission the act does not apply. 


(December 18, 1914.) 


STATEMENT OF. FACTS. 


On March 14, 1914, one: Henry 
Blevins was an employe of The Day- 
ton Union Railway Company and on 
that date while in the service of said 
company sustained an injury from the 
effects of which he died, leaving sur- 
viving him the claimants, his widow, 
and six children, the youngest of 
which is one year of age and the old- 
est thirteen years of age, all of whom 
were living with him at the time of 
his death and wholly dependent upon 
him for support. 


The Dayton Union Railway Com- 
pany is what is known as a terminal 
railway and its business consists in 
the handling of trains in and out of 
the union station at Dayton, Ohio, 
which enter said city over the C., H. 
Sle GCC ae Stee ath ester ienaiig 
other lines of railroad. It operates 
the passenger depot at that city and 
the tracks entering the same, and its 
tracks extend for some distance on 


either side of the depot. It owns no 
tracks outside of the city of Dayton 
and owns no rolling stock. All of 
the passenger trains operated by the 
above mentioned lines of railway 
which pass through the city of Day- 
ton pass. on and over the tracks and 
through the’ depot operated by The 
Dayton Union Railway Company. 
All of sad roads do both intrastate 
and interstate. business. 


Henry Blevins was killed under the 
following circumstances. The Dayton 
Union Railway Company maintains a 
tower at the corner of Second and 
Montgomery Streets; in the city of 
Dayton, from which certain switches 
of the company are operated. by 
means of mechanical devices, the 
same being operated by means of 
levers operated by workmen, Blevins 
being one of such workmen. He was 
what was known as a “maintainer’’ 
and it was his duty to look after the 
interlocking plant and keep it in order 
and look after the connections to see 
that they were in order so that signals 
and all devices could be properly 
moved. It was necessary for the 
switches of The Dayton Union Rail- 
way Company to be operated for the 
admission of trains over the roads 
above mentioned into the union depot 
of said city. 

On the date last mentioned Blevins 
attempted to clear the track for a 
train of the Erie Railroad, which was 
entering the city from the East, but 
owing to the speed of the train he did 
not get the track cleared and the en- 
gine struck the derail with such force 
that it wrenched the lever out of 
Blevin’s hands before he got it locked 
and drove it back with great force, 
striking him on the nose and fore- 
head, crushing both and inflicting a 
fatal wound that caused his death. 

The facts do not disclose whether 
the train which was about to enter 
upon the tracks of The Dayton Union 
Railway Company was a carrier of 
interstate commerce at that particular 
moment. 

It is concedea that The Dayton 
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Union Railway Company has regu- 
larly in its service about fifty em- 
ployes, and that it had not, prior to 
the injury of Blevins, either volun- 
tarily contributed to the state insur- 
ance fund or made arrangements to 
pay compensation direct. Neither the 
company nor any of its employes had 
filed the written acceptances men- 
tioned in Section 51 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


By THE COMMISSION: (Opinion by 
YAPLE, Chairman; HaAmMMonp and 
Durry, Commissioners, concur.) 


That The Dayton Union Railway . 


Company employs five or more em- 
ployes regularly in its business; that 
decedent was one of its employes; 
that he was killed while in the course 
of his employment and that the claim- 
ants were dependent upon him for 
support at the time of his death are 
conceded facts, so that ordinarily it 
‘would follow that an award should be 
_made to claimants. 


The Dayton Union Railway Com-_ 


pany has set up the claim that it is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and also 
in intrastate commerce and that under 
a proper construction of Section 51 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1913 The Industrial Commission of 
~Ohio has no jurisdiction to make an 
award in this proceeding, because it is 
an employer engaged in intrastate 
commerce and also interstate com- 
merce, for whom a rule of liability 
has been established by the Congress 
of the United States, and its mutual 
connection and that of the. decedent, 
Henry Blevins, with intrastate work 
was not clearly distinguishable from 
their mutual connection with their in- 
terstate- work or commerce and that 
neither it nor said Blevins voluntarily 
accepted the provisions of said act by 
filing written acceptance with The In- 
dustrial-Commission of Ohio, It fur- 
ther claims that at the time decedent 


received the injuries from which he 


subsequently died that both it and the 
decedent were engaged in commerce 


between the several states of the 
United States and that said decedent 
was then employed by it in such com- 
merce, but we do not find that any 
evidence has been introduced to sub- 
stantiate this allegation. That is, we 
do not find that there is any evidence 
showing that the particular train 
which was entering upon the tracks ~ 
of The Dayton Union Railway Com- 
pany, and which caused the accident 
which resulted in the death of Blev- 
ins, Was carrying interstate commerce 
although the road to which said train 
belonged was both an interstate and 
intrastate carrier. 

Section 51 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1913 (G. C., Section 
1465-98) is as follows: 


“The provisions of this act shall apply 
to employers and their employes engaged 
in intrastate and also in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, for whom a rule of liabil- 
ity or method of compensation has been 
or mav be established by the congress of 
the United States, only to the extent that 
their mutual connection with intrastate 
work may and shall be clearly separable 
and distinguishable from interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and then only when such 
employer and any of his workmen working 
only in this state, with the approval of 
the state liability board of awards, and so 
far as not forbidden by any act of con- 
gress, voluntarily accept the provisions of 
this act by filing written’ acceptances, 
which,- when filed with and: approved by 
the board, shall subject the acceptors irrev- 
ocably to the provisions of this act to all 
intents and purposes as if they had been 
originally included in its terms, during the 
period or periods for which the premiums 
herein provided have been paid. Payment 
of premium shall be on the basis of the 
pay-roll of the workmen who accept as 
aforesaid.” 


This section was evidently included 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in order to show clearly that the act 
was not intended to come in conflict 
with federal legislation on the subject 
of carriers of interstate commerce 
and their employes, as Section 13 of 
the act, the terms of which are gen- 
eral, are broad enough to include rail- 
roads; and the provisions of. Sec- 


_tion 14, considered alone, are broad 


enough to include railroad employes. 
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Prior to the year 1908 the liability 
of railroad companies for injuries to 
their employes, whether such injuries 
were sustained while the employe was 
engaged in intrastate or interstate 
commerce was determined solely by 
the laws of the several states. In 
1906 Congress, by virtue of power 
vested in it to regulate commerce be- 
tween the several states, passed what 
was known as the “Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act.’ This act was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for 
the reason that it applied to employes 
not engaged in interstate commerce as 
well as those engaged therein. (Em- 
ployers Liability Cases, 207 Us S:, 
463.) Thereafter, in 1908, Congress 
passed another act so drawn as to 
conform to the views of the Supreme 
Court as expressed in its opinion de- 
claring the first act to be unconstitu- 
tional. The latter act was sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court 
on January 16, 1912. (2nd Employ- 
ers: haabiuity Cases, 223.05. ,412) 

The federal act of 1908, familiarly 
known as the “Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1908,” provides: 


“That every common carrier by railroad 
while engaged in commerce between any 
of the several States or Territories, or be- 
tween the District of Columbta and any of 
the States or Territories, or between the 
District of Columbia, or any of the States 
or Territories, and any foreign nation or 
nations, shall be liable in damages to any 
person suffering injurv while he is em- 
ployed by such carrier in such commerce, 
or, in case of the death of such employe, 
to his or her personal representative for 
the benefit of the surviving widow or hus- 
band and children of such employe; and 
if none, then of such employe’s parents; 
and if none, then to the next of kin de- 
pendent upon such employe for such injury 
or death resulting in whole or in part 
from the negligence of any of the officers, 
agents or employes of such carrier, or 
by reason of any defect or insufficiency due 
to its negligence, in its cars, engines, ap- 
pliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, 
boats, wharves, or other equipment.” 


The Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act of I908 superseded the common 
law and the statutes of the several 


states on the subject of the liability of 
employers to their employes for dam- 
ages on account of injuries sustained 
in the course of employment and it 
now furnishes the exclusive remedy 
for employes of railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce when injured 
while so engaged. Of course the state 
laws apply with full force to railroad 
companies engaged exclusively in in- 
trastate commerce, if any there are, 
and their employes so engaged. 

One giving the matter but slight 
consideration would be very apt to 
conclude that there are many em-_ 
ployes of railroads such as shopmen, 
section-men, bridge carpenters, track- 
men, yardmen, car inspectors, etc., 
who work wholly within the limits of 
the state, who are engaged in exclu- 
sively intrastate commerce, but an ex- 
amination of the decisions of the fed- 
eral courts discloses that under their 
holdings most of such employes are 
regarded as being engaged in inter- 
state commerce and that a railroad 
is engaged in interstate commerce, 
although its track lies entirely within 
the limits of one state, if it accepts 
and carries passengers or merchan- 
dise destined to a foreign state, terri- 
tory or country. 


In Johnson vs. Great Northern 
Railway Company, 178 Fed., 643, it 
was held that an employe of a rail- 
road company charged with the duty 
of seeing to the coupling of the cars 
and of the airbrake pipes of cars 
standing upon a switch track to be 
transferred to another company, some 
of which cars were being used in in- 
terstate commerce, was being em- 


ployed in interstate commerce, and 


was within the provisions of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1908. In 
this case it seems that the plaintiff, 
Johnson, had been in the employ of 
the railroad company for more than 
two years aS a car repairer, upon 
tracks in its yards in the city of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., such tracks having 
been set apart for repair work only. 
About five weeks prior to the injury 
complained of plaintiff was sent to 
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another of defendant’s yards in said 
city and assigned to the work of 
coupling up airhose, looking after 
_ brakes to see that they were all right, 
and to shop-mark any brake that was 
found broken. On the date of the in- 
jury another employe of the railroad, 
whose work was to couple up the air- 


hose and make such light repairs as: 


could be done upon the switching 
track, was unable to perform his work 
that day, and plaintiff was assigned 
by the foreman to do his work. The 
tracks on which this work was done 
were not repair tracks, but switching 
tracks. While plaintiff was coupling 
up the air in a string of forty cars 
standing upon said switching track he 
stepped between two cars and tried to 
work the coupling pin up with his 
hands when the cars came together 
and caught him and injured him. The 
car which had the defective coupler 
was a car belonging to the Wabash 
ReoRe Gowand knownas a. .foreion” 
car. It had been brought into Minne- 
apolis from Wisconsin by way of the 
Soo R. R., delivered to the Great 
Northern Ry. Co., loaded with coal 
and by it delivered to the consignee. 
It had been unloaded and placed upon 
the switch track for the purpose of 
being delivered to the Soo R. R. The 
court held that it was at the time a car 
in use in interstate commerce and that 
the rights of the plaintiff should be 
determined by the federal employers’ 
liability act. 

In Zikos vs. Oregon R. & N. Co., 179 
Fed., 893, the defendant was engaged 
in operating a railroad in and between 
the states of Washington and Oregon. 
One Zikos, a citizen of the state of 
Washington, was employed by the 
railroad as a section-man and extra 
gang man and on the day of his in- 
jury and for several months prior 
thereto was engaged in repairing the 
defendant’s main track. While acting 
under the instructions of the defend- 
ant’s section boss upon the date of 
his injury he was directed to drive 
partially driven spikes further into 
the ties with a spike maul, for the 


purpose of tightening the rails, in the 
pursuance of which he struck a spike, 
when, from the force of the blow, the 
head flew off and struck him in the 
left eye destroying the sight and in- 
flicting other injuries. It was held by 
District Judge Whitson of the Fed- 
eral Circuit. \Courigeor tier state OF 
Washington that Zikos was employed 
in the interstate commerce at the time 
of his injury. 

In Colasurdo vs. Central R. R. of 
eww Looml cd: oe2 decided iby auie 
Circuit Court of the United States of 
the Southern District of New York 
on July 1, 1910, it appeared that the 
plaintiff, Colasurdo,, was a track 
worker employed by the defendant 
railroad. The railroad was engaged 
in both intrastate and interstate com- 
merce. Colasurdo was injured by 
having his leg cut off by a train of 


‘four cars running without an engine 


in the Jersey City yard of the defend- 
ant on Christmas Day, 1908, at which 
time he and two other men were at 
work repairing a switch in the yard of 
defendant. The man actually at work 
upon the switch was one Nighland, 
who was seated at the switch engaged 
in repairing it and both he and the 
other two men had lanterns to light 
him at his work. The train had come 
from Somerville, N. J:, had dis- 
charged its passengers at the Jersey 
City station, had been pulled back 
west to Fidlers, a station just outside 
of the yard, and was being “kicked” 
back under the control only of the car 
brakes, to the embarking platform to 
take a new load of passengers to 
Somerville. At the time of the acci- 
dent, it was 400 or 500 feet from the 
end of the platform and was running 
eastward toward the platform under 
its own momentum which it had re- 
ceived from the “kick” of the locomo- 
tive, which had at the time been cut 
off from the cars. Nighland was 
killed by the accident, the plaintiff 
had his leg cut off and the other track 
worker escaped. It was held that 
plaintiff was engaged in interstate 
commerce at the time of his injury 
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and entitled to recover under the pro- 
visions of the federal act. 

In Darr vs. The Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co., 197 Fed., 665, decided by 
the Federal District Court of Mary- 
land, an engine and tender used by 
the railroad company in hauling in- 
terstate trains between two _ points 
reached the end of their run and had 
been placed on a fire track as usual to 
await the time for starting on the re- 
turn trip. Plaintiff; who was em- 
ployed in making running repairs, 
was sent to replace a bolt which had 
been lost from a brake shove on the 
tender, and while so employed was in- 
jured through the negligence of a fel- 
low-servant. It was held that the de- 
fendant was engaged in interstate 
commerce, and that plaintiff was em- 
ployed therein at the time of his 
injury, within the meaning of the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1908. 

In Northern Pacific Ry. Co. us. 
Markel, 198 Fed., 1, decided by the 
Circuit’ Court of - Appeals for the 
Ninth District on August 5, 1912, it 
appeared that one Markel was em- 
ployed by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., which was engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The railroad com- 
pany maintained repair shops at South 
Tacoma, Wash., and Markel was em- 
ployed” therein “as a= car repairer. 
While engaged in repairing a car in 
said shops Markel was injured. The 
particular car which Markel was re- 
pairing was used by the railroad com- 
pany indiscriminately in intrastate 
and interstate commerce as occasion 
required. The car in question had 
been used in transporting interstate 
commerce and it was the purpose of 
the railroad company to use it, when 
repaired, in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce. Ross, Circuit Judge, 


who delivered the opinion of the | 


court, said: 


“That a car so used is one of the instru- 
ments of interstate commerce does. not 
AnMisoLwOuDt. se or Sa sea LE ois equally 
plain, we think, that those engaged in the 
repair of such a car are as much engaged 
in interstate commerce as the switchman 
who turns the switch that passes the car 


from the repair track to the main track 
to resume its place in the company’s sys- 
tem of traffic or any of the operatives who 
thereafter handle it in such traffic.” 


In Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co. 
vs. Lindsey, 201 Fed., 836, decided by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Seventh District on November 25, 
-IQI2, it appears that Lindsay was a 
switchman employed by the railroad 
company in one of its yards, the com- 
pany being engaged in both interstate 
and intrastate commerce. Lindsay 
was injured while at work in the 
yards while attempting to couple to- 
gether two cars forming part of a 
train which was then in the yards and 
which was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. He was held to come within 
the act. 

In Thompson et al. vs. Columbia & 
Pe S, die Co: 205 bed y203,. at eeniy 
ploye of a railroad company, which 
was engaged in both interstate and in- 
trastate commerce, was killed while 
engaged with others in repairing a 
bridge on its line of road and it was 
held that such employe was at the 
time employed in interstate commerce 
within the meaning of the BONS 
Liability Act. 

In Southern Ry. Co. vs. Smith, 205 
Fed., 360, decided by the Circuit 
Court “of Appeals of the United 
States, Sixth Circuit, on May 6, 1913, 
it was held that a switchman em- 
ployed in the yards of the railroad 
company, said railroad being an inter- 
state carrier, who was walking along 
a track in the yards at night and was 
overtaken and killed by an engine be- 
longing to the railroad, said engine 
being used in interstate commerce, 
was engaged in interstate commerce 
at the time he received his injury and 
that he was entitled to recover under 
the provisions of the Federal ee 
ers’ Liability Act. 


Ino Boston ermal nel ccs. Roan 
205 Fed., 876, decided by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the First. Gircit*ons June 115 JOrs at 
was held that a car inspector who was 
killed while inspecting cars carrying 
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interstate commerce was: himself en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

In Southern Ry. Co. vs. Gadd, 207 
Peds 277, decided) by “the United 
states Circuit Court of. Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, on May 6, 1913, it ap- 
. peared that the railway was engaged 
in both interstate and intrastate com- 
merce and maintained yards and 
switches at Memphis, Tenn. Gadd 
was in the service of the railway com- 
pany, being employed as a fireman on 
a switch engine in its Memphis yards, 
and while so employed lost his leg by 
being run over by the switch engine 
which he was employed to fire. It 
was held that he was employed in in- 
terstate commerce at the time of his 
injury. 

In Illinois Central Ry. Co. et.al. vs. 
Porter, 207 led. 311,, decided: by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals., Sixth’ Circuit; June: 30, 1913; it 
appeared that the railway company 
Was engagéd in both interstate and in- 
trastate commerce. Porter was a 
truckman in the employ of the rail- 
way company and was injured while 
loading interstate freight from a 
warehouse into one of the railway 
company’s cars. It was held that he 
was engaged in interstate commerce 
within the meaning of the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1908. 

In Law vs. Illinois Central Ry. Co. 
et al., 208 Fed., 869, decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit, on November 4, 
1913, it appeared that a boilermaker’s 
helper was employed in the shops of 
a railroad company and was injured 
while assisting in the repair of an en- 
gine regularly in use in interstate 
commerce but temporarily in the shop 
for repairs, where it had been for 
twenty-one days, and was returned to 
use two days later. It was held that 
the boilermaker’s helper was em- 
ployed in interstate commerce at the 
time of his injury within the meaning 
of the federal employers’ liability act 
of 1908. 

Ime Na KR, iso: vs. Lankford, 
209 Fed., 321, decided by the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th 
Circuit, on December 2, 1913, it ap- 
peared that, therlasy a UNG Re Rios: 
was a railroad engaged in transport- 
ing both interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. It maintained railroad yards 
at Paris, Tenn., and one Lankford 
was employed as a switchman in said 
yards. On the night of December 6, 
1910, Lankford, while so employed 
in said yards, was making up an inter- 
state commerce train and was run 
over by a switch engine and killed. It 
was held that he was, at the time of 
his injury, engaged in interstate com- 
merce, 

In Eng. vs. Southern Pacific Co., 
210 Fed., 92, it was held that where 
a carrier is engaged in both interstate 
and intrastate commerce, using the 
same instrumentalities, appliances and 
employes in both classes of service, an 
injured employe will be regarded as 
having been engaged in intrastate 
commerce, so as to entitle him to sue 
under the federal employers’ liability 
act of 1908, when the work in which 
he was engaged at the time of his in- 
jury was so closely connected with 
interstate commerce as to be a part 
thereof. In this case the injured em- 
ploye was engaged in framing a new 
office in a freight shed belonging to 
tne carrier, and was sawing boards 
and nailing them in place on the wall. 
The office was part of a building 
owned, controlled and operated by 
the railroad in furtherance of and in 
carrying on its business for both 
interstate and intrastate shipments of 
freight. It was held that such work 
did not amount to a construction of 
new instrumentalities of commerce, 
but was clearly in the nature of a re- 
pair of an instrumentality then in use, 
and that the work in which the em- 
ploye was engaged was connected with 
interstate commerce. 

tae OM IN il ern hie Keates CARS; 
Vizbari, 210 Fed., 118, decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 2nd Circuit, on December 18, 
IQI3, it appeared that Vizbari was a 
subject of the Emperor of Austria 
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and the railroad was a citizen of the 
state of Connecticut, engaged in both 
interstate and intrastate commerce 
and also doing business in the state 
of New York where Vizbari resided 
and where he was employed by the 
railroad as a section hand. Vizbari 
was injured while striking a_ steel 
chisel with a sledge hammer for the 
purpose of cutting a steel rail. The 
chisel and hammer were furnished by 
the section foreman in charge of the 
defendant, the chisel being held on 
the rail by another of the railroad’s 
employes when a piece of iron or 
steel flew off the chisel and struck 
Vizbari in the right eye destroying its 
sight. It was held that he was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce at the 
time of the injury. 


Ins Grog ellus Dear aaa 
Go, 2278 >. ASA. decided ebruary: 
24, 1913, it appeared that the rail- 
road company operates a line of road 
running from Nazarreth to Portland, 
Pas and thats branch road: known as 
the Pen Argyl Branch proceeds off in 
a northeasterly direction from Pen 
Argyl Junction, a point on the de- 
fendant’s line. Between 100 and 150 
yards northeast of Pen Argyl Junc- 
tion there is a switch running off the 
Pen Argyl Branch, called Albion Sid- 
ing No. 2, which extends to certain 
quarries in that vicinity. The switch 
track is level or practically so for the 
first 100 feet, and then rises towards 
the northeast with a grade of one foot 
in 100 feet. From the place where 
the Albion switch connects with the 
Pen Argyl Branch down to the main 
track and then westward on the main 
track there is a down grade. Six 
gondola cars, each about 36 feet in 
length, loaded with ashes, had been 
placed on the spur by the train crew 
of which Troxell was the fireman, he 
at that particular time acting as en- 
gineer, two days before the happen- 
ing of the injury to him. The night 
before the injury the yard shifter and 
crew had moved the cars a consider- 
able distance -further on the spur 
from the Junction of the siding with 


the branch and on the up grade. The 
next morning at about half past seven 
o’clock these cars were seen running 
rapidly down grade towards the point 
where the collision occurred. Troxell 
was then engaged as fireman in pro- 
pelling a train eastward, consisting in 
part of interstate commerce cars and 
freight, and was at the time working 
on@the tenders.ot they eucincmesuuc 
runaway cars, going at great speed, 
collided with the locomotive and 
Troxell was buried under the wreck 
and killed. It was held that he was 
engaged in interstate commerce at the 
time of his death. 


In Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. ws. 
Farnes, 229 U: S.; 114, decided May 
26, 1913, the injury to the employe 
occurred in the night time, in the 
month of February, in the railroad 
yards of The Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Co. at North Fork, W. Va., while he 
was piloting a locomotive through 
several switches to a main track, 
where the locomotive was to be at- 
tached to an interstate train to assist 
in moving it over an up-grade in the 
direction of the next station. He car- 
ried a torch and was proceeding in 
advance of the locomotive to see 
whether the switches were in proper 
position, and, if not, change them. 
Upon reaching the first switch, he 
found it in proper position, signalled 
the engineer accordingly, and ad- 
vanced along the track between the 
rails, to a point near the next switch 
where the engine overtook him and 
inflicted serious injuries upon him and 
resulted in the loss of his right leg. 
It was held that he was employed in 
interstate commerce at the time of his 
injury. 

In Pederson vs. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. Co., 229 U. 
S., 146, decided May 26, 1913, it ap- 
peared that defendant was operating 
a railroad for the transporting of pas- 
sengers and freight in interstate and 
intrastate commerce and plaintiff was 
an iron worker employed by defend- 
ant in the alteration and repair of 
some of its bridges and tracks at or 
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near Hoboken, N. J. On the after- 
noon of his injury the plaintiff and 
another employe, under the direction 
of their foreman, were carrying from 
a tool car to a bridge, known as the 
Duffield Bridge, some bolts or rivets 
which were to be used by them that 
night or very early the next morn- 
ing in repairing the bridge, the repair 
to consist in- taking out an existing 
girder and inserting a new one. The 
bridge could be reached only by pass- 
ing over an intervening temporary 
bridge at James Avenue. These 
bridges were being regularly used in 
both interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. While the plaintiff was car- 
rying a sack of bolts or rivets over 
the James Avenue bridge, on his way 
to the Duffeld Bridge, he was run 
down and injured by an mtrastate 
passenger train. It was held that 
Pederson was engaged in mterstate 
commerce at the time of his injury. 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter, who de- 
livered the opinion of the court, said: 


“That the defendant was engaged in 
interstate commerce is conceded, so we are 
only concerned with the nature of the 
work in which the plaintiff was employed 
at the time of his injury. Among the 
questions which necessarily arise in this 
connection are these: Was that work be- 
ing done independently of the ‘interstate 
commerce in which the defendant was en- 
gaged, or was it so closely connected 
therewith as. to. bel a: part of ith Was its 
performance a matter of indifference so 
far as that commerce’ was concerned, or 
was it in the nature of a duty resting upon 
the carrier? The answers are obvious. 
Tracks and bridges are as indispensable to 
interstate commerce by railroad as are 
engines and cars, and sound economic 
reasons unite with set rules of law in de- 
manding that all of these instrumentalities 
be kept in repair. The security, expansion 
and efficiency of the commerce depends in 
a large measure upon this being done. In- 
deed, the statute now before us proceeds 
upon the theory that the carrier is charged 
with. the dut~ of exercising appropriate 
care, to prevent, Or correct ‘any defect or 
insiuthierency. es ee. in its’ cars; ‘en- 
gines, appliances, machinery, track, road- 
bed, works, boats, wharves or other equip- 
ment’ used in interstate commerce. But 
independently of the statute we are of the 
opinion that the work of keeping such in- 
strumentalities in a proper state of repair 


while thus used is so closely related to 
such commerce as to be in practice and 
in legal contemplation a part of it. The 
contention to the contrary proceeds upon 
the assumption that interstate commerce 
by railroads can be separated into its 
several elements and the nature of each 
determined regardless of its relation to 
others or to the business as a whole. The 
true test always is: Is the work in ques- 
tion a part of the interstate commerce in 
which the carrier is engaged?” 


Again Mr. Justice Van Devanter 
says on page 152: 

“True, a track or bridge may be used 
in both interstate and intrastate commerce, 
but when it is so used it is none the less 
an instrumentality of the former; nor does 
its double use prevent the employment of 
those who are engaged in its repair or in 
keeping it in suitable condition for use 
from being an employment in interstate 
commerce.” 


In St. Lows, San Francisco. & 
Leras hy. (C0; 0S. Seale, 220° US. 
156, was an action against a railroad 
company to recover damages for the 
death of one of its employes while in 
iS puSchvICes in yelis = raulroad svaraurat 
North Sherman, Texas, the death be- 
ing caused by the negligence of other 
employes, . The “defendant was-sa 
Texas corporation, owning and oper- 
ating a railroad extending from the 
boundary between Oklahoma and 
Texas southward through North 
Sherman, Texas. This railroad con- 
nected at the Oklahoma boundary 
with another one extending north- 
ward through Madill, Okla., and the 
two were so operated that trains were 
run through from North Sherman to 
Madill and from Madill to North 
Sherman. The defendant was en- 
gaged in both interstate and intrastate 
commerce, much the larger part of 
its traffic handled in its North Sher- 
man yard being interstate commerce. 
The deceased was employed by de- 
fendant as a yard clerk im that yard 
and his principal duties were those of 
examining incoming and _ outgoing 
trains and making a record of the 
numbers and initials on the cars, of 
inspecting and making a record of the 
seals on the car doors, of checking the 
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cars with the conductors’ lists and of 
putting cards for labels on the cars 
to guide switching crews in breaking 
up incoming and making up outgoing 
trains. His duties related to both 
interstate and intrastate traffic, and at 
the time of his injury and death he 
was on his way through the yard to 
one of the tracks therein to meet an 
incoming freight train from Madill, 
Oklahoma, composed of several cars, 
ten of which were loaded with freight. 
The purpose for which he was going 
to the train was that of taking the 
numbers of the cars and otherwise 
performing his duties in respect to 
them. While so engaged he was 
struck and fatally injured by a switch 
engine which was being negligently 
operated by other employes in the 
yard, 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter, who de- 
livered the opinion of the court, said: 


“Tn our opinion; the evidence does not 
admit of any other view that that the case 
made by it was within the federal statute.” 


In this case it is also held that where 
the federal employers’ liability act is 
applicable state statutes on the same 
subject are excluded by reason of the 
supremacy of the former. 


Inv Northt Carolina (hh Cores. 
Zachary admr., 232 U.S. 248, decided 
February 2, 1914, it appeared that 
one Burgess was employed as a loco- 
motive fireman by the Southern Ry. 
Co., which was the lessee of The 
North Carolina R. R. Co. On April 
29, 1909, Burgess was engaged at the 
switch yards maintained by the 
Southern Ry. at Selma, N. C., in the 
discharge of his duties as fireman 
upon one of its switch engines and 
about eight o’clock P. M. on said 
date, after inspecting, oiling, firing 
and preparing the engine for starting 
on a trip from Selma to Spencer, N. 
C., he attempted to cross certain 
tracks that intervened between the en- 
gine and his boarding house, which 
was located a short distance away. 
Another engine was standing upon a 
side track in such position as to shut 


off Burgess’ view of the main track. 
It had its blower on and was making 
a noise so loud.that Burgess could not 
hear a third engine, a switch engine, 
which was used in the yard, which at 
that time was running backward at a 
dangerous rate of speed without head- 
light and without an adequate and 
competent crew. As Burgess stepped 
from the track at the rear of the sec- 
ond engine and was about to step on 
the main line and attempt to cross it 
he was struck and killed by the switch 
engine,; - The Southern Ry.Coe; was 
engaged in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce. It was held that 
Burgess was engaged in interstate 
commerce at the time he was ‘killed, 
The* North Carolina R:. R. Go. being 
held liable. under: a* statute? of sthe 
State of North Carolina which makes 
the lessor of a railroad liable for in- 
juries to the employes of its lessee. 
In Illinois Central vs. Behrens, 233 
U2oma73 pdecidedsApril 27,10 4.ate 
was held that where a railroad is a 
highway for both interstate and intra- 
state commerce and the two classes 
of traffic are interdependent in point 
of both movement and safety, Con- 
gress may, under the power com- 
mitted to it by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, regulate the lia- 
bility of the carrier for injury suf- 
fered by an employe engaged in gen- 
eral work pertaining to both classes 
of commerce, whether the particular 
service performed at the time, iso- 
latedly considered, is in interstate or 
intrastate commerce, but that in en- 
acting the federal employers’ liability 
act of 1908 Congress confined the lia- 
bility imposed by that act to injuries 
occurring to employes when the par- 
ticular service in which they are em- 
ployed at the time of injury is a part 
of interstate commerce and that an 
employe of a carrier in interstate com- 
merce by railroad who is engaged on 
a switch engine in moving several 
cars loaded with intrastate freight 
from a point in a city to another point 
in the same city is not engaged in in- 
terstate commerce and an injury then 
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sustained is not within the employers’ 
liability act of 1908 and that the fact 
that the injured employe expected 
upon the completion of that task to 
engage in another which was a part 
of interstate commerce, was imma- 
terial, and insufficient to bring him 
under that act, 

From the foregoing decisions, many 
of which were decided subsequent 
to the enactment of the workmen’s 
compensation act of 1913, it is ap- 
parent that practically all employes 
of railroads engaged in both interstate 
and intrastate commerce are subject 
to the provisions of the federal em- 
ployers’ liability act at least a part of 
the time. Most carriers engaged in 
both interstate and intrastate com- 
merce use the same instrumentalities 
in both, and both interstate and intra- 
state commerce may be carried on at 
one and the same time; as, where a 
train is composed partly of cars laden 
with goods destined to a point in a 
foreign state and partly of cars laden 
with goods destined to a point within 
the state. In all such cases, it is 
often very difficult to determine when 
an employe is engaged in interstate or 
inttastates commerce, ~Ino order to 
come within the laws of the state it 
seems to be necessary for both the 
carrier and the employe to be engaged 
solely in mtrastate commerce at the 
time the injury occurs, but the trend 
of the decisions seem to be toward 
holding the employe to be engaged in 
interstate commerce where he is en- 
gaged, alternately at each and the 
duties he is performing with respect 
to each are not clearly distinguishable. 

In the claim under consideration 
Blevins was employed by a company 
which was engaged in both interstate 
and intrastate commerce. His duty 
in the tower was to manipulate the 
switches by means of levers in order 
to admit trains from the several roads 
entering the city of Dayton on to the 
tracks of his.employer and into the 
union depot of that city. The several 
railroads operating trains into the city 
were carriers of both interstate and 


» 


intrastate commerce, so that Blevins, 
in the performance of his duty, might 
at a given time be engaged in inter- 
state business and immediately there- 
after or before in intrastate business ; 
but at no time was he continuously 


. engaged in intrastate business. 


The dependents of Blevins have 
filed a claim for compensation under 
the provisions of Section 27 of the 
compensation act. This section pro- 
vides in substance that if an employer 
does not comply with the provisions 
of the compensation act by contribut- 
ing to the state insurance fund, or by 
electing to carry his own risk his em- 
ploye may, if injured, and his depend- 
ents may, in the event he is killed, 
file a claim with the Industrial Com- 
mission for the purpose of having the 
amount of compensation fixed and 
determined and such compensation, 
when determined, shall be paid to the 
injured employe or to his dependents 
in the event of. his death by the em- 
ployer. 

It is admitted that The Dayton 
Union Ry. Co. was not a subscriber 
to the state insurance fund at the time 
of Blevins’ injury or death, nor had 
it elected to pay .compensation direct 
as provided by Section 22 of the act, 
so that it becomes important for us 
to determine whether it is an em- 
ployer within the meaning of the act 
and whether Blevins was an employe 
within the meaning of the act at the 
time he received the injury which re- 
sulted in his death. 

As before stated, there would be no 
question about the matter at all if it 
were not for the provisions of Section 
51 of the act which constitute an ex- 
ception to Sections 13 and 14 thereof. 

Section 51 of the act was recently 
construed by The United States Dis- 
trict Court of the Southern District 
of Ohio, Eastern Division, in the ¢ase 
of Connole vs. Norfolk & Western 
Ry. Co. (unreported), the decision 
being rendered by Sater, J., who made 
use of the following language: 


“The earlier portions of section fifty- 
one make the act applicable to employers 
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and employes engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce (notwithstanding any 
federal act affecting them) to the extent 
only that both are engaged in intrastate 
work alone at the time of the happening 
of an injury to an employe; that is to say, 
the work must be clearly separable and 
distinguishable from interstate or foreign 
commerce to bring the employer and its 
injured employe within the terms of the 
statute. After thus making the act ap- 
plicable to such persons the section recites: 
‘and then only (shall the provisions of this 
act apply to them) when such employer and 
any of his workmen working only in this 
state, with the approval of the state liabil- 
ity board of awards (now The Industrial 
Commission of Ohio), and so far as not 
forbidden by the act of Congress, volun- 
tarily accept the provisions of this act by 
filing written acceptances, which, when 
filed with and approved by the board 
(Commission) shall subject the acceptors 
irrevocably to the provisions of this act to 
all intents and purposes as if they had 
been originally included within its terms, 
during the period or periods for which the 
premiums herein provided have been paid.’ 
oe “eee alt, isr urged thatwiti sections ty 
one be interpreted according to the lan- 
guage found in it, inequality and injustice 
result in that the law is rendered inap- 
plicable to persons employed by an inter- 
state carrier (unless compliance be had 
with the conditions named 
tion), and that so to interpret it may en- 
danger the validity of the entire act, not- 
withstanding the provision in section 
fifty-nine that should any section or pro- 
vision of the act be held unconstitutional 
or invalid, such holding shall not affect the 
validity of the act as a whole or any part 
thereof other than the part so decided to 
be unconstitutional. The General As- 
sembly left no room for interpretation. 
The language of the section, in so far as 
here involved, is clear, and by deliberate 
action that body inserted words of limita- 
tion and exception. To accede to the con- 
struction asked by the plaintiff is for the 
court to legislate, or to state it more ac- 
curately, to nullify legislative action and 
strike out what the General Assembly in- 
serted and insert what is- deliberately 
struck. outs. 1. his a. courttinay notedc, 


We believe Judge Sater’s construc- 
tion of the law is the correct one. It 
it useless for us to speculate as to the 
reason for the insertion of the words 
“and then only” in the section in 


in such sec-. 


question, but it may be that the Legis- 
lature recognized the very unsettled 
condition of the law affecting carriers 
engaged in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce and their employes 
and that the words in question were 
inserted in order that many difficulties 
of administration might thereby be 
avoided. Whatever the reasom may 
have ~been for the use of such 
language, an election of both em- 
ploye and employer is required prior 
to the injury; otherwise they are not 
within the provisions of the state act, 
although both were engaged in intra- 
state commerce at the time of injury. 


Neither The Dayton Union Rail- 
way Co. nor Blevins had filed written 
acceptances with The Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio electing to operate 
as to intrastate business, under the 
workmen’s compensation act of Ohio; 
therefore, neither of them were at the 
time of Blevins’ death subject to its 
provisions. 

We think Section 51 applies only 
to carriers and their employes en- 
gaged in both interstate and intrastate 
business. In other words, carriers 
engaged solely in intrastate business 
and their employes are subject to the 
general provisions ofthe act. y Buta 
the carrier and his employes are en- 
gaged alternately in interstate and - 
intrastate business, or engaged in both 
interstate and intrastate business at 
one and the same time neither are sub- 
ject to the act but both are excluded 
by the provisions of Section 51 even 
as to injuries sustained while the em- 
ployer and the employe are both en- 
gaged in intrastate business, unless 
both have prior to the injury elected 
to operate under its provisions. 


This being our conclusion, we have 
no jurisdiction to determine the 
rights of the parties, and the applica- 
tion of the claimants must be digs 
missed, 
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“A DAY IN THE CLAIMS DEPARTMENT.” 


By A. C. Scuort, Rating Actuary. 


In recording a day’s events in the 
claims department, some very inter- 
esting facts are brought to light. In 
this department all notices of injury 
to employes of employers insured 
under the general plan are filed, as 
are also the claims filed under the 
self-insurance section of the act and 
those injuries occurring to public 
employes. 


The average daily number of first 
notice of injury reports filed under 
the general plan is about 230, and 
under the self insurance plan about 
50. Besides these two classes there 
are filed daily about three claims by 
public employes who come under the 
provision of the act, and one per day 
by those injured under Section 27 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
which provides that any employes 
sustaining an injury not purposely 
self-inflicted while in the course of 
his employment, whose employer had 
not complied with the law in taking 
out some form of state insurance, 
may file his claim with the Industrial 
Commission and* receive compensa- 
tion commensurate with the injury 
sustained as provided for by the law. 

In*totalling the number of accidents 
reported daily, it has been found that 
the average at the present time is 
about. 284, exclusive of at least’ a 
death per day reported to the claims 
department. 

Carrying out this total for a week, 
we have over 1,700 cases and for the 
‘year the appalling total of over 88,- 
ooo accidents. 

In the terrible struggle now raging 
in Europe, figures at hand at the 
present time show that about 16% of 
the men engaged in the war are 
killed, wounded, reported as missing 
or prisoners. Deducting 4% (a very 
conservative estimate) for prisoners, 
we find that about 12% of those en- 


gaged were either killed or injured. 
In this conflict every device known to 
the science of warfare is being used 
with the sole purpose and object of 
destroying life. 

Coming back to. the results of in- 
dustrial accidents in Ohio, we have 
found that about 88,000 accidents oc- 
cur to the 765,000 employes covered 
under the state insurance plan 
throughout the period of one year; 
approximately 12%, or one out of 
every eight engaged in the industries 
of this State receives some form of 
injury in the course of emp!oyment 
during the period mentioned above. 

Practically the same percentage of 
injuries occur to the industrial work- 
ers of Ohio as are occurring to the 
soldiers of the various armies en- 
gaged in the war in Europe, and this 
in spite of the fact that on the one 
hand safety devices are coming into 
general use for the conserving of life 
and limb, while on the other the main 
object is the destruction of those en- 
gaged. From this data one may 
readily see the necessity for the slogan 
of “safety first”, and the hope that 
this warning signal may bring about 
the desired result in a reduction of 
the industrial accidents of the future. 

In the following data compiled only 
those cases of accidents occurring 
under the general plan of insurance 
were used; the number of employes 
coming under this plan is 628,000, and 
the daily average of accidents re- 
ported about 230. 

The accidents reported on August 
I5, 1914, were taken as a basis for 
calculation. The total number of 
days lost through injuries inflicted 
were 3,196, or an average of 14 days 
for each injury sustained. Thirty- 
three per cent of the cases resulted in 
disabilities of over one week, and in 
these cases compensation was paid by 
the Commission. In the other cases 
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the disabilities were of less than one 


week’s duration; in these cases medi- 


cal bills were allowed. 

The three most serious cases were: 
Ist, a fracture of the skull, compound 
fracture of the leg and one arm (this 
injured employe has since recovered 
and returned to his regular employ- 
ment) ; 2nd, an injury which resulted 
in the loss of an eye; 3rd, the amputa- 
tion of both the thumb and index 
finger of the right hand. 


Eleven injuries occurred which re- 
sulted in amputations; six of these 
occasioned the entire loss of one 
finger, one the loss of finger and 
thumb, while the remainder were 
were amputations at the middle or at 
the distal joints. 

Seventeen cases of fractures oc- 
curred on this day; one to the skull, 
five to the arm, four to the ribs, four 
to the fingers and one each to hand, 
ankle and foot. 

Injuries to the fingers and eyes 
made up nearly 50% of the total 
number reported, and with the in- 
juries to the hands, arms and feet 
comprise about 75% of the total 
number of cases. 


A tabulation follows showing the 
number of injuries and assignment to 
the various parts of the body in which 
they ocurred: 


PRD CHILETL wie Nis weasel rat iea, OAL MENIN, Peasig ynitontaas 2 
MATIC TGs Ria fe oe, 5 cet rey ok ae tet Lo te 6 
PATI UNG cP. Rave he oota dh siceowe Cr uate 16 
Arteies): (severed ya goat meric atts vis ae 3 
BA ed eae hg NBN OC Sa nas 0 WE Lo en Aue in by 4 
MOH ESN, peas stl Gude Re aRecnte. Cae eae oe ont, 2 
TOLD OWS ccasKie cr atetintet bas uaeemaby: Bike. ek sae 4 
PVCs ies fee eae nates Oo aie abner 43 
PACER Beate. tttan Meactaieh oie hte eee 1 
PCC fis. Sous, ce We Bo est ee ee ee es 15 
Ree er Sh hg Lio, Vsti She tet yh Rianne 54 
PTATIGS a be Vouk so eee eee Or eer ae 20 
PLGA ek siceteteng os, cae alte REA eas an we ee EL 6 
LEG iin 1 aisha torah Ci See oie, eae ais’ SCT i) 
TRIO Nia aus CEO ne EP ohh Dyes is ae 5 
ORM BPH i RANE Rubs likes’ sate Sele eos oie Eee arate 7 
IN DSO) 2 salah a Wace et Bae ee tind ect MERE ae ‘| 
1301 SUA CE Ie SOREO REN, Ro ara OW nk gh Tone bs 4 
MH as, Fe tor ok hed ee ae she bee 1 
i) aN EN eee POR ac OS os a ON a A Sat 5 


The various kinds of injuries sus- 
tained from a medical standpoint may 


be shown by the following enumera- 
tion and table: 


ARIPUEATIONS $13.5 oas- desis sys olabpeiateeeee 11 
Bruises ~.lae. PRA MUR Sina ttle sale Bnd PE tb ti) 20 
BULIST /, LS a AG Pk abe ene eal oe 12 
Crushitio vanjurye ees yo eons tek eee 14 
CERES TR Ce In Oo ee ote 36 
Dislocations £L gee. a hte ten eee Coe 3 
imery in eves: Sua. iakcteasteals tere 13 
Fractures “to. Bink. see eee ae eres 17 
FSET ar ak ae wee lee ne set 3 
TAPeCtIONS Wit Se ree eee eee 12 
TDaicerations es er es. (ates eek ny cee 13 
Prostratione, 2.5% vs Fae oe ae ee ee t 
SOPTAAS ho tee pat oa tact ate ae 10 
Steel ‘Sliversiin Leyes ..;c55% eee eet 28 
Lorn: ligaments 230 ie es oe eee eer 3 
‘Lorn, museles wok had Por weet’. ei 1 


Great strides have been made in 
adopting various methods and plans 
to reduce the number of infections, 
which in many cases result seriously, 
but in some instances slight injuries ~ 
are neglected, no first aid dressings 
are applied and infection is the result. 
About 6% of the cases reported 
eventually show infections. | 


An interesting feature in connection 
with the injury reports received and 
filed in connection with a day’s work 
in the claims department, lies in the 
fact of the great number of nationali- 
ties represented among the injured. 


Twenty-four nationalities were rep- 
resented in this day’s injury reports. 
One hundred and twenty-five were 
those of Americans and eighty-nine 
were the cases of foreigners. This 
ratio in per cent would be 59%. 
Americans and 41% foreigners. 


The Germans sustained 17% of the 
injuries among those of foreign birth, 
closely followed by the Italians. The 
Hungarians, English and Russians 
follow in order, these five nationalities 
representing 23% of the total number 
of injuries for the day. A great many 
of these foreigners who file claims 
with the department know very little 
of the English language and for this 
reason some difficulty results in the 
completion of their claims. | 

One other interesting feature, es- 
pecially so to the employer, is the fact 
that seventy-four different kinds of 
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industries were represented in the 
operation of which the injuries. for 
the day occurred. Every schedule 
found in the manual of rates issued 
by the Industrial Commission is repre- 
sented by some injury. 

The greatest number of injuries 
were incurred in the machine shops of 
the state, thirty-five accidents, or 17% 
-of the total, were reported and charge- 
able against the machine shop hazard, 
It may be stated in this connection 


RESOLUTION OF JANUARY 5, 


that a great many of these cases were 
not of a serious nature, at least half 
of them being caused by emery and 
steel slivers. 3 

Eleven cases, or 6% of the total, 
occurred in the manufacture of con- 
crete reinforcing material. Ten cases, 
or 5% of the total number, were re- 
ported as coming through the foundry 
hazard. The remainder were found 
scattered through more than seventy 
other classes of industries. 


1915, CONTROLLING THE REVI- 


SION OF RATES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1915. 


WHEREAS, It is provided by section 
7 of “an act to further define the 
powers, duties and jurisdiction of the 
State Liability Board of Awards with 
reference to the collection, mainten- 
ance and disbursement of the state 
insurance fund for the benefit of in- 
jured and the dependents of killed 
euiploves 3.(103, O41, 772 )}0 that. on 
the first day of July, 1914, and semi- 
annually thereafter, a readjustment 
of the rates shall be made for each 
of the several classes of occupation 
or industry which, in the judgment 
of the board, have developed an 
average loss ratio in accordance with 
the experience of the board in the 
administration of the law as shown 
by accounts kept as provided herein” ; 
and, 

~ WHEREAS, In the judgment of the 
_ board (now the Industrial Commis- 


sion) no occupation or industry has, 


as yet developed an average loss 
‘ratio; and, 

WHEREAS, It is the purpose of the 
commission to reduce the rates to a 
point consistent with safety in the 
maintenance of the solvency of the 
state insurance fund; and, 

WHEREAS, In the judgement of ae 
-commission, certain rate reductions 
can be made as of January I, 1915, 
without impairing the solvency of the 

-sstate insurance fund; and, 


’ WuHuereas, The individual  sub- 


classes have now developed sufficient 
experience to warrant the adoption of 
the sub-class as “the controlling unit” 
in the calculation of rate revisions; 
Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the sub-class 
be adopted as the controlling ,unit in 
the calculation of the rate revisions 
as of July 1, 1914; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the 
rate revisions of the sub-classes be 
controlled by the folowing conditions: 

(a) The loss ratio developed by 
the sub-class. 

(b) The earned premium exposure 
of the sub-class. 

(c) The character of hazard of the 
sub-class. 

(d) The loss ratio developed by the 
class as a whole. 

(e) The earned premium exposure 
of the class as a whole. 

(f) The number of deaths and 
permanent total disabilities experi- 
enced by the class as a whole; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That no 
sub-class receive a reduction whose 
losses have equalled or exceeded its 
earned premium; and, 

Be lt Further Resolved, That every 
rate revision (where the rate revision 
is a reduction) be on a retroactive 
basis from the time the employer paid 
his first premium into the state insur- 
ance fund, provided the sub-class has 
not shown a deficit in any previous 
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financial statement, in which event 
the rate shall be retroactive to the 
date the sub-class exhibited a deficit; 
and, 

Be It Further Resolved; That the 
retroactive rate, where applicable, be 


applied against all expirations of | 


insurance occurring between January 
I, 1915, and July 1, 1915. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the 
retroactive rate, as applied to those 
employers entitled to same, be calcu- 
lated and credited in the following 
manner : 


That the premium for each six 
months insurance period that the em- 
ployer has had state insurance cover- 
age be recalculated on the basis of 
the rate effective for his sub-class as. 
of January I, 1915, and that the dif- 
ference in premium developed by this 
calculation and the premium de- 
veloped by the previous calculation 
be credited in the quotation of his 
current renewal premium. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the 
following modification in rates be 
made effective as of January I, 1915: 


: RATE REDUCTION. 
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* Note: New Classification. 
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Classification. Rate 
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Be It Resolved, That Rule V of the 
Rules of Rating, as adopted June 22, 
1914, be and the same is* hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


“RULE V— PENALIZATION CHARGES. 


(a) For Non-fatal Accidents: 


In the event the accident experience of 
an employer reflects a ratio in excess of ten 
injuries per one hundred thousand dollars 
payroll expenditure, then a charge of 3% 
shall be made against each injury in excess 
thereof. 


(b) For Fatal Accidents: 


A charge of 20% plus $25.00 shall be 
made against the premium of an employer 
for the occurrence of a single death within 
a given six months’ period; and an addi- 
tional charge of 10% plus $25.00 shall be 
made against the premium for each subse- 
quent death occurring within the same six 
months’ period; such charge or charges to 
continue until the sum of $500.00 has been 
paid into the state insurance fund on ac- 
count of each such death. 


In no given six months’ period, however, 
shall such charge or charges, including 
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permanent total disability charges, accu- 
mulate (of ems rey an ainount in ex- 
cess of $4,000. 

Cc)": hor Total 
Accidents : 

A charge of 20% plus $25.00 shall be 
made against the premium of an em- 
ployer for the occurrence of a single per- 
manent total disability injury within a 
given six months’ period: and an additional 
charge of 10% plus $25.00 shall be made 
against the premium for each subsequent 
one occurring within the same six months’ 
period; such charge or charges to con- 
tinue until the sum of $1,000 has been paid 
into the state insurance fund on account of 
each such permanent total disability injury. 


In no given six months’ period, however, 
shall such charge or charges, including 
fatal charges accumulate (of themselves), 
an amount in excess of $4,000.00.” 


Be it Further Resolved, That said 
Rule V as herein amended, be appli- 
cable against all current deferred 
premium which has been developed by 


pao Disability 


the operation of the rules heretofore 
in existence on the same subject. 


Be it Further Resolved, ‘That Rule 
VI of the Rules of Rating as adopted 
June 22, 1914, be and the same is 
hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 


RULE ‘VI —— DISTRIBUTION OF COST, 


(a) Fatal Accidents: 

The cost ofs-all fatal. aecidents ‘over 
and above $500.00 shall be made as a charge 
against the schedule in which they occur. 

(b) -Permanent Total Disability Acci- 
dents: 

The cost of all permanent total dis- 
ability accidents over and above $1,000.00 
shall be made as a charge ,against the 
schedule in which they occur. 

(c) Unliquidated Deferred Premium: 

The cost of all unliquidated deferred 
premium resulting from the termination of 
the life of the business of an employer shall 
be made as a charge against the schedule 
in which they occur. 


IMPORTANT RULING RELATIVE TO THE APPLICATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES EMERGENCY REVENUE LAW TO 
THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF OHIO. 


In response to a request made by 
this Commission to Hon. B. E. Wil- 
liamson, Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue of the 11th District of Ohio, for 
a ruling as to the application of the 
United States emergency revenue law, 
commonly known as the stamp tax 
law, to papers, particularly certifi- 
cates, filed with or issued by this De- 
partment, there has been sent to us 
by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue at Washington, D. C., a 
copy of Treasury Decision No. 2087, 
which is as follows: 


“With reference to that provision of 
Schedule “A” of the Internal Revenue Act 
of October 22nd, 1914, which provides that 
“certificates of any description required by 
law not otherwise specified in this Act” 
are subject to a tax of ten cents, this office 
holds that the first requirement necessary 
to subject any given certificate thus gen- 
erally described to tax, is that it shall be 
one which is required to be given by law — 
national, state or municipal. That is, 
the issuance of the certificate must be 
mandatory under conditions or circum- 


stances prescribed by law, or it must be 
one which the individual is expressly 
authorized to demand and receive. All 
such certificates are taxable except those 
which are given strictly in the exercise of 
the functions —governmental, taxing, or 
municipal—of the Government, State, or 
other political sub-division. 


It is further held that certificates which 
are not required by express statute, but are 
required by regulations of this, or any 
other Executive Department, although 
such regulations ordinarily have the force 
and effect of law, are not certificates re- 
quired by law within the meaning of the 
said Act, it being held by this office that 
Congress did not intend to authorize 
Government Departments to extend tax- 
tion by multiplying regulations. Income 
tax certificates required by regulations are, 
therefore, not taxable. 


A simple acknowledgement or jurat bée- 
fore a notary public, or other officer au- 
saa to administer oaths, is not tax- 
able 

Certificates required by law ested by 
any Department or officer of the Govern- 
ment at the request of private persons, 
solely for private use, should be stamped. 

Certificates of national banks specifically © 
required by statute to be rendered to the 


_ 


’ motives, 


which 


. 
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Comptroller of the Currency, are taxable. 

Certificates issued by state or municipal 
officers showing the authority of the per- 
son before whom an instrument is attested, 
are taxable. 

Warehouse certificates, 
law, are taxable. 

A certificate of title or search carrying 


if required by 


with it a guaranty of title and assuming 


liability for any loss incurred through a 
flaw in the title, is held to be a bond of in- 
surance, and subject to a tax of one-half 
of one cent on each dollar charged for its 
guaranty provision. 


A certificate of search showing that the 
dockets of records of a court have been 
searched, and. showing either that liens 
exist or do not exist as to the ~roperty, or 
that judgments are recorded or are not re- 
corded, and also certificates of search to 
ascertain whether or not titles are good, 
whether taxes have been paid, and other 


certificates of this character are not stich © 


as are required in the general discharge of 
governmental functions on the part of the 
officers giving them, but are such as are 
needed for private use and private interest, 
and are, therefore, subject to tax if the law 
required they shall be issued upon demand 
therefor; otherwise exempt. 

From among many certificates concerning 
inquiry has been made, especial 
reference is made to the following, which, 
under the conditions named, this office 
holds are exempt. 


(1) CERTIFICATES FOR USE OF THE Gov- 
ERNMENT (FEDERAL, STATE, OR LOCAL). 

Such certificates are exempt, for ex- 
ample, certificates of officers of the United 
States, or any State, County, 
municipal corporation, or other corporation 
exercising the taxing power, given in the 
discharge of official functions necessary in 
carrying on the machinery of the govern- 
ment; certificates of election; certificates 
of court officer, under direction and 
authority of the Court, and which is neces- 
sary to give proper effect to the Court pro- 
ceedings; Court processes, such as.sum- 
monses, ‘writs of attachments, subpoenas, 
warrants, orders of the Court, etc.: returns 
or reports made to the Government for its 
own tse, sttch as income and special tax 
returns, application for licenses, reports 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and to other branches of the Federal or 
State Governments for governmental pur- 
poses or use; certificates issued at tax sale 
or certificates of redemption from tax sales. 

(2) CertiFIcaAtes GIVEN FoR A PUBLIC 
PURPOSE. 

Such certificates are exempt when re- 
quired in the interest of the public health, 
safety, or welfare. For example, certificates 
such as by inspectors of steam vessels, loco- 
boilers, power plants, factories, 
meats, food products, lading of inflammables 


’ 


Town, © 
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or explosives, births, marriages, deaths, 
quarantine, health, etc., but such certifi- 
cates are required to be stamped, as are all 
authenticated copies thereof, when issued 
to private parties for personal use is under 
any law they are required to be issued upon 
demand; certificates issued by health of- 
ficers relative'to state statutes regulating 
employment of child labor; certificates 
given under state laws by inspectors and 
weighers of grain; and teachers’ certifi- 
cates, are exempt. | 


(3) LIcENSEs. 


Licenses or certificates of authority to 
engage in any occupation or business or to 
perform any act issued under authority of 
any state, county or municipal enactment. 
as well as applications or returns therefor, 
are not subject to tax. Such instruments 
include marriage licenses, automobile 
licenses, liquor dealers’ licenses, certificates 
of authority to insurance companies and 
agents and other similar documents. 


Any previous rulings in conflict herewith 
are hereby revoked.” 


We have given careful considera- 
tion to the contents of the foregoing 
decision and we think that it may re- 
quire some explanation. 


(1) Under the provisions of the 
foregoing decision, no certificate or 
other paper required by the rules of 
procedure governing the Department 
of Workmen’s Compensation is re- 
quired to be stamped except what is 
known as the official “death certifi- 
cate” and “certificate in proof of mar- 
riage’ where such certificates are 
certified copies of official records. 


(2) Certificates of inspection is-— 
sued by the Department of Inspection, 
Division of Inspection of Boilers, are 
not required to be stamped. 


(3) Licenses issued by the Depart- 
ment of Inspection, Division of Steam 
Engineers, are not required to be 
stamped. 

(4) Licenses to private employ- 
ment agencies issued by the Depart- 
ment of Investigation and Statistics 
are not required to be stamped. 

(5) All copies of licenses, certifi- 
cates or other papers required’ to be 
filed with The Industrial Commission 
of Ohio, or issued by it, either by 
direct statutory provision or by some 
provision contained in our rules and 
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regulations, when issued to private should furnish the revenue stamp and 
individuals to be used for’their per- it should be attached to the certificate 
sonal individual use, when a certifi- before leaving the commission. 


cate certified to by the Secretary or . 

by the head of one of the departments MET pees Yen ie 

having custody of the seal of the THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
Commission and authorized to issue oF OHIO, 
certificates should be stamped with a By Wattace D. YAPLE, 
ten-cent internal revenue stamp. The Chairman. 


person desiring the certified copy December 24, I914. 


* 
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To His Excellency, the Governor of Ohio: 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 1465-103 of the General Code of 
Ohio, The Industrial Commission of Ohio herewith submits its first annual 
report covering the fiscal year ending November 15, 1914. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALLACE D. YAPLE, 
Lae DUEEY, 
M. B. HAmMonpn, 
Members of The Industrial 
Commission of Ohio. 
December 15, 1914. ; 


STATE OF OHIO, hss 
CouNTY OF FRANKLIN, 
The undersigned members of The Industrial Commission of Ohio, being first 
duly sworn, say that the facts stated in this report are true, to the best of their 
knowledge and belief. 
WALLACE D. YAPLE, . 
ys DUFEY. 
M. B. HamMonp. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, this 6th day of Jan- 


Wary; 1915. 
Harry H. Hamm, 
[SEAL] Notary Public, Franklin County, Ohia 
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FOREWORD. 


The first day of March, 1912, marked the beginning of a new era in this 
state in the handling of injuries and deaths to workmen resulting from indus- 
trial accidents. On that date a workmen’s compensation law, elective in form, 
(102 O. L. 524, passed May 31, 1911), was placed in actual operation. This. 
elective law continued in effect until the first day of January, 1914, when it was. 
superseded by the present so-called compulsory law, passed by the General 
Assembly on February 26, 1913 (103 O. L. 72). 

This report, covering as it does the period between November 15, 1913, 
and November 15, 1914, will therefore cover one and one-half months’ opera- 
tion under the old elective law and ten and one-half months’ operation under 
the compulsory law. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF OHIO. 


On September 1, 1913, the act creating The Industrial Commission of Ohio: 
went into effect. By the terms of this act, seven state departments were merged 
and placed under the supervision of said Commission. The following depart- 
ments on said date ceased to have a legal existence: Departments of Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Chief Inspector of Mines, Chief Inspector of Work- 
shops and Factories, Chief Examiner of Steam Engineers, Board of Boiler 
Rules and State Board of’ Arbitration and Conciliation. In addition, the Indus- 
trial Commission superseded and took over the duties of the State Liability 
Board of Awards, which formerly administered the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. | 

For the purpose of organization, the work of the Commission has been 
divided into the following departments and sub-departments: 


1), EX®SCUTIVE: 


2. DEPARTMENT OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — STATE INSURANCE. 
(a) Division of Auditing. 
(b) Division of Rating. 
(c) Division of Claims. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF INSPECTION. 
(a) Division of Workshops and Factories. 
(b) Division of Boiler Inspection. 


(c) Division of Steam Engineers. 
(d) Division of Mines. 


4. DEPARTMENT OF INVESTIGATION AND STATISTICS. 


(a) Division of Investigation and Statistics. 
(b) Division of Employment Offices. 
(c) Division of Mediation and Arbitration. 


5. DEPARTMENT OF FILM CENSORSHIP. 


The report following will contain brief references to the various depart-— 
ments and sub-departments in the order of their appearance above. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The 15th day of November, 1914, marks the close of ten and one-half 
months’ operation of the so-called compulsory Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which went into full force and effect on January 1, 1914. That the law has 
more than fulfilled the expectations of its staunchest supporters, and, with few 
exceptions, now has the endorsement and support of practically all those 
employers who were opposed to its enactment two years ago, cannot now be 
questioned. 

The compensation of injured and the dependents of killed workmen 
through governmental agency is no longer an experiment. It is now a well 
recognized function of our state government and it is here to stay. Compensa- 
tion laws are now in force in twenty-four states, and the enactment of laws of 
this character is now contemplated by at least six other states. 

Ohio employers, with few exceptions, are satisfied with the present law,. 
and few employers would care to return to the old lability system, with the 
attendant economic waste, controversy and ill-feeling connected therewith. Still 
fewer Ohio workmen would want to revert back to the old order of things. 
The employers of this state are paying less for compensation insurance and full 
statutory protection, through the medium of their premium payments to the 
State Insurance Fund, than they paid to commercial companies for hability 
insurance and limited protection. Further, Ohio employers are paying less for 
this compensation insurance than employers in other states having compensa- 
tion acts, where the liability companies participate in the compensation plan. 
Tables showing a comparison of rates will be found on later pages of this 
report. | 

Ohio workmen, under our present law, receive a more generous measure 
of compensation than the workmen of any other state, with the exception of 
New York, and their medical expenses, up to a limit of $200.00, are paid in 
every instance from the State Insurance Fund, as well as funeral expenses not 
exceeding $150.00 in the event of death. 

The Department of Workmen’s Compensation consists of all the sub- 
departments operated by the old State Liability Board of Awards, and the work 
of the department has been carried on under the direct supervision of the Chair- 
man, Mr. Yaple. 

DIVISION OR CLATMS: 


The report of the Division of Claims will show the status and disposition 
of four different classes of claims, namely: 

(a) Claims against the State Insurance Fund (not including public em- 

ploye claims). 

(b) Claims against State Insurance Fund filed by public employes. 

(c) Claims against emplovers paying compensation, etc., direct under 

Section 22. 

(d) Claims against delinquent employers filed under Section 27. 


(a) Claims against State Insurance Fund: 
(not including public employe claims) 
Injury claims filed up to:November 15, 1918.......... 14,088 
Death claims filed up to November 15, 1913.........: 51 


‘Total claims filed up to November ‘15,.-1913..../....... 14,139 
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a eee filed during year ending November 15, 


SP PR aero Key gee Nm eid tee OAL 0,217 
Death claims filed during year ending ‘November 15 
spine Bi tdss © este hats Sd Mn eh orem iN aah ge erm aeeere eae 306 
Yotalrclaims sfledvduring syeatune erie v.52 t eae ee oe 50,523 
(stand otal Cig sab ee eee Bi oe seagate i ts eter ae 64, 662 
Claims finally disposed of up to November 15, 1918........... 11,825 
‘Claims finally disposed of during year ending November 15, 1914 42,495 
Gratid "Rotal 0140 ices ie teen needs PPPs ahs tae NT" 54,320 
Claims mending November" 15 71495) week ees aoe es ee eae 10,342 


(b) Public Employe Claims: 


Injury claims filed from January 1, 1914, to November 15, 1914 640 
Death claims filed during same period Pea ge ORs Se a PUR er Dy 13 


TLotal:.clains: filed :as’.of November 15 1914 Ox. eaten rie oe ‘ 653 


Claims disposed of during period from January 1, 1914, to November 
15) (ADA ES ASE ete gee eee Nee ake eee ac eg eee 356 


(c) Clavms under Section 22. 


The provisions of Section 22 of the law became effective January I, 1914, 
and the following table covers claims filed between that date and November 1 5) 
1914. Under this section, employers are permitted, after furnishing evidence 
of their financial ability, to pay compensation, etc., direct to their injured work- 
men and dependents of killed workmen. Report of each injury is filed with the 
Commission. This is followed by a form of agreement, signed by both em- 
ployer and employe (or the dependents, in case of death), showing amount of 
compensation paid. These agreements are examined and if found to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the law, are approved and confirmed by the 
Commission within sixty days after being filed. The following is a summary © 
of claims filed under this section: 


Reports of injury and death filed as of November 15, 1914.... 17,443 
Agreements filed, approved and confirmed as of November 15, 
LOLA etek. Se ee ata ete neh Oe Lek op craaeieen a c/s teak hues 15,300 
Clannsi pending November sloged 0845 esi iis acres we ins ta eae ices 2,148 


Note: Out of a total of 17,448 cases reported, 8,755 covered injuries 
causing disabilities of seven days or less. This class of cases involves the pay- 
ment of medical, hospital and surgical expenses only, as no compensation is 
allowed under the law for the first week of disability. 
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(d) Claims under Section 27. 


Section 27 became effective on January 1, 1914, and the following table 
covers the period between that date and November 15, 1914. This section 
provides a means for the filing and hearing of claims covering injuries sus- 
tained by employes of employers who have failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Compensation Act. 


Claims filed as of November 15, 1914.......... Sek MAY LAI Sep 250 
‘Claims disposed of as of November 15, 1914.................. 166 4 
‘Claims pending November 15, 1914 Bde Pat Oe on ae tes. fale ate 84 
SUMMARY. 
Claims against State Insurance Fund filed prior to November 15, 1914... 14,189 


Claims disposed of prior to November 15,11913¢\ wer rks wo loslcces 11,825 


FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER I5, IQI4. 


Claims against State Insurance Fund’... 2202.03.45. 2.2 ne O Ose 
Claimsefileds by, Rubliesiiniplovesamet nce on. ie ee acl oe ok ro 653 | 
einims hiled under esechion gas. Kein, votes ee anes Meee, 1% 443 
Relais tiled inidenisechonmayar. i ten 9 cil smu year nurs Ue, 250 
Total numben claims filed as of November 15, 1914.............. _ 68,869 
Claims against Fund disposed of........ MDa Age Mg rancne: 42,495 
‘Claims’ filed by Public Employes disposed of................4% 356 
Claims’ filed, under*Section 22) disposed of...) 00.0 oo. Sones ees 15,300 
Claints filed under vSection Qindisposed of. utc i sein eel ceo ks 166 
_Total number claims disposed of as of November 15, 1914........ 58,317 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Claims'filed prior to ‘(November °15, 1913... 25.2... ccc cee ee Wasnt S139 
‘Claims filed during fiscal year ending November 15, 1914...... 68, 869 
‘Fotal claims* filed’as ‘of November 15, 1914. .005035 lias. we. 83,008 
‘(Claims disposed of prior to November 15, 1918.............. 11,825 
Claims disposed of during fiscal year ending ‘November 15, 1914 58,317 
Total claims disposed of as of November 15, 1914.............. tel 42 
Stat Oedileeas OL UNOVCMIDCDEID ) LOL Oat ie catalyse ofa t baie eie cltdtes Gudea 12,866 


CAUSES:OB ACCIDENTS : 


Section 56 of the Compensation Act (Section 1465-103, General Code) 
provides for the inclusion in the annual report of a “general statement of the 
causes of accidents leading to the injuries for which awards are made.” The 
following table will show this information with reference to all classes of 
claims filed with the Commission, namely: Claims against the State Insur- 
ance Fund, Section 22, Section 27 and public employe claims: 
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Number Percent 


Cause to which ascribed. of 0 

accidents. total. 

Fallinowand:< shitting “objects 2+.) ove, ce by ae pee a eee a 19,606 36.7 
Machinery Slade wong hye ita’ dire’ ain, Pie RR Seeley eee 14,018 2653 
riand tools sand tsimplecapparatitso¢ ace eck oes aes ee ae eee 5,231 9.8 
Nature of material used or similar working conditions.......... 4,900 9.2 
Pahl See ae ree sae fc! sca EO eee Me CRO eee ayes ee Aa eco 4,774 9.0 
Catryine, lifting, or handling oreatewelentsmasy aac twine seen nas 1,196 oe 
Transportation on'tracks Cire ios <5 ie eee Le Ce Rea 912 Let 
Transportation not on Erack$s: sl.s sce ets ie ee ee ae he ee 699 133 
PATHE LS RSA. cals jee pee re ae Hl ima tess ST Mg eae ae aes eR er 457 9 
Sutecation wand wsphyxiation: soc. wes arena eee m0e emehoage D 139 .o 
punstrokes sand feat: prostration .<--wcies twos eae oie Aare eee 107 2 
Intentional violence of fellow employe... 0024... 000.e. seuss eee: Al A 
Intentional violence of persons not employes......4.....5.....-- 34 at 
Notvotherwise. classthedei-. 53 piece ae eanaee ee een ne 1,254 2.9 
ORAS re pe Oars, Poe ee aeRO coe tee lier erica Ee aL ee 53,368 100.0 


S DATE UNSUR@IN Gs UND: 


(a) Receipts and Disbursements: 


During the year beginning November 15, 1913, and ending November rs, 
1914, the receipts covered by premium payments to the State Insurance Fund 
amounted to the sum of $2,904,797.18. 

For the same period, the disbursements from said Fund for compensation, 
medical, surgical, hospital and nursing services, medicines and funeral expenses, 
amounted to the sum of $1,229,419.17. 


(b) Interest Earned by Fund: / 


Under the provisions of the Compensation Atctsthe ‘Lreasurer of states 
made custodian of the State Insurance Fund. The Treasurer has placed the 
money paid into the Fund in the various banks of the state selected as deposi- 
tories for state funds. During the year ending November 15, 1914, the interest 
earnings in the Fund amounted to the sum of $61,514.72. This amount has 
been placed to the credit of the State Insurance Fund and is available for the 
payment of compensation, etc. 


(c) Subscribers to Fund: 


; Beginning November 16, 1913, there were 2,711 employers subscribing to 

the State Insurance Fund. These employers had voluntarily elected to operate 
under the compensation act, as the compulsory act did not become effective 
until January I, 1914. 

At the close of the fiscal year on November 15, 1914, there were 15,933 
employers operating under the compensation act. Of this number, 785 em- 
ployers had been authorized by the Commission to pay compensation, etc. 
direct, in accordance with Section 22 of the Act. 


SYSTEM OF RAcLING: 


We ‘sHall refer briefly to the system of rating now used by the Commis- 
sion, by quoting the following statement taken from the “Ohio State Insurance 
Manual,” issued by the Industrial Commission as of July 1, 1914: 


“The fundamental principle controlling the rating system of the Ohio state insur- 
ance plan is a recognition of the fact that there is present in every industry a condition 
which compels the occurrence of a given number of accidents, termed “unpreventable” 
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or “trade hazard” accidents, against the occurrence of which the penalization system 
shall not apply, but over and above which, it shall have application. 

The Industrial Commission believes that it can best encourage the Ohio employer 
in his work of accident prevention by creating a merit system of rating, which will 
_ result in making it less costly for him to spend the proper amount of money and care 
in ‘the prevention of accidents, than to permit their occurrence by omitting such care 
and expense.” 


The above language will be sufficient to indicate the basic principles under- 
lying our rating system. As to the adequacy of the rates in their application 
to the various industries of the state, reference is made to the financial state- 
ment which appears at another point in this report. 

The rating system now in use was originated by the Industrial Commis- 
sion, and so far as we are advised, it is not now in use in any other state or 
country in which compensation laws are in force. 


ACTUARIAL DIVISION. 


Mention has heretofore been made of the system of rating now used by 
the Commission. As stated before, this system was originated by the Com- 
mission, the actuarial work in connection therewith being done under the 
direct supervision of the Actuary for the Commission, Mr. E. E. Watson. 

In the establishment of this system, it has been necessary for the Actuarial 
Division to develop all factors and formule used in connection with the work. 
When it is taken into consideration that the actuarial problems involved were 
new in every respect, some idea can.be obtained as to the tremendous task, 
which was undertaken in the establishment of our present rating system. 

The financial statement which follows, which has been prepared by Act- 
uary Watson, shows that the State Insurance Fund is in excellent condition 
and proves beyond question the value and efficacy of the rating system herein- 
betorerreferredato: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF NOVEMBER 15, 1914. 














Gross. 
Awards pencing 
Schedule. Full Made—Inc. | Claims— 
Earned Paid and Inc. Un- Total Loss 

Premium. Deferred. | Reported. Losses. Surplus. | Ratio. 
J. Baleves FAS Re ee We A Sas Cau $26,661 63 $18,373 54 $4,249 40 $22,622 94 $4,088 69 | 84.9% 
II. | Chemical—Paint and drag: 18,281 02 12,410 33 3,768 14 16,178 47 2,102 55 | 88.5% 
III. Coach—Car and wagon.. 94,450 17 63,250 88 | 10,689 57 73,940 45 20,509 72 78.38% 
DVoiOoal Wimines vec .cs cam oe tele ave 245,976 63 201,059 95 23,998 79 225 ,053 74 20,922 89 | 91.5% 
Vien Oontractor Rec terrence 545,685 06 308,689 82 83,544 66 892,234 48 | 153,400 58 71.9% 
MIEMME Te ctricy Vy Mitek a emeree 60,599 71 82,516 78 2,428 71 84,945 49 25,654 22 57.7% 
Vil. | Leather “and ‘shoes..0.7.... _ _ 39,357 61 20,351 69 2,766 98 23,118 67 16,238 94 58.7% 
Vile rum berate scence eoneets po 102,207 62 96,455 03 | 12,665 90 109,120 93 | —6,918 81 | 106.8% 
Xl Nea eteiavecn cata ete eevee eee 19,437 43 8,154 99 3,834 32 11,989 31 7,448 12 61.7% 
DG) Wah Way ec 8 Oye Peay etter EAS 1,189,489 37 750,516 22 98,718 72 849,234 94 | 290,254 43 74.5% 
XM Ma linig aie. eh seas on curate lots 19,503 76 17,262 24 2,591 59 19,853 838 —350 07 | 101.8% 
XII. | Mining—Not Coals wk oes 9,690 77 496 14 530 67 1,026 81 8,663 96 10.6% 
ITT SOM iscellaneotusyrcscemecs cece ces 215,109 60 197,187 77 | 41,185 22 238,322 99 |—23,213 39 | 110.8% 
DoD Vi 28 COT Stas sisshotae os se omens tana 39,701 95 81,407 21 3,376 85 34,784 06 4,917 89 87. ee 

XV. | Ore and blast furnace..... 106,310 61 83,194 80 7,929 00 91,123 80 | 15,186 81 |. 85.7 
RV RRA per air ees wei ocala a oatete 79,762 88 79,299 27 11,408 97 90, 708 24 |—10, 940 36 | 1138. noe 
VITA | Pottery—Glassiae. tick sn ecice 129,109 22 114,744 65 17,582 04 132, 826 59 | —8,217 37 | 102.5% 
VILL Ss Printing iss comes ace ome ate 84,784 87 ' 21,449 04 6,383 08 27,832 12 6,952 75 80.0% 
TE XIMER ap be rie cidescr selon aceite. 61,002 34 34,664 40 6,411 56 41,075 96 9,926 388 | 80.5% 
Nee OLeVedorel ae eecmmaane ter eate 10,725 71 2,681 32 544 32 3,225 64 7,500 07 80.0% 
DOXT ls SCONE Mt Bea caamesete LPalcmCnr 78,392 76 44,241 77 | 22,461 96 66,703 73 1,689 03 85.1% 
MRE SRT Ex tiles iis saerasen caceecien 39,770 24 16,995 33 3,671 06 20,666 39 19,103 85 52.0% 
DO, @ 6 Usa Wa ba s Eero eae GA Ong ae eats. 9,769, 32 898 29 217 16 1,115 45 8,653 87 11.4% 
me Vibe | ViESSel Miacccrronchemae le celeeenten , 8,032 87 4,841 87 838 85 5,180 72 2,852 15 64.5%, 
INV. | PWarehouse’ re: steaks ee 161, 856 55 111,770 28 | 26,020 98 187,791 26 24,065 29 | 85.1% 
DON Domi OOd Miata nc ce Ualegstatics ciel etelctecs 84, "689 67 50,865 18 9,059 31 59,424 49 25,265 08 70.2% 
XVI Pa CADStract ida cciecees cocisieene 4,783 89 8,324 87 363 07 3,687 44 1,096 45 | 77.1% 
Total seas nace acie ter $3,375,093 16 | $2,326,603 06 |$406,680 88 {$2,733,283 94 |$641,809 22 | 81.0% 
Interest received on funds on deposit... ....... ce ccscem eres ccencnnctebeeeceteconscceesensceneeteence ‘ 
Self insurance 5% catastrophe TOSELY Gee ee eae a OSE Wek hrslmttive aacdeletne hice cn yehtteae a 
Total. catastrophe= reserves jes ci faacs Seah iae pao eas re Dalene cme hut els Ha aisitely Soeessislsatele sulseiee nee : 





Average award—$41.10. 
Average medical award, including funeral—$9.00. 
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1 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF NOVEMBER 15, 1914. 
Net. 
Full Catas- | Net Loss 
Earned trophe Earned Total Schedule. 
Premium. Reserve. | Premium. Losses. | Surplus. | Ratio. 
$26,661 63 $1,697 62 $24,964 01 $22,622 94 | $25 84 17207.12906% | Bakers. Stcinosetecien ene exist I. 
18,281 02 1,105 97 17,175 05 16,178 47 996 58 | 94.0% | Chemical—Paint and drug.| I. 
94,450 17 5,845 17 88,605 00 73,940 45 | 14,664 55 | 883.4% | Coach—Car and wagon...| III. 
245,976 63 14,376 638 231,600 00 225,053 74 Gro Gs26- | "97o7 ais Goal mineswnns, crema ces ve 
545,635 06 52,510 038 D13,1L2505 802.234 -48 151202800 65) |2 76 49oe| COMLTactOn  <cniceicwar cess © War 
60,599 71 3,387 81 57,211 90 34,945 49 22266841 NGL a Opal Le CELTIC jy core a stele nice tire asta apse VI. 
39,357 61 2,764 92 386,592 69 23,118 67 13,474 02 | 68.2% | Leather and shoes......... Vil. 
102,207 62 6,639 47 95,568 15 TOO 2ONO SSI ==13 HbR 7S. HA SOS | Me TD Eis cvele sane cpeiaeitacteare as Vill 
19,487 438 1,194 238 18,243 20 11,989 31 Oe Odes el OD epee NLCA Ge cctasers © tena ciednetstentrete pos 1D 
1,139,489 37 71,669 33°] 1,067,820 04 RAG Sd OA AOS HES TO | Os OGG cl ML ELa lana misacia tetas sisceeoe sets Et 
19,503 76 1,252 84 18,250 92 19,858 -83 | —-1,602 91 1108.8% | Milling .........\........%.. XI. 
9,690 77 613 61 9,077 16 1,026 81; 8,050 35 | 11.83% | Mining—Not coal.......... AUG, 
215,109 60 11,779 48 203,330 12 238 ,822 99 |—84,992 87 [117.2% | Miscellaneous ............. XIII 
39,701 95 2,536 18 Sig lGo= 10 34,784 06 DEAS leat Dale Gols otal AO) Seater a crenata retetere otarete ales antec XIV. 
106,310 61 6,399 43 99,911 18 91,123 80 8,787 38 | 91.2% | Ore and blast furnace....| XV. 
79,762 88 5,219 50 74,543 38 SOR R0SE24 6a bOaBG NID 795 A) MEAP CIg= sacle sclera ae oteriecsisiae XCVEIs 
129,109 22 | 9,055 02 | 120,054 20 | 182,326 59 |12,272 39 [110.2% | Pottery—Glass ............ XVII 
34,784 87 | 2,426 09 32,358 78 27,832 12 | 4,526 66 | 86.0% | Printing ............eeeee- XVIII 
51,002 34 3,032 24 47,970 10 41,075 96 6894 ASE Rb eGUGul SIN DD Cie etna, « x cfovesaials <peelene tvs XIX. 
10,725 71 694 14 10,031 57 3,225 64 6,805.98: (e832. 2OCE I Stevedone: Cacitimeclscmers cee WOK 
78,392 76 4,541 97 73,850 79 66,703 73 TENA TROG Me OS eGo EO Cuae ate chet feuskaeteie elotele’s DO 
39,770 24 2,872 20 36,898 04 20,666 39 1G OSI Ga le DO. Gomlcck exter cia sacs = Mentone etnias XXII 
9,769 32 643 72 9,125 60 1,115 45 B10 Tbe PELE | VODACCOS starc- eataay sys or sas XXIII 
8,032 87 384 86 7,648 O1 5,180 72 DRAG Tene Oe Oe RENCE SSE lt tec ckns teiaiia oeciemi tials ares XXIV 
161,856 55 9,731 38 P5212 Ae, 137,791 26 14:,38391-||-90,69 | Warehouse ©..s2.seaec one XXV. 
84,689 57 5,982 51 78,707 06 59,424 49 19,282 57175257 OO Mace Sides saree eile: XXVI. 
4,783 &9 326 57 ORE 3,687 44 HOO SSS ae O a io OE AIDSELA CLS aretolaicasesencconecolo'™ oe misiet XXVII. 
$3,375,098 16 |$208,682 92 |$3,166,410 24 |$2,783 283 94 $433, 126 30 | 86.38% 
| | 
awa AS SOE $72,814 43 
Dee a Seisenes 83,039 64 | 
Sect Ces $364,536 99 | 
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COMPARISON OF RATES: 


It has previously been stated in this report that Ohio employers. are 
paying less for compensaton insurance than the employers of other states. The 
extent of the annual saving to Ohio employers in the matter of premium pay- 
ments, as compared with the amounts charged employers in other states, can 
be realized to a certain degree by a perusal of the following table, which shows 
a comparison of the rates in Wisconsin, New York and Ohio. This table was 
prepared by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, and appears in the Third 
Annual Report of that Commission. The figures speak for themselves: 











Industry classes. 


Logeving = no “railroad i.c oe Sree oc ae 
Saw, shingle and veneer mills............... 
Sash idoor.and-plind mitts sec so. es ea ne 
SE UENIET REL es eth Rae ee eee ag Ore ee 
Pulp mfrs. Sulphite process...>...... eat i 
Paper aMtEs: Aa. dees On eee en nee 
Paper: box=mntre:—. bolding wer sts. ate ac ae 
Paper woods> mits. cee ta ee ee 
Agricultural implement mfrs................. 
Aluminum “wares mitsccos cs ues Sew cee 
Automobile and carriage mfrs...........4.. 
Boies ELS?! Saces Se oe ee RO ee 
Enamel ware mifirs........ Ss Pea tae ee 
Pothndries coos fe oe a eee 
Machine shops, without foundry............. 
Machine shops, with foundry............... 
Machinery ‘mirs;; -heavy.24% os. ae 
Street pmetal- WORKS «om op bok oc teee Cee 
SStCEL SW OLKS Nis os Sic, hich a eis en a Be 
Structural. steel “works 4235 co. heehee ee 
BAKELS S cele seco ee Oe Por ae ek CS a ee 
BIOWELiESin? ask de aes Fe bt os ee 
SOT SITTERS: mae Abc ie Peet (hn sy cae eee 
(GANNETIES vee ees Save Fs eee Se a 
ROADOTIMETS: ences eae wee eee AE ISR, co oe 
Creameries and cheese mfrs,.......:......2. 
Carpetiters. “Outside syle nc os es aoe a Rade 
Concrete construction, reinforced............ 
Tron and: stéel erection. 2752.9 sn. eee 


Masonty?}AN 2 O:4. Ge. eee ee eae 
Painters; outside 4. 2.4. SA RS eth ah OF ae 
Plumbers 3 cn oo eas Sea oe eer ee 
Road<and street: makers i4-s0 a eee 
Electric Light:and Power Cos sse.uaans Heke 
Gash Works Qh viet citece pe oetrey Oo te Bea eee 
Stevedores 2.3. 08 eel ae eee eee 
Street yRailwaysy.-U chan, ce: 74 kee ae 
Street Railways, Interurban... 2.2.0. .3.... 
Stablemen restart ee oa neater tic eae 
Aéainster Saree. oi acs ok oe G We eee Lae 
Brick= "Mttsacsereres kee Se os 


Chemical Mfrs? -N 9 iO “Gis arr ee eee ee 





Wiscon- 


sin, 


Bureau 





rates. 


Sf 
DIR DOR OST RE PDR DTH WOR NOT oD OTe 


fee fk 


NON OEE NN NWN ODN O,R 


=k 


Ore O&O 
IO OW WSO 


EASES 

















New York. 


Per 
Bureau | cent 
rates. | Wis, 





Fates. 

$5 18 118 
5 99 118 
aoe 95 
1 46 62 
4 70 87 
2 92 101 
1 94 131 
39 38 

3 40 100. 
2 92 84 
1 10 83 
4 54 106 
4 86 67 
2272 103 
1 36 72 
2-07 87 
3 40 LL 
1 94 102 
ie 70 
5 67 69 
Bye 125 
2 48 103 
1 46 88 
is 75 
39 70 
1213 82 
4 28 93 
8 10 80 
L371, Die 
6 16 |~ 95 
5 09 98 
1 30 65 
2 92 — 90 
7 29 100 
2°14 90 
4 86 67 
3 24 | 13 
5 18 36 
eka 70 
Joey t 110 
2 43 88 
2°45 69 








Ohio. 

Per 

State | cent 
rates. | Wis. 
rates. 

$1 31 30 
1 20 24 
85 24 
68 29 

1 65 30 
115 40 
50 34 
50 50 
65 19 
68 19 
60 }° 40 

1 49 35 
1 40 19 
60 34 
90 | 31 
70 21 
95 20 
50 26 
P25 17 
1 8&5 23 
40 29 
65 27 
40 24 
55 23 
23 42 
55 40 

1 8&5 40 
3 40 33 
6 00 49 
2 50 38 
1 65 82 
145 57 
1 35 49 
3 10 aS 
68 30 

1 60 21 
1 28 29 
1 80 12 
68 in 
§1 4() 
75 27 
70 20 
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~ Industry classes. 


eer e eee eee reece 


Ice Harvesting 
Laundries 
Printing 

Quarrying Granite 
Stone ‘Crushing 


POC? SNC ISOOl MES ot ee ee at ete 


Knitting Mulls 
Coal Merchants, - 
Grain Elevators 


Hotels and Restaurants. . PRT peta cigs LR Wily ey cr 


Lumber Yards, 
Stores, Clothing 
Stores, Department 
Stores, 
Stores, Hardware 
Stores, Retail, N. 
‘Stores, Wholesale, 
Warehouses, N. O. 


wvetage-or 66. classes oo tae otc hose 


eer eee oe ee ee ee 


ee eee ee ee eee eee 


coe eee ee oe eee ee eee eee ees soe eee reese 


ee eee eee eee see ee see er eee esses eee eeee eee 


Ce 


ceece oe roe eee esse 


Ce 


Oe O68 Oye © 0 0d 6, (0) 06, ei) 9:6) we ©! Cle 0) 6 © 0 


eo ero eee Oe ee wo wo 


Cr ee ee 2 er 


eer eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee 


Dry O0ds cee 


ee eer ec eee ee eo oo 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eevee 


Ce 

















iS 
.|Wiscon- ae 

es New York Ohio. 
Per Per 
Bureau || Bureau | cent State | cent 
rates. rates Wis rates. | Wis. 
rates rates. 
5 83 5 67 97 1 70 29 
2 fond 2 92 105 35 13 
92 97 105 20 22 
6 63 6 48 98 2°65 40 
Bo2 4 86 146 f95 59 
68 39 57 25 37 
60 65 108 16 27 
2 84 3 56 125 75 26 
2 88 3 24 113. 95 33 
92 40 44 30 3a 
2.52 3 56 141 95 38 
37 22 60 21 5T 
68 30 44 25 a 
65 22 34 21 32 
55 oe 40 21 38 
37 20 60 21 BT, 
55 20 Sal 25 45 
2 30 3 24 141 1 10 48 
$3 42 $2 96 86 $1 02 30 





*N. O. C.=Not otherwise classified. 
Rates are expressed per $100 of payroll. 
The percent columns show the relative rates, taking Wisconsin Bureau Rates as 


100%. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Section 11 (1465-58, General Code) of the Compensation Act provides that 
the Commission “shall have the power to invest any of the surplus or reserve . 
belonging to the State Insurance Fund in bonds of the United States, the State 
of Ohio, or of any county, city, village or school district of the State of Ohio.” 
Under the authority vested in it by this section, the Commission has, during 
the year ending November 15, 1914, invested the sum of $476,316.50 in bonds, 
as follows: 











2) 


lade 








Rate 
Date of Purchase. Issued by Nature of Bonds. [of In-| Amount. 
TELCSE 
Seen See an een ca bea Te eh 
: | 
August 18, 1914.., Trumbull ‘County ...:.; ,Road Improvement...| 5% | $160,000 00 
- August 28;.1914.: |. Lorain County... 32.08% Road Improvement...| 5% 37,000 00 
August 28, 1914..| West Carrollton ....... Street Improvement..| 54% 2,600 00 
August: JS ~ 19014 YA estuCarrolltons. 1.4 1, Sewer Improvement. .| 54% 3,200 00 
Septy 10, 319149. «3 Huron. -Courrty, 7.2. on. Road Improvement...| 5% 68,000 00 
Sept. 100ml O14 ok Citys ot UNiles:s eee Street Improvement...| 5% | 3,216 50 
Sept. 14, 1914....| Columbiana County ....| Road Improvement...}| 5% 51,000 00 
Sépt. 14919145. 4) Sandusky. Gountyoi.3 a Road Improvement...| 5% 25,000 00 
Sept. 16,-1914....|. Hudson Village o4...- Street Improvement..| 6% 3,150 00 
Sept. B6221014)2 «| Village of) Mason Electric Light... -175¢% 14,000 00 
Sept: 26, 1914....| Springfield Township 
School District, Ross 
(COUNT YE oektn te cat ene School Bonde ys iene (24070 2,500 00 
Sent. 26021914.6 | oC thyarGr an Nee. ober at ares Street Improvement..| 5% 10,500 00 
Sept. 26, 1914....| Fairfield Township, Co- 
lumbiana County ....., Road Improvement...| 5% 40,000 00 
Mets 9. e914 = | Mahoning County ...... Road Improvement...}» 5% 10,000 00 
Ocho Got Grandview Heights .....| Street Improvement..| 5% 41,150 00 
Gis SS mE aa Village of) Cortland = ov.) Electric laght % 2% a. 54% 5,000 00 
DOT ALS geh 3 EEA Las eee oe oe re ear ee ea et an ae ar ae oe eke Sica $476,316 50 





June 1, 1914 


August 15 -19idi3 tet. 


September 1, 1914...... 
October wl. 2914. vee. 
November 1, 1914...... 


EDUCATIONAL STEPS: 


In an endeavor to familiarize those persons who are affected in some 
degree by the operation of the Compensation Act, the Commission has from 
time to time prepared and issued bulletins covering matters of public interest. 
The following pamphlets were issued during the current year: 

Bulletin 


No. 


Issued. 


eeoereceeeree ee 


Contents. 


Contains financial statement as of May 1, 1914, articles 


by chairman of Commission, and various department 
heads, annual statistical report and record of death — 


claims. 


Contains a reprint of Compensation and Industrial Com- 


mission Acts, with amendments, Rules of Procedure, 


CLC: 


during May, 1914. 


Medical Number. 


Contains summary of each claim reported to Commission 


Devoted entirely to discussion of sub- 


jects of interest to physicians, hospitals, etc. 


Contains record covering lump sum awards granted and 


the uses to which same have been put. 


Copies of each of the above mentioned bulletins may. be obtained from 
the Commission upon request. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Acting upon the authority conferred upon it by the terms of Section 22 
of the Industrial Commission Act (Section 871-22, General Code), the Com- 
mission, on the 26th day of October, 1914, appointed an advisory committee 
to make a careful review of the Compensation Act with the purpose in view 
of recommending such amendments to the Act as would have a tendency to 
improve it. The members of this committee were selected from the ranks 
of the employers and employes of the state. The chairman of the Ohio State 
Medical Association and a member of the Attorney-General’s Departmnet are 
also members. The committee had not completed its work at the time this 
report was prepared, and its findings and recommendations cannot therefore 
be set out in this report. 


(sée_appendix: -A’’)s 
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Department of Inspection 
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The Department of Inspection consists of the old Workshops and Fac- 
tories, Boiler Inspection, Steam Engineers and Mine Departments, and the 
work in this Department has been carried on under the direct supervision 
of Commissioner T. J. Duffy. 


DIVISION OF WORKSHOPS AND FACTORIES. 


One of the important departments taken over by the Indurtrial Commis- 
sion on September 1, 1914, was the Department of Workshops and Factories. 
Under the act creating the Industrial Commission, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of this department were materially increased. In addition to the work 
of enforcing the child labor and female labor laws, this division of the Com- 
mission is charged with the duty of establishing, promulgating and enforcing 
such rules and regulations as are necessary to render workshops, factories and 
public buildings safe, and to insure proper protection to the life, health, safety 
and welfare of all persons frequenting, occupying, assembled, or employed 
therein. (See Section 871-22, General Code). } 

Lack of space prevents embodying i in this report a comprehensive recital 
of. the various activities in which this division is engaged. The following 
statement will, however, serve to illustrate in a partial degree the extent 
of the inspection work carried on by the division: 


Ha CLOLICGI It to iaes Be ea ee Se LOeO0T+Fe Bakeshope: = mcm cckei een el tie ete 1,697 
Mereantile-Establishments’.,....<.:.c-+73,0738.. Home Workshops: 7... Ave. 81 
PRI BSE OLOSIV ES nce ioe Siete oes AIRC HOO 1S sie aaa es atone ie ena pe 1,121 
Fai S att ane tacts ol cde re oe oes EL ee CDCALET Sn ae en he ar ee este 504 
RHUTCIOS: ber ta ces f row aa tees LOGE ALL OLelS she ots, oes ee eee 224 
SRCIFCIIOULS 08 ste eine otis Sa ak Pige~ sMascellaneous:=20.02 51 oe. ee ee 323 

TLotabaumber-of mspections made. 234... 2. oan en Ooo aE SA rears ge ye ee 26, 662 

‘Total numberof revisits -made@sy.. ccos kien sce he eee Esher gt eee Ce ae Sem 


Safety Work: 

It will be noted from the above that a large portion of the work of the 
division during the past year was devoted to factory inspection, special atten- 
tion having been given to the matter of safeguarding machinery and the pre- 
vention of accidents. Very commendable progress has been made along this 
line, there being a marked decrease in the number and the seriousness of 
accidents occurring in industrial establishments. 

It is gratifying to state in this connection that the employers and em- 
ployes in the state have begun to realize the importance of safety work, and 
their co-operation in this work has been of very material assistance to. the 
division. In many establishments there is in progress an organized campaign 
having for its purpose the reduction of accidents. Safety committees have 
been appointed and great interest is being manifested in the work, which 
augurs well for better and safer working conditions for the workmen in the 
industrial establishments of the state. 

The Commission has also established a safety department under the 
direction of a capable safety expert, whose duty it will be to carry on a 
vigorous campaign for safety. 


Advisory Committee on Safety and Sanitation: 


The important task of preparing a set of rules and regulations with 
respect to the safety and sanitation of industrial establishments is now in 
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the hands of an advisory committee recently appointed by the Commission. 
This committee is made up of practical men selected from among the ranks 
of the employers and employes of the state. The Safety Director of the 
Commission is also a member of the committee. 


Industrial Safety Exposition: 


Plans have practically been completed for a safety exposition to be held 
under the auspices of the Industrial Commission at Memorial Hall, Columbus, 
Ohio, from January 13 to 16, 1915. More than one hundred concerns will 
have exhibits at this exposition, which will be the largest ever held in this 
state. 

DIVISION OF BOILER INSPECTION. 


All steam boilers built and installed in this state since July 1, 1912, must 
be of such construction as will conform to the specifications contained in the 
Ohio Book of Boiler Rules. In addition, the boiler must be inspected during 
construction by an inspector who has qualified before The Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio. Each such inspector holds a commission authorizing him 
to make inspection, either on behalf of the state or for an insurance company 
authorized to do business in Ohio. 7 

It is made optional on the part of the owner of a boiler as to whether 
he shall contract with an insurance company for inspection service and boiler 
insurance, or have the boiler inspected by the state. In either event the 
original inspection report is filed with the Division of Boiler Inspection of the 
Commission, which division has charge of the enforcement of the boiler 
inspection law. . 

Annual certificates are issued on approved boilers showing the maximum 
pressure at which the boilers may be operated during the year covered by the 
certificate. An annual inspection -charge of $8.00 is maintained by the 
Division of Boiler Inspection as follows: $5.00 for internal inspection, $2.00 
for external inspection and $1.00 for annual certificate. 

The following will indicate in a general -way the extent of the work 
performed by the Boiler Inspection Division during the fiscal year ending 
November I, 1914: 


INumber_ of steam boilers inspected “by.state inspectors..0 7. 605. artes os pty 2,822 
Number of boilers inspected by insurance companies.................see scenes 17,500 
Number of: certificates “issued: cae 21s aoe ee ees ce Pe en cate eee ae bt 200 


The division refused to issue certificates o1r approximately 1,000 boilers, 
while 2,000 boilers were inspected and no certificates issued on same on 
account of the plants not being in operation. 

The Division of Boiler Inspection has in its service eight inspectors, and 
there are seventy-six insurance companies authorized to make inspections in. 
the state. 

The receipts for inspection and license fees during the year amounted to 
the sum of $31,104.00. The sum of $125.58 should be added to this, being 
interest earned on bank deposits. 


DIVISION OF STEAM ENGINEERS. 


The duty of examining applicants for stationery engineers’ and _ boiler 
operator’s licenses, and the issuance of such licenses to those who successfully 
pass the required examination, is assigned to the above division of the Com- 
mission. A brief summary of the work carried on by the division during - 
the year ending November 15, 1914, is presented herewith: 
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Number of applications for Stationary Engineers’ licenses..............0.00eee- 2,100 
Number of applications for Boiler Operators” licenses...........c:ecececceecece 1,586 
FLorhisiittim ber “OL applica moire sieceLy dy ¢ fits ts wearer wt Pek cals Pee ee oe 3, 686 
Number of applicants failing to qualify for Stationary Engineers’ licenses...... * 1,440 
Number of applicants failing to qualify for Boiler Operators’ licenses......... 7 632 
Total number of applicants failing to qualify for licenses................ 2,072 
Number of applicants qualifying for Stationary Engineers’ licenses............ 660 
Number of applicants qualifying for Boiler Operators’ licenses...............-. 954 
Lotal number of applicants: qualifying -for-licensés. 4 2.205 le. RE. 1,614 
Wumbercot Stationary: Engineers: licenses -expired.2.. 26 eed. es 581 
Number :ot -Botler-Operators’ licenses ex piredeess esc oeee Decent ewes tee les 421 
Total number of Stationary Engineers’ and Boiler Operators’ licenses ex- 
ECE. emp oar aed Be PS nC RIS cake Sep cate comets ei ney Hels ae Se 1,002 
Total receipts from examinations and license renewals.................0e. $40,448 00 


This is an increase of $1,260.00 in receipts over the corresponding period 
of the twelve months ending November 15, 1913. : 


DIVISION OF MINES. 


The mining industry during the latter months of the year 1913 showed 
marked activity, and all indications pointed to a prosperous trade in the coal 
business for the year 1914. The mines, during the early part of the year 
1914, worked almost full time. On April 1, 1914, the wage agreement between 
the miners and operators expired, and a large number of. the mines in the 
state suspended operation until a new wage agreement could be entered into. 


Run of Mme Law: 


The Run of Mine Law passed February, 1914, became operative ninety 
days after passage. This bill provided for every loader and miner of coal 
in the state, who under the term of his employment was to be paid for mining 
or loading such coal on the basis of the ton or other weight, should be paid 
for such mining or loading according to the total weight, etc. 

This law put into effect a new basis on which wage agreements could be 
entered into between the miners and operators of the state, as all previous 
wage agreements had been made on the basis of the ton or other weight of 
the amount of lump coal mined. On account of the provisions of this new law, 
it was a difficult matter for the miners and operators to come to any satis- 
factory agreement oma price based on a run of mine basis, as conditions 
varied in different sections of the coal producing districts of the state. In 
consequence, the coal industry of the state for the year 1914 was more or 
less demoralized due to this changed system of mining, and the tonnage will 
probably show a decrease of 50%. 

During July a number of conferences were held with the object of effect- 
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ing a settlement and agreeing upon a wage scale which would be satisfactory - 
to both interests. Later, district meetings were held, which resulted in several 
of the coal districts signing up agreements and resuming operations. 


The Hocking Valley and Jackson County Districts resumed operation 
about August 1, 1914; also the Guernsey County District. Many of the smaller 
districts are also in operation, with the exception of Eastern Ohio, which 
is the largest coal-producing district in the state. The mines of this district 
are still suspended, owing to the contending parties being unable as yet to 
come to a Satisfactory settlement. 


Measures of Safety: 


On January 1, 1914, The Industrial Commission appointed a Safety Com- 
missioner of Mines. This appointment was made with the object in view of 
reducing the number of fatalities in and around the mines, and to devise any 
measures of safety that might be deemed advisable and which would tend 
to lessen the number of fatal and non-fatal accidents. 3 | 


Educating the public was considered the best means to bring to its 
attention the number of accidents which occur in the mines of the state, the 
causes of which they were attributable, and any possible means of preventing 
same. “Safety First Consideration” was the slogan adopted by the Safety 
Commissioner. The first publicity step taken into consideration by the Safety 
Commissioner was the issuance of monthly bulletins giving all the fatal acci- 
dents, a synopsis of the facts and circumstances surrounding the death of 
the person, and comments made in regard to the manner in which the accident 
might have been avoided or prevented. 


Mine Rescue Car: 


One of the most important factors relating to safety which the state has 
inaugurated was the purchase and equipment of a Mine Rescue Car. This 
car has already performed valuable service in one mine fire during the year, 
and in the re-opening of a mine where a fire had originated and which had 
been sealed up for several months. 


Oil and Gas Wells: 


The law permitting oil and gas wells to be drilled through coal-producing 
counties, although safeguarded by law, has caused serious concern on account 
of some of them being drilled through coal mines in operation, and proper 
precautions for safety not always being used in all cases. So serious became 
the situation that a resolution was adopted by The Industrial Commission 
of Ohio, July 6, 1914, requiring oil and gas companies to file a map showing 
location of wells to be drilled ten days before commencing to drill said well 
or wells. Upon receipt of the proposed location, if satisfactory and in com- 
pliance with the statutes regulating same, a permit is issued giving authority 
to drill these wells. This requirement met with the opposition and disapproval 
of many of the oil and gas well companies, and the matter was taken up 
with The Industrial Commission of Ohio. This conference resulted in a 
committee being appointed consisting of the representatives of three 
coal companies; three representatives of oil and gas well companies; the 
State Geologist; a representative of the Engineering Department of the Ohio 
State University, and the Commissioner of Safety and Chief Deputy of the 
Division of Mines of the Industrial Commission, acting as Chairman. This 
committee was instructed to investigate the question of oil and gas wells 
penetrating the coal producing counties of the state from every angle, and were 
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requested to make a report to. the Industrial Commission of Ohio of some 
plan that would be satisfactory to all persons interested and that would not 
work a hardship on the oil and gas companies; at the same time “safety” was 
not ignored, and the future operation of coal lands yet undeveloped was at the 
same time to be taken into consideration, and life and property protected. 

Six hundred and ninety-one permits to drill wells for oil and gas 
were issued by this department during the year; six hundred and ninety-seven 
maps of oil and gas wells were filed, and two hundred and forty-one oil and gas 
wells abandoned. The greatest number of permits issued to drill oil or gas 
was issued to Hocking County, Ioo in all; Perry, 72; Monroe, 71; Wayne, 
80; Columbiana, 56; Medina, 49; Belmont, 56, and Noble, 27. 

Perry and Hocking counties lead in the number of maps filed, one hundred 
and twelve and one hundred and fifteen respectively. 

Monroe County reported the greatest number of wells abandoned, 43 in 
all; Jefferson, 36; Belmont, 34, and Perry, 27. 

(seer Appendix. B”): 


Inspections: 


Two thousand three hundred and fifty inspections were made by the 
twelve deputy mine inspectors in addition to the inspections, joint conferences 
and investigations made by the Chief Deputy and Assistant Deputy. Three 
hundred days were spent. by the Deputy and Assistant Chief Deputy in the oil 
and gas well fields looking up delinquent oil and gas well companies who were 
failing to carry out the provisions of the law relating to securing.a permit to 
drill wells for oil and gas penetrating the coal-producing counties of the state; 
also witnessing the abandonment of oil and gas wells to see that they are 
plugged and sealed according to law. 


Fines and Prosecutions: 


Fourteen prosecutions were reported to the Division of Mines during the 
year. There may have been many more prosecutions brought by coal companies 
that have not yet come to the attention of this division. Of the number re- 
ported, seven were brought by coal companies, two by deputy mine inspectors 
and one by the Safety Commissioner of the Division of Mines. 

The most serious violations reported were for removing danger signals; 
of which nine were reported. It does not seem possible that any miner or 
any other employe of a mine would become so careless and negligent of not 
only their own safety but the safety of others, that they would remove a 
danger signal placed there by a fire boss making his examination in the morn- 
ing before the men enter the mine. Violations for such causes as these cannot 
be. too vigorously prosecuted, and the full penalty assessed, no matter who the 
offender may be. 

One arrest was made for failure to supply props and timber by the mine 
management; one for a person entering a mine intoxicated; one for loitering 
around mine property and one for violating the section relative to the use of 
motor haulage in mines. 
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When The Industrial Commission of Ohio was organized on September 
I, 1913, the Bureau of Labpr Statistics ceased to exist and was reorganized 
into the Department of Investigation and Statistics, this department being 
placed under the immediate charge of the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Hammond. 

The Department of Investigation and Statistics, for convenience in 
organization, was divided into three divisions, as follows: 

1. Division of Investigation and Statistics. 

2. Division of Employment, Offices. 

3. Division of Mediation and Arbitration. 

The activities of these three divisions are taken up separately below. 


Division of Investigation and Statistics: 


The Division of Investigation and Statistics collects all ne data 
relating to industrial and social conditions in the state, prepares information 
of this nature for publication, and also handles the statistical work of all the 
departments of the Industrial Commission. 

Reports have been printed as follows: 

Report No. r. “Wages and Hours of Labor for Women and Girls, Em- 
ployed in Mercantile Establishments in Ohio in 1913.” ‘This report was pre- 
pared in accordance with an Act (Ohio Laws, 1913, page 654), “requiring 
certain information to be reported to The Industrial’ Commission of Ohio by 
certain employers of female labor”, passed by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio on April 11, 1913, and approved by the Governor on May 5, 
1913. 

The blank forms for reporting the information required by the Act were 
sent out by the Industrial Commission early in September, 1913, but the tabula- 
tion of the returns was not made until the reorganization of the Department 
had taken place. 

This report contains information with regard to the wages and hours of 
women and girls secured from 1,086 establishments and covering 15,744 em- 
ployes. 
Report No. 2. “Accident Claims Filed Under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of Ohio, March 1, 1912, to December 31, 1913.” This report sum- 
marizes the activities of the Ohio State Liability of Awards from March 1, 
1912, to August 31, 1913, and the work of the Department of Claims of The 
Industrial Commission from September I, 1913, to December 31, 1913. It 
presents a review of the work done under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in Ohio while it was a voluntary act. 

In addition to the above reports, the following report is now in the hands 
of the printer: 

Report No. 3. “Statistics of Mines and Quarries in Ohio, 1913.” This 
report contains the statistical information formerly included in the report of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

The following reports are in process of preparation and the first two will 
go to press within a few days: 

1. “Accident Claims Filed Under the Workmen’ s Compensation Act of 
Ohio, January I, 1914, to June 30, 1914.” This report includes data for 
26, 810 accident claims and embraces the customary administrative informa- 
tion similar in character to that included in Report No. 2 already noted above. 
In addition to this, however, it will include a comprehensive report upon the 
causes of accidents and the nature of injury according to the Ohio experience 
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during this period. In this regard, it will be the most exhaustive report yet — 
printed in the United States, the classification of causes having been made 
upon such lines as to suggest the proper course for their prevention and 
being in accordance with the best European practice in this line. 


2. “Union Wages in Ohio.” This is a statement of the wage scales of 
organized trades in the fourteen largest cities of Ohio according to the 
agreements in effect on May 1, 1914. 


3. “Cost of Living of Wage Earning Women and Girls in Ohio.” This 
investigation has been carried on by special agents of the division in co- 
operation with a large number of volunteers throughout the state. Account 
books showing exact expenditures for from one to two months have already 
been secured from 180 workers, and statements of estimated annual expendi- 
tures have been secured from the same individuals located in representative 
cities and towns in the state. It is hoped that this report will go to the 
press by the first of the year. 


4. “Statistics of Employment Offices in Ohio for the Year Ending De- 
cember 31, 1914.’ This report will present a statistical review of the activities 
of the five free employment offices operated by the State of Ohio and under 
the supervision of the Division of Employment Offices of this department as 
noted below. ‘This report will be in press some time during the month of 
_ January. 

5. “Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics For the Year Ending De- 
cember 31, 1912.” This is the annual report of the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, based on information secured on the schedule formerly sent annually 
to manufacturers, and entitled, “Industrial and Wage Schedule’, and will be 
the last of the series of which it is a part, this Bureau, as already noted, having 
ceased to exist as a separate department on September 1, 1913. This report 
will be in press by the middle of December. 


6. “Statistics of Wages and Hours of Labor for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1913.” This report will cover, in a general way, the same 
field as the former annual report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It will - 
however, be much more comprehensive and will furnish a mass of intorma- 
tion as to the conditions surrounding wage earners in all industries of Ohio. 
This report will also go to press during the month of January. 


7. “Factory Inspection in Ohio, September 1, 1913 to December 31, 
1914.” This report will replace the annual report formerly issued by the 
Department of Workshops and Factories, and will show in considerable detail 
the nature of the orders issued by the inspectors of the Division of Workshops, 
Factories and Public Buildings. 


DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 


Before the creation of the Industrial Commission, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had, for some years, operated five free employment offices in Ohio. 
These offices are located at Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Dayton and To- 
ledo. In accordance with the terms of the Act creating The Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, the control of these offices passed automatically to that Com- 
mission and this Division is charged with their administration. The Vice- 
Chairman of the Commission has personally handled the major portion of 
the administration work in connection with these offices, this Division of the 
Department of Investigation and Statistics having, under his direction, pro- 
vided a record system for the use of the offices, installed it under the direction 
of a field agent, and attended to all other matters which have arisen in con- 
nection with the operation of the free employment offices. A special agent 
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of this Division has also investigated the work of the licensed private em- 
ployment offices of the state. 

It is hoped that, within a short time, it will be possible to establish several 
additional free employment_offices in other cities of the state as the demand 
for proper machinery, under the control of the state, for the distribution of 
labor, has become an insistent one. As already noted above, the statistical 
report covering the activities of the employment offices of the state for the 
year ending December 31, 1914, will shortly be sent to press. 


DIVISION OF MEDIATION. AND ARBITRATION. 


Under the terms of the Act creating the Industrial Commission, it was 
given a free hand to establish such machinery as it might see fit toward the 
end of securing industrial peace in Ohio. The work of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion was assigned to the Department of Investigation and Statistics and a 
division was created in that department which is charged with the duty of 
keeping in touch with labor disputes throughout the state, and also in touch 
with differences which are likely to develop into labor disputes. During the 
first several months, it was thought expedient to proceed carefully and 
tentatively ‘before deciding upon a final organization to deal with labor 
troubles. During this period, the Chief Statistican was assigned to handle 
several labor difficulties and a part of them were successfully adjusted. 

In the future, all industrial disputes arising in the state, will be handled 
by this Division. The head of the Division will act in the capacity of mediator, 
either upon application from one of the parties to the dispute, or upon the 
initiative of the Industrial Commission. 
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Ohio is one of the very few states that have attempted to regulate the 
moral tone of motion pictures exhibited in the state by means of a legalized 
censoring board. 

By the provisions of an Act of the General Assembly passed April 16, 
1913, (Section 871-46 to 871-53, General Code), there was created a board 
of censors of motion picture films, which board, under the terms of the act 
referred to above, is placed under the supervision of the Industrial Com- 
mission. 

The board of censors is composed of three members, whose duty it is to 
pass upon all motion picture films, with respect to their being of a moral, 
educational or amusing and harmless character, before same are publicly ex- 
hibited or displayed in the state. 

A fee of $1.00 per reel of 1,000 feet is made for each film censored. The 
sum of $2.00 is charged for any reel exceeding 1,000 feet in length. During 
the year ending November 15, 1914, the receipts of the division for license 
fees amounted to the sum of $21,315.00. An additional sum of $40.60 was 
received for duplicate leaders issued by the division. 

The following is a brief summary of the work performed by the division 
during the past year: 


NGicReOr mlmseccHEORCd cork ob Mee, SOLAS DT es hee er, ha 22,559 
Number of films approved without eliminations............. Se nay 20,367 
Number of filnmisapproved «with eliminations. 23... 0.5.0.0. 000..0006.6 1,746 

Ota lenuiercot. fimiseg PPTOVER.Y, 6 So bene a ice fie hun he me sta een 22,113 
Et pereoeariintseresected een tinelys. mnths sents ka cay arigins we ee wie Crea a de 446 
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STATEMENT. 
APPROPRIATIONS AND BALANCES. 


NOVEMBER IOTH, 1913 — NOVEMBER I5TH, IQ14. 


BAT iy Ee EN aL LON DN Ovemben clini lose yore way oe ots Tita eo re ae 


GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS, February 16, 1914— 


Personal Service 
Maintenance — 


TUTE LOS erin CRON fee ee rete hfe RTT a wea dee ee oe Tb eke 


Equipment 


Grand total appropriations 


.- EXPENDITURES — 


Persondl s6fV1CO"s sae cae oe Sos ie Ae, nen cattle er ee, 


Personal Service* 

Maintenance — 
General Expense 
Equipment 


GMindatermiises Deru res & ta On ee ed et eee ees 


BALANCES AVAILABLE November 16, 1914— 


Personal Service 
Maintenance 
Uses and Purposes 


Grand total balances available 


Ce 
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.. $154,558 


313,800 


34,000 
7,000 
75,000 


— $584,358 


$322 ,093 
230 


94,§12 
27 , 749 


$444 , 884 


$59 , 069 
4() 086 


$139,473 


19 


00 
00 
00 
00 


19 


00 
00 


21 
38 


59 
29 
60 
(el 
60 


* This $230.00 was expended for salaries between November 16th and December 
31, 1913, from funds of the old Board of Arbitration and does not appear on the de- 


tailed statement of expenditures. 
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STATEMENT. 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSE. 


NOVEMBER IOTH, 1913— NOVEMBER I5TH, I9Q14. 


_ EXEcuTIVE. 


Rentcot PR?) OF Rox secs 20 oe eee in ee ee ree 


Changing Telephones 


National Commission of Industrial Safety 
Renovating Rugs : 


Pe ee Se 


Laying -Eanoleum, .CcCincinnat) 2 o..9 ay shes eee se ee or tare 


Lettering Doors 
Printing, Columbus Printing (Note ‘‘A”) 


Stenographer’s Service 
Signs, (Dayton) 
Installing Fans 
Crating Furniture 
Storage 
Auto Hire, Bulletins 
Translations 
Red Line Messenger Service 
Disinfector’s Service 
Opening Cylinder 


STATE INSURANCE. 


Printing *.CE. LAMiller & Con) (NotesoB”) eee ee ee ! 


Stenographers’ Services 
Death and Marriage Certificates 
Laying Linoleum 
Court Costs 
Medical Supplies 
Plates and Prints 
Uncrating Desk 
25 Copies S. B. 48 
Treasurer's Bond 


Lettering Door 
Renovating Rugs 


Addressing Envelopes 
Removing Awning 
Notarial Fees 
Work on Signs 
Advertising 
Moving Telephones 
Hardware, Lumber and Carpenter, F. P. IE. (O. ‘Cols 
Directory 
Miscellaneous Small Items (Note “C’) 


Ce ee} 


MINING DEPARTMENT. 
Oxygen 
Miscellaneous (Note ‘“D”) 
Folding Blanks 
Color Design of State Seal 


Testing Oil 
Lettering Window 
Changing Telephones 
Caustic Soda 


D8 fap,8 (eee O14 w.8e elie 6.8 6 tele 0a ee v6ne) ©. 9710.40 (bp 6, bs Sre (orm 
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$2 75 
19 75 


$59 16 


$345 60 


$1,198 62 


$22 50 


$132 23 
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Note “A” — Special Contract for Bonds, 
Notices. é 
Note “B” — Special Contract Records, \Notices. 


Rules 


OF OHIO. 


149 81 

7 25 
35 70 
20 00 
55 20 


$3 75 
1 80 
3 80 
2 50 

60 


$10 47 
5 76 
51 79 
1 00 


$27 51 

29 00 

30 00 

3 29 

1 20 

3 30 

3,936 50 
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$495 67 


$12 45 


$69 02 


$4,030 80 


$6,306 89 


and Regulations and Bulletin 


Notes “C”, “D” — Expense ‘Ledger in General Office shows full itemization of 


these amounts. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF 
DIMISION- ORCL ERC TIONs: 


OHIO 


STATEMENT OF MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES. 


NOVEMBER 16, I9I13 TO NOVEMBER 30, IQI4. 


RECEIPTS. 
FILM ‘CENSORSHIP — 
ENCE SOR CCS Are ay alee ET Gir OO ol Sia te ee ene 
buplivate meaderar de wet ten ee tay ota ouae dis ae fee ee aes 


INVESTIGATION AND STATISTICS — 
Pryate: emoploymenh Acency Heese tite oe ae i ede 


EXAMINERS OF STEAM. ENGINEERS — 
Pe aminavonranG diCense wh CES 7 ee Fe Oe i oe ee a aka 


BOILER INSPECTION — 
Inspection and License Fees..... eM ire Woden es aan Cte Nay 
Intefest On pak eROeitisea vim ules ae oi ea ae ek i a ee 


MINING DEPARTMENT — 
Hineen ete eres eas ‘ae: ON the Beto, eae Oe ae RES Ee 


MISCELLANEOUS — 
Bert ieee ViASte tA PCT gk me Ly es io dae « Forad So nents ee toad 
aan e COT LG ies Kies in Mieco. gem IM no? Ou Poe ce beret le Os a 

Central National Bank (November 16, 1913) 


Cia Mey CU ae i ae a a Se YO Ss Ya 


Grand total 


Ce i 


$21,315 00 
40 60 


$5,250 00 
$40,448 00 


$31,104 00 
125 58 


$165 00 


$45 66 


Ce ee 


oe eee we eo ewe 


eee ee erene 


$98,493 84 
4,996 05 


$103,489 89 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
J-2P:> BRENNAN: LCREAS ORIER Cas, ic, wep ener en weer en $100,394 34 
RERUN DE De BES Sie cas cc shane oon te ane ere ge aie ere ey ah 25 00 
‘CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK (Balance Nov. 15, 1914)..... tat OE dO 
Crrand<Potal. sa? Ree eens Resto oe ee Pane ea IS een i ee $103,489 89 


BOARD OF CENSORS — MOVING PICTURE FILMS. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


NOVEMBER IOTH, I913 TO NOVEMBER I5TH, IQ14. 


SALARIES — 
Members of Board — 
FEA Es Vestal isooctane eae eee $1,500 00 
Maude tii Miller <.s-; Se Se ern eae 1,500 00 
Je Ae WM Add OKs d a oe en ene ool keer 187 50 
We Ris WalSOnT e795 sai eee ae ee ae 499 14 
CI PELAEOTS 1 Sasa nears Maree ae ee ene OR rari 654 61 
GClérks <and -Stenortaphers co oo ee caress ee eee ZABI De 


‘hOtaLS Salaries ty eee e BA Sa COS g Sih a al Caer Oe Ree Gp ale 2 die Lae aha Ae ; 


EXPENSE — ; 
SET Voller ocd pier meric Mee ower Gc y te hie ware eaten cs $709 23 
COMLIMOEN ES: 22 irate ko cia seer a aa oak eee ee ee ee 238 03 
Leaders SS TE EA ee aR RCT NE AERA i Ube eS Shh OnE R 3,936 50 


beac | cen wr Se eh POM Ne Cn SO nea eis a ae MA ATL Pate Sad heh Bid i, 750 00 
EOTALZER PENSE SP Ao Silk Shed Pate Petes ee Re Miah te hee so ee 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES............:..2: Bh AN Sea te ee ; 


Potalcex pen dituses fii) icra GR a a Ts ea aaa a a dd a eee aces 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
TOTAL. REGEIP ES 
Balance N oyembere los 21 GIS ee 2 as © eee ae Soe ee eat eee $2 528 65 
November 16, 19138;November 15, 1914............0...... 21,355 60 
OT A TSX PEND BIS RECS Boo rica sas oes ti ms oS eae ta tes are SE 


EXcéss-Of receipts overs Disbursements o -cee ke el ee ee 


Traveling Expenses. 


$3,686 64 


$7,122 5 


bo 


$5,633 76 
$1,050 26 


$13,806 54 


$23 , 884 25 
$13,806 54 


$10,077 71 


In view of the fact that the various functions of the Commission call for 
the use of a number of traveling representatives, it will be interesting to note 
the amounts expended for traveling expenses by the different divisions. The 
following table will show this information for the period between March ~ 


Ist, 1914, and August 31st, 1914. 


This period was selected as a basis in making up the statement following 
for the reason that it represents six average months’ experience. As a matter 
of fact, an average based on the expenses for a full year would vary only 


shi ightly. one way or the other. 


Py 


¥, 
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It will be noted that the total average daily traveling expenses for all 
divisions amounted to only the sum of $2.96. 
Discounts. 

All expense bills against the Commission have been carefully examined 


and promptly paid and as a consequence the Commission has secured the ad- 
vantage of any discounts offered by the selling party in every instance. 


APPENDIX “A” 
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CoLuMeBus, Ou1o, December 21, 1914. 


To the Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN : — 


Your advisory committee appointed under your resolution of October 26, 
1914, on the subject of Workmen’s Compensation, has been meeting each 
week for a period of approximately two months. A number of resolutions 
have been offered, covering proposed changes in the law. We do not think 
it well to burden your Commission with a report covering all the suggestions 
offered nor the ensuing discussion. The results of the deliberation of the 
committee are all embodied in the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTION NO. I — PHYSICAL EXAMINATION. 


WHEREAS, It has been reported to your committee that the system of 
physical examination adopted by certain employers in the State is being used 
as a means of discriminating unfairly against certain employes and is resulting 
in their being unfairly discharged by reason of alleged physical disability ; 

Resolved, That we recommend that a thorough investigation of the entire 
system of physical examination be made for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such unfair advantage of employes is being taken under the guise 
of physical examination and also for the purpose of ascertaining the reporting 
as to the effect of this practice from the viewpoint of public policy. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2— OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 


WueEnreAs, The Legislature of the State of Ohio has requested the State 
Board of Health to submit a report upon the question of occupational diseases 
of employes of this State; and, 

“WHEREAS, Said State Board of Health has not yet completed its survey, 
nor presented its report; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that no action be taken 
upon the question of compensation for occupational diseases until the State 
Board of Health submits its report. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 — MEDICAL COMPENSATION. 


We recommend that in Section 42, line 5, after the words, “Two Hundred 
Dollars”, the following be inserted: 

“Unless in unusual cases, wherein it is clearly shown that the actual 
necessary medical, nurse and hospital services and medicines exceed the amount 
of $200.00, the Commission shall have authority to pay such additional amounts 
upon a satisfactory finding of facts being made and upon unanimous approval - 
by the Commission. Such finding of facts to be set forth upon the minutes.” 


RESOLUTION NO. 4— RESPONSIBILITY OF CONTRACTORS. 


Every person in the service of any independent contractor or sub-con- 
tractor who has failed to pay into the state insurance fund the amount of 
premium determined and fixed by The Industrial Commission of Ohio for his 
employment or occupation, or to elect to pay compensation direct to his injured 
and the dependents of his killed employes, as provided in Section 22 of this 


(47) 
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\ 
act, shall, for the purposes of this act, be considered as the employe of the 
_ employer who has entered into a contract, whether written or verbal, with such 
' independent contractor unless such employes, or their legal representatives or 
beneficiaries elect, after injury or death, to regard such independent contractor 
or sub-contractor as the employer. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5 — INCREASE IN DEATH BENEFITS. 


The attitude of the personnel of the committee on the matter of increasing 
the awards under the act was as follows: 


For increasing death benefits: | 
Mr. Vaughn, Mr. Boulger, 
Mr. Muhleman, Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Donnelly, 


Against increasing death benefits: 
Mr. Stackhouse, Dr. Upham, 
Mr. Frantz, : Mr. Burnett, 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Stevens. 


After fully discussing the matter, the committee felt that at this time there 
was not sufficient data available to enable the committee to reach any agree- 
ment or a recommendation upon this subject. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6. 


WuereEAs, The Workmen’s Compensation Law in its present form has 
been in effect less than one year, and while there are some weaknesses which | 
have developed in the law which might be remedied, still the time the law has 
been.in operation has not been sufficient to enable this committee to judge as to 
its efficiency. 

Now, Therefore Be It Resolved, That we recommend to The Industrial 
Commission of Ohio and to the Legislature of the State of Ohio that no 
further changes be made in the law at this time. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7. 


We commend the work of the Industrial Commission in the administration 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. The business methods employed by it 
in the conduct of the department, its desire to give an equitable interpretation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law, working in practically an unexplored 
American field of industrial accidents and insurance, should be mentioned at 
this time, to give a praise that has been well earned by the members of the 
Commission. 


Of the twelve members appointed on your committee eleven were present 
at the final meeting, and each resolution given above received the unanimous. 
vote of all members of the committee present. 


(Signed) J. HH. FRANTz, Cuas. E. VAUGHN, 
THos. J. DONNELLY, W. H. STACKHOUSE, 
L. M. BurNETT, J. H. J. UpHam, 
ARTHUR MUHLEMAN, DupLey R. KENNEDY, 
JoHN Moore, JAMES I. BouLceEr. 


‘A. J. STEVENS, - 


AE BEIND EX Be 
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CoLuMBus, Onto, December 8, 1914. 


The Hon. Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sirs:—Your Coal, Oil and Gas Committee has faithfully consid- 
ered the questions you have put before it concerning the regulations of 
drilling oil and gas wells and the protection of mines from the dangers of gas 
and oil; and we, the Coal, Oil and Gas Committee, respectfully submit, for 
your adoption, the attached resolution which we have unanimously agreed to. 


RESOLUTION. 


WHeErEAS, The Industrial Commission of Ohio is required by Section 21 of the 
law creating the Industrial Commission of Ohio (1030 O. L. 100) to do all within its 
power to protect the life, health, safety and welfare of employes and to make places 
of employment reasonably safe; and 

Wuereas, In the efforts to make the mines of Ohio reasonably safe places of em- 
ployment, and to safeguard, protect and keep in reasonably good minable condition all 
undeveloped coal and ‘all other mineral areas that may be mined in the future so that 
places of employment to be made in them may be reasonably safe to life, health and 
welfare of employes, The Industrial ‘Commission of Ohio finds it necessary to have con- 
trol over the drilling of oil wells, gas wells, elevator wells and test wells within the coal 
measures or other mineral areas within the limits of any county of the State of Ohio; 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Industrial Commission of Ohio shall require that any person, 
firm or corporation before drilling or causing to be drilled any gas well, oil well, elevator 
well or any test well within-the limits of the coal measures, or other mineral areas 
within the limits of any county of the State of ‘Ohio, shall first cause to be. made by a 
competent engineer an accurate map to ‘the scale of one inch equals four hundred feet. 
Said map shall show the accurate location and name or number of the proposed well, 
the location of which shall be definitely witnessed to permanent land lines or other per- 
manent monuments. A true copy of this map made as above defined, and upon which is 
shown the accurate location of the present well or wells, shall be filed with the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio by the person, firm or corporation who proposes to drill the well or 
cause it to be drilled, and the Industrial ‘Commission of Ohio shall notify immediately 
the owner, lessee or agent of such location or locations. The person, firm or corporation 
shall also file in addition to said map a brief written statement of the proposed way the 
well will be drilled and cased, of the probable depth of the well, of the probable number 
and location in the log of the well, of the fresh or salt water bearing strata that the well 
will PR pass through and of the probability of the well being a gas or oil produc- 
ing well. 

Within ten days after the filing of said map and statement, the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio shall make its decision in writing concerning the location of the proposed 
well and the proposed way of protecting the mine or mines or mineral veins the well 
may pierce, from the dangers to life, health or welfare of employes from gas, oil or 
water that may. be released by the drilling of the proposed well. 

Any person, firm or corporation that has already drilled or caused to be drilled, or 
has possession of any gas, oil, elevator or test well within the coal measues or other 
mineral areas within the limits of any county of the State of Ohio, shall be required to 
file with the Industrial ‘Commission of Ohio a map made by a competent engineer, to a 
scale of four inches equals one mile, said map shall show so far as possible the accurate 
location and name or number of all wells drilled. The location of each well shall, so far 
as possible, be definitely witnessed to permanent land lines or other permanent monument. 
The person, firm or corporation shall also file in addition to said map, so far as possible, 
a brief written accurate statement on the following subjects: 


1st — The way each well was drilled, cased and piped. 
2nd — Whether it is a gas or oil producing well. 
3rd — The amount of its production of gas or oil. 
4th — Whether the well is abandoned, and if so, the date of abandonment. 
5th — The log of the well and the kind of protection given the mines or mineral 
from gas, oil or water that each of the wells pierced. 
Said map and statement shall be sworn to before a Notary Public. 
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Be it further resolved, That no oil well, gas well, elevator well or test well shall 
penetrate any inaccessible excavation of any mine; but in case a location of a well comes 
over an accessible portion of a mine, the Industrial Commission of Ohio shall approve 
such location, provided the well will not interfere with the operation of the mine. If 
the well proves to. be a producer the mine shall be protected by a brick or concrete wall 
to be built around the well as specified by the Industrial Commission of Ohio, and at the 
expense of the party or parties drilling the well. In case a well location comes over an 
inaccessible portion of a mine, the well shall be located so as to go through a solid pillar. 

The well shall be cased with casing of approximately the same diameter as the 
diameter of the hole, and the casing shall be placed in the following manner: 

One string of casing shall be placed at a point above the roof of said mine, coal 
seam or mineral vein so as to shut off all the surface water, and then the hole drilled 
through said mine, coal seam or mineral vein, and another string of casing put in and the 
bottom ofthe second string of casing, or the one passing through said mine, shall not be 
nearer than 30 feet from the floor of the mine, coal seam or mineral vein. 

That, when any gas well, oil well, elevator well or test well is to be abandoned 
and has passed through the excavations of any coal mine, coal seam or other mineral 
vein from which the minable coal or mineral has not all been renioved, the person, firm 
or corporation owning said well shall leave in said well the casing passing through said. 
mine from a point not less than 30 feet below the floor of said mine, coal seam or mineral 
vein from which the minable coal or mineral has not all been removed, the person, firm 
plug shall be driven to a point of 40 feet below the floor of the mine, and shall fill the 
hole and the casing left in with cement mortar mixed in the proportion of one of cement 
and two of sand to a point 40 feet above the roof of the mine, coal seam or mineral vein; 
and a wooden plug shail be driven down upon the top of said cement mortar filling and 
the hole filled for a distance of 30 feet above the wooden plug with cement mortar in the 
above said proportions. 

If any oil well, gas well, elevator well or test well has passed through coal seams. 
or mineral veins, the person, firm or corporation owning said well shall plug the well, 
when it is abandoned, in the following manner: 

A seasoned wooden plug shall be driven to a point 40 feet below the lowest seam 
of coal or other mineral vein, and the hole filled with cement mortar mixed in the pro- 
portion of one of cement to two of sand, to a point of 40 feet above the first seam of coal 
or other mineral vein, and another wooden :-plug shall be driven down upon the top of 
the cement mortar, and the hole filled for a distance of 20 feet above this wooden plug 
with cement mortar in the above said proportions. 

Be it further resolved, That the Chief Deputy and Safety "Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Inspection, Division of Mines, be instructed and authorized to carry out the 


provisions of this Resolution. 
(Signed) D. A. Bartiett, 
LEMUEL G. NEELEY, 

J. M. GArarp, 
E.S>KNOx, 
Harry E. CAMERON, 
WILLIAM MALONEY, ~ 
J. A. BOWNOCKER, 
I'RANK A. Ray,- 
J. M. Roan. 


~“ 





Booth of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, in which were shown Charts, Statistics and Photographs of causes of accidents 
in Ohio. Safety ‘Banner of Chicago & North Western R. R. on right. 
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Papers on Accident Prevention 


Read at Round Table Conferences 
during First Annual Industrial 
Safety Exposition of Ohio, held 
under auspices of Industrial Com- 


mission, at Columbus, January 
13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1915 


_ It 1s our duty to each other, to our families and to the State to 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS, the cause of much needless suffering. 
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T. P. Kearns, Chief Factory Inspector Victor T.. Noonan, Director of Safety 








OHIO’S FIRST INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EXPOSITION. 


One of the most unique accomplishments along lines of accident preven- 
tion work was the First Annual Industrial Safety Exposition of Ohio which 
was held in Memorial Hall, Columbus, January 13th, r4th, 15th, and 16th, 19ts. 
The exposition, which was held under the auspices of The Industrial Com- 
mission, was the opening gin fired by the Commission in the campaign against 
accidents which has been inaugurated by the Commission under the new di- 
rector of safety, Mr. Victor T. Noonan. 

More than one hundred companies were represented in the ninety-two 
booths which were painted white with green trimmings. The greatest inter- 
est and enthusiasm was shown in the exposition by manufacturers and work- 
men from all over the state. 

Many large factories in Ohio sent their superintendents, foremen and 
safety committees to visit the exposition. Prominent safety men from all 
over the country, who were also present, declared that the exposition was 
the most successful event of its kind ever held in this country. Mr. Ralph 
C. Richards, pioneer safety man of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
and Mr. C. L. Close, of the United States Steel Corporation, have both voiced 
the opinion since that the Ohio Safety Exposition was a unique accomplish- 
ment. A remarkable feature of the exposition was the fact that space was 
given free to exhibitors, while admission to the public was also free. The 
exposition was open daily from 10 a. m, until 10 p. m., and during these 
hours the hall was crowded with a constant stream of visitors, mostly work- 
men, who showed the greatest interest in the various exhibits. 

The exposition was formally opened on the evening of January 13th, by 
Governor Frank B. Willis, Honorable Wallace D. Yaple, chairman of the 
Commission, presiding. The opening of the exposition was one of the first 
official acts of the governor, who took office on January II, 1915. 


OHIO’S HUMAN WASTE. 


Appress By Hon. WALLAcE D. YApPLE, CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
OF OHzto. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am glad to see evidence here this evening of 
the great interest which the citizens of Ohio are now taking in the safety 
movement, for the presence in this vast auditorium of so many people must 
be taken as a manifestation of the interest which is felt in that subject. 

Many years ago the supreme court of Ohio very solemnly and very 
clearly laid down the rule that as between a train upon a railroad track ap- 
proaching a highway crossing and a pedestrian on the highway approaching 
the railroad, the railroad train had the right of way. Notwithstanding this 
tule of law and the reminders we see of it displayed at every railroad cross- 
ing in the land where the warning to “stop, look and listen” is made 
prominent and the fact that the exercise of ordinary common sense would 
suggest its observance, we read almost daily of instances of the disregard of 
that ancient and well-known safety rule with resulting loss of life. 
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But the loss of life and limb is not confined to accidents at railroad 
crossings. As a matter of fact, the injuries and deaths resulting from such 
accidents form but a very small percentage of the injuries and deaths occurr- 
ing in the prosecution of the industries of this country, and I make reference 
to that rule only because it is so well-known and because the injuries and 
deaths resulting from its violation are of the class that could be wholly 
avoided by the-exercise of ordinary care on the part of those about to cross 
a railroad track. 

The American people are said to be the most wasteful people in the 
world. They have been wasteful of the vast natural resources of the coun- 
try. They have been wasteful in their industrial processes. They have been 
wasteful of human life and limb, and, until recently, there was no organ- 
ized attempt in this country to secure an observance of safety regulations, 
for the immense financial loss occasioned by industrial accidents was not 
realized. In fact, we are just beginning to realize its appalling significance. 


In the state of Ohio; during the year ending December 31, 1914, about 
80,000 injuries and deaths were reported to the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio and compensation and medical attendance, etc., was awarded out of 
the state insurance fund on account of such injuries and deaths to the amount 
of approximately $3,000,000. One injury out of every 200 resulted in death, 
so that the deaths reported averaged about one a day. Appalling as these 
numbers may seem, they do not represent all of the accidental injuries and 
deaths occurring in the state of Ohio during the year 1914 for those oc- 
curring in employments where fewer than five employes are employed are 
not included, nor are those occurring in the service of the railroads included; 
neither are the many injuries and deaths sustained by those traveling upon 
the streets and public highways, nor the many others resulting to persons while 
not in the due course of their employment included. 

A careful study of the nature and cause of the injuries reported to the 
Industrial Commission indicates that at least one-half of the industrial acci- 
dents could be avoided by the exercise of ordinary care. By this I do not 
mean to say that one-half of the injuries and deaths resulting to employes 
while in the course of their employment is due to their own carelessness and 
recklessness. It is true that a large percentage of injuries is due. solely to 
the negligence of the person injured or killed. Another large percentage is 
due to the negligence of fellow employes. Another large percentage is 
due to the disregard by the employer of the duty imposed upon him by law 
to provide for his employes a safe place to work. 

The exposition which we have met here to open is the first of its kind, 
so I am informed, to be given in this country under authority of a state gov- 
ernment. Its purpose is to enable those who have been pioneers in the safety 
movement to demonstrate to other employers and to employes and to mem- 
bers of the general public the great strides towards safety they have made 
and to awaken in the minds of all a full realization of the great and un- 
necessary loss of life and limb with its resulting pain, suffering, misery and 
distress that might be avoided by simply exercising ordinary care. 

The law requires every place of employment to be made as safe as it can 
reasonably be made by the employer. If every employer in the state of 
Ohio makes an honest attempt to comply with the provisions of the law, a 
long step in the direction of safety will have been taken. But that is not all. 
We must not stop with compliance with the law by the employer. The em- 
ploye, too, must do his share, for no matter how safe a workshop or factory 
or other place of employment may be made, the careless workman is a menace 
to his own safety and the safety of his fellow employes. It is necessary, 
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therefore, that employes take as deep an interest in the safety movement as 
the employer. 

I am glad to be able to state that many of the employers of Ohio are 
manifesting a deep interest in the safety of their employes and have done all 
that can reasonably be expected of them in that direction. I am glad to 
state, too, that the Industrial Commission is having but little trouble in the 
enforcement of the safety laws of the state. A few years ago the visit of a 
factory inspector in many places of employment was resented by the em- 
ployer. The result was that prosecutions were frequent and there was much 
friction between employers and the old “Department of Inspection of Work- 
shops and Factories.” We have endeavored to make our Inspection De- 
partment helpful to employers who-desire to comply with all lawful require- 
ments as to safety. This does not mean that prosecutions are not made in 
proper cases, but no longer is the workshop inspector an unwelcome visitor 
in Ohio. Employers appreciate suggestions, and prosecutions are now so 
few as to warrant the statement that there is a friendly spirit of co-operation 
between that division of our work and the employers of the state. 

I am glad to say, too, that the employes are beginning to fully realize 
the part they have to play in the safety movement. There was a time, only 
a few years ago, that employes as a rule, did not take kindly to suggestions 
for safety, and many were disposed to make light of suggestions that are 
now being generally followed. But that time has passed, never to return 
and everywhere employes are taking a lively interest in safety organizations. 

Viewing the safety movement from the humanitarian side only, the 
efforts of employers and employes would be well repaid if the injuries and 
deaths annually occurring could be reduced by one-half. 

Viewing the question from an economic standpoint, there is an added 
inducement, I have already mentioned that the injuries and deaths occurring 
to employes in the workshops and factories of this state cost the employers 
of Ohio approximately $3,000,000 in the year 1914. But that was not all 
of the cost. While the employe pays no part of the contributions to the state 
insurance fund and so does not bear any part of that burden, he does bear 
a distinct financial loss on account of industrial accidents, to say nothing 
of the pain and suffering he alone must bear. He bears all of the loss result- 
ing from the first week of his incapacity, and at least a third of his wage 
loss after the first week. So that, looking at the proposition solely from an 
economic viewpoint, it is to the mutual interest of employer and employe to 
devise ways and means for safety and to make and observe rules therefor. 
To put it in plain words, all injuries must now be paid for, and it is cheaper 
to pay the expense of securing safety than to pay the consequences of 
accidents. 

The Industrial Commission of Ohio does not-arrogate to itself or to its 
members or employes the sole credit for this magnificent exposition, but the 
credit is largely due to the individual exhibitors and there are many of 
them, and they are not all from Ohio — who have made it possible for the 
exposition to be held, and I desire, on behalf of the members of the Com- 
mission, to express to those who have prepared their exhibits, in many in- 
stances at great expense, our appreciation for their help. 

We have with us tonight Ohio’s new governor, who has very graciously 
honored us with his presence and whom I know you will be delighted to hear. I 
now have the honor and the pleasure of introducing the Honorable Frank B. 
Willis, Governor of Ohio. 





In his remarks Governor Willis said that he wished to congratulate the 
members of The Industrial Commission of Ohio, Messrs. Yaple, Hammond and 
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Duffy, and also the safety director, Mr. Noonan, for the splendid accomplish- 
ment which had been inaugurated in Ohio in this First Industrial Safety 
Exposition. Ohio, he said, was a great industrial state, and it was very fitting 
that the state should inaugurate such a humanitarian movement as the preven- 
tion of needless accidents. The governor said that he was tremendously im- 
pressed with the exposition, and proud that Ohio had taken the lead in this 
work. 


A GREAT HUMANE MOVEMENT. 


Director of safety, Mr. Noonan, said that Governor Willis was the first 
governor of any state to open such a safety exposition under the auspices of 
the state. The safety movement, he declared, was the greatest movement’ of 
the day, because it had more to do with human efficiency, human happiness 
and prosperity than anything else. All of us, he said, revered the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln and all that he stood for, but Lincoln’s cause represented 
merely the emancipation of a race from slavery. The “Safety First’? move- 
ment was a more humane movement than that of Lincoln’s, in that it stood 
to emancipate humanity from danger and suffering. 





During the exposition a number of round table conferences were held 
in the Grand Army Room in Memorial Hall. Among those who took part in 
these conferences were the following: Mr. J. M. Woltz, safety director, Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company; Dr. Mark D. Stevenson, Akron, Ohio; Mr. 
T. P. Kearns, chief factory inspector, Industrial Commission of Ohio; Mr. 
Charles R. Hook, superintendent American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Mr. John Voll, president, Ohio Federation of Labor; Honorable 
T. J. Duffy, Industrial Commission of Ohio; Mr. R. W. Campbell, president, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Dudley R. Kennedy, general 
attorney, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Mr. 
Stephen W. Tener, American Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. 
Ralph C. Richards, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company, Chicago; 
Dr. S. M. McCurdy, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company; Mr. Franklin 
H. Wentworth, National Fire Protection Association, Boston, and Mr. O. B. 
Chapman, member of the Ohio Legislature. 

On Thursday, January 14th, at noon, a luncheon was served in the Hotel 
Virginia, under auspices of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, the affair 
being presided over by Mr. A. T. Seymour, president of the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The luncheon was attended by more than one hundred men 
interested in safety work, and among the speakers were Honorable Wallace 
D. Yaple, chairman, Industrial Commission of Ohio; Mr. Ralph C. Richards, 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company, Chicago; Mr, R. W. 
Campbell, president National Safety Council, Chicago, [linois, and Mr. Victor 
T. Noonan, director of safety, Industrial Commission of Ohio. 

On Thursday evening, January 14th, a public mass meeting was held in 
the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce, presided over by Honorable 
T. J. Duffy, of The Industrial Commission of Ohio, The principal. speaker 
was Mr. R. W. Campbell, president of the National Safety Council, of Chi- 
cago who outlined the aims and objects of the National Safety Council. A 
number of “Safety First” pictures were also shown. 

During the exposition in Memorial Hall organ recitals were given each 
evening by Miss Mildred:Roberts, Miss Mabel Poppleton, Mrs. Edgar Green- 
ville Alcorn and Miss Mary Riddile. The various papers read at the round 
table conferences will be found published herewith in this bulletin. 





Booth of the Pennsylvania Lines. Moving Pictures of Company’s safety work 
and workshops were shown in lantern on left. 





The United States Steel Corporation’s Booth, contained one of largest exhibits, 
which received much praise, 
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PROGRAM. 





The following is the program of the Industrial Safety Exposition, to- 
gether with a list of exhibitors: 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The First Annual Industrial Safety Exposition of Ohio, combined with Safety 
anes and Conferences, is held under the auspices of The Industrial Commission 
Oo 

The purpose is educational—to bring home to the employers, workmen and 

people of this great industrial state, the humane usefulness of accident prevention work: 

To prevent accidents is not a question of dollars and cents; it is a question of 
saving human life, the most valuable thing in the world which, when once gone, can 
never be brought back. It is trying to save men from losing their legs, arms and 
eyes which, once lost, can never be restored. It is trying to save the making of widows 
and orphans, destitution and misery. Neither the officers nor the laws can do it. 

But if all employers, if all the workmen, if all the people of this state will co- 
-operate in this great humane movement, accidents will be Becveaaed and human _ hap- 
piness promoted. 


Wednesday Evening, January 13th, 1915. 
IGS tad ceo 





FORMAL OPENING OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EXPOSITION AT MEMORIAL HALL. 


By. Hon. Franx B. WILLIs, 
Governor of Ohio. 


Hon. WALLACE D. YAPLE, 
Chairman, Industrial Commission of Ohio, Presiding. 


Exposition open daily from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Thursday Morning, January 14th, 1915. 





ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE, 
G. A. R. Room, Memorial Hall. 
9 A. M. 
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Chairman: Mr. J. M. Wotrz, 
Safety Director, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD EYESIGHT IN THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS.” 


Dr. Mark D. STEVENSON, Akron, Ohio. 
DISCUSSION. 


—_—__ 


LiAy MoM, 
Chairman: Mr. T. P. Kearns, 
Chief Factory Inspector, Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


“THE RELATION OF THE EMPLOYER TO SAFETY.” 


Mr. CHartes R. Hook, 
Superintendent, ‘American Rolling Mills, Middletown, Ohio. 


“THE RELATION OF THE WORKMAN TO SAFETY” 


Mr. JoHN VoLL 
President, Ohio Federation of Labor. 


I2 


Thursday Noon, January 14th, 1915. 





LUNCHEON FOR SAFETY MEN. 


Special: Under auspices of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, a special luncheon 
will be served at the Hotel Virginia, in honor of Mr. Ralph C. Richards, 
Chairman of the Safety Committee of the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
road, and Mr. F. W. Campbell, President of the National Safety Council. 


Thursday Afternoon, January 14th, 1915. 
G. A. R. Room, Memorial Hall. 





2:30 P. M. 
Chairman: Mr. Victor T. Noonan, 


Director of Safety, Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


CONFERENCE OF SAFETY MEN. | 
“HOW BEST TO PROMOTE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY IN OHIO DURING IQI5.” 
DISCUSSION. 


All men in safety work are invited to above SUMS: which will be a get- 
together session. 


ei 


Thursday Evening, January 14th, 1915. 


Columbus Chamber of Commerce Auditorium. 





PUBLIC MASS MEETING. 
Chairman: Hon. T. J. Durry, 
Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


Speaker: Mr. W. F. CAMPBELL, 
President National Safety Council, Chicago. 


SAFETY FIRST MOVING PICTURES. 
“THE WORKMAN’S LESSON.” 
“STEVE. HILL'S: AWAKENING.” 


Friday Morning, January 15th, 1915. 





OTN 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES. 


Chairman: Mr. DupLey R. KENNEDY, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown. 


“PSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS.” 
OpeN DISCUSSION. 


_ 


10:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Mr. StepHEeN W. TENER, 


American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. 
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“GETTING NEXT THE MEN.” 


Mr. Rarpu C. RicHarps, 
Chicago & North Western Railroad Co., Chicago. 
Open DIscussIon. : 


Friday Afternoon, January 15th, 1915. 
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FIRST AID CONFERENCE, 
Employers and Labor Men invited to this Conference. 


Chairman: Dr. J. H. Geter, 
Surgeon, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


J 


“THE RELATION OF THE PHYSICIAN TO INDUSTRY.’ 


Dr. S. M. McCurpy, 
Surgeon, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 





4 P.M. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND SANITATION CONFERENCE. 


Under Auspices of Fire Prevention Comnuttee, Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 


Chairman: A. T. SEYMOUR, 
President, Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 


“THE PREVENTION OF THE FIRE WASTE.” 


Illustrated by motion pictures and lantern slides. 


FRANKLIN H. WENTWoRTH, 
‘National Fire Protection Association, Boston. 


Orcan Recirat: Mrs. Edgar Greenville Alcorn. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Columbus Publicity & Convention Association. 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 

Franklin County Commissioners. 

Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I. 
New York Central Lines. 

American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 
Pyrene Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Allen Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
The Patent Scaffolding Co., New Yerk City. 
T. A. Willson Optical Company, Reading, Pa. 
Universal Safety Tread Co., Waltham, Mass. 
L. F. Grammes Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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LIFE SAVING DEVICES OF MINES. 


Demonstrations of life saving devices of Division of Mines, Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, illustrating rescue work, will be given daily in Memorial Hall at 
2 P. M., 4 P. M. and 8 P. M., under personal direction of Mr. J. M. Roan, Chief 
Deputy and Safety Commissioner, Division of Mines, Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


THANKS. 


The Industrial Commission of Ohio wishes to express its thanks to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, National Safety Council, Ohio Manufacturers’ Asso- © 
ciation, Ohio Federation of Labor, Columbus Chamber of Commerce, Columbus Publicity 
& Convention Association, Youngstown Safety Council and Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion, also the press of the state for much co-operation received and the various 
contributors. 

Thanks are due the Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company, and the various 
Motion Picture Theaters in Columbus for publicity given, also to Miss Mildred Roberts, 
Miss Mary Riddile, Miss Mabel Poppleton and Mrs. Edgar Greenville Alcorn, for 
organ recitals. — 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., Haydenville, Mass. 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 

The Diamond Match Co., Barberton, Ohio. 

United States Post Office, Washington, D. C. 

Osborne & Sexton Machinery ‘Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Mason Safety Tread 'Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, (of Pa.) Palmerton, Carbon Co., Pennsylvania. 
Julius King Optical Company, New York, N. Y. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

American Abrasive Metals '‘Co., New York City. 

The. Peelle Company, New York City. 

The Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Owen T. Snyder & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Never Slip Safety Clamp Co., New York, N. Y. y 
Bastian Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. 

Le Alo Willson & Ca; eine. Readitign ae tens 

McNutt Can Sales Co., New York City, N. Y. 

Ohio Federation of Labor. 

Chicago & North Western Railway Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The Safety Emery Wheel Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Detroit Fuse & Mfg. Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Buckeye Steel Castirigs Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. \ 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

New York Central Lines, New York City. 

The Greater Dayton Association, Dayton, Ohio. 

Economy Baler Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Morton Vacuum Breaker Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Youngstown Safety Council, Youngstown, Ohio. 

United States Steel Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

The Northern Blower Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Siebe, Gorman & Co., Limited, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Safety Foot Guard and Railway Appliance Co., Nelsonville, Ohio. 
E. K. Morris & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. The Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 

The Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Hocking Valley Railway Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Lines, West of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Safety and Efficiency Department, American Issue Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
William R* Edmister Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Surety Guard Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

American-LaFrance Fire Engine Company, Inc., Elmira, New York. 
The Pyrene Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Templeton, Kenly & 'Co., Limited, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Laundry Machinery Company, Rochester, Ney. 

F. A. Hardy & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

U. S. Gas “Safety First” Institute, Kenton, Ohio. 

W. P. Newkirk, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

E. G. Smith Wedge Lock Rail Connecting Means Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 
The Humason Saw Guard, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

The Kemper-Thomas Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Hallwood Safety Car Coupler, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. B.. Waddell, Jr., Williamson, West Virginia. 

The Division of Mines, Industrial Commission of Obio, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE HUMAN EYE. 


The eye is the most valuable organ in the body. Loss of one eye means 
considerable loss of working capacity, while a defect'of one or both eyes not 
only interferes with accurate work, but by causing unconscious strain pro- 
duces headache, stomach trouble and other sickness. Eye strain is caused by 
a good eye trying to work with a defective one. The strain is unconscious in 
many cases and a man does not know that his eyes are defective until he has 
them examined. 


Continued strain gradually wears out the eyes. 
A man who knows that his eyes are defective should consult an oculist 
and learn whether glasses are necessary. 


If they are, he should get them and wear them as directed by the oculist. 
Chey will not only make his work more accurate but he save his eyes and im- 
prove his general health. 


In working with grinding wheels, there is great vphedte of small chips of 
steel or bits of abrasive penetrating the eye. 

These pieces, unless removed at once by a skilled oculist, will produce in- 
flammation and ulceration which may go on to complete loss of vision. 

If removed at once by an oculist they cause no harm. 

Delay is dangerous and may result in a condition which even an oculist 
will be unable to cure. 

The finest of instruments and strongest of light are necessary to remove 
these pieces of steel and abrasive without leaving a scar. 

If a coarser instrument is used, beside the danger of causing inflamma- 
tion, there is sure to be a scar which may interefere with the vision. 


Therefore : — 

Always wear goggles, which the company provides, when you are work- 
ing near flying chips of steel or abrasives. 

Never try to take anything out of a fellow-workman’s eye, unless author- 
ized to do so by your foreman. 
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CO-OPERATION OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE NECESSARY IN 
THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


By Tuomas P. Kearns, 
Chief Deputy, Division of Workshops, Factories and Public Buildings, The 
| Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


The question of Accident Prevention is one that has been receiving a 
great deal of intelligent thought and study in recent years, and no phase of 
the question has been given more attention than that relating to industrial 
accidents. The increasing danger to life and limb involved in the pursuit 
of industrial occupations has been very great. There is a steady increase in 
the number of products being manufactured, the amount of machinery used 
and the number of persons employed in manufacturing lines, which, of course, 
increases the danger and possibility of accident. It therefore becomes daily 
more apparent that everything possible should be done to prevent accidents 
or to reduce the number occurring to the lowest possible minimum at least. 

Much has been accomplished in this direction in Ohio by the passage of 
regulatory laws, and through the efforts of the factory inspection department 
in its work of enforcing the laws and regulations pertaining to the safe- 
guarding of dangerous machinery and unsafe conditions in industrial estab- 
lishments. But the question of accident prevention is one which cannot be 
successfully or satisfactorily solved through legislation or arbitrary imposi- 
tion of rules of law alone. Ultimate success can only be achieved through 
mutual co-operation, and the purpose of the campaign of education which is 
now being condticted by the safety director, Mr. Noonan, among the em- 
ployers and employes of the state, is to assist in bringing about this co-opera- 
tion. This is to be accomplished by visiting the factories and workshops of the 
state and encouraging the study of industrial safety, educational methods in 
accident prevention work, and the organization of safety committees among 
the workmen. . 

Many of our industrial accidents can be avoided if proper preventative 
measures are adopted and strictly observed and enforced by the employer and 
employe. I believe that the employer should take the initiative in this matter. 
His primary duty is, of course, to substantially safeguard all dangerous ma- 
chinery and dangerous conditions. ‘The mere installation of these safeguards, 
however, will not necessarily prevent accidents. He should also enforce a rule 
prohibiting the operation of a dangerous piece of machinery without a safe- 
guard in place, and should see to it that the men are familiar, insofar as prac- 
ticable, with the hazards of their occupation and with dangerous machinery 
before they are permitted to operate it. | 

In addition to safeguarding machinery, there are many other conditions in 
and about a factory that are responsible for accidents which can be easily 
remedied and which it would seem devolves upon the employer to correct; such © 
as, insufficient lighting of rooms where dangerous machinery, shafting and belt- 
ing is in operation; defective machinery, sometimes caused by overloading, or, 
constant wear and tear without necessary care and repair. Overcrowding is a 
dangerous practice prevalent in many places and is decidedly hazardous to 
employes, as where dangerous machines are located in close proximity to each 
other, employes are in constant danger in moving about between these machines, 
and even when operating them from their accustomed and proper places. 

Cleanliness is also essential for the prevention of accidents; where clean- 
liness does not prevail there is a tendency on the part of employes to be care- 
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less and to throw rags, waste tools and other articles promiscuously about the 
room and passageways and persons stumbling and tripping over same are 
often injured by falling or being thrown against machinery. Proper ven- 
tilation and sanitary conditions are also very essential, for the reason that 
where insanitary conditions prevail there is a loss of mental and physical ac- 
tivity and alertness which is apt to cause accidents. These conditions and 
defects should be carefully looked after and corrected by the employer. 

But, while much depends upon the employer, the employe has some re- 
sponsibility also, many of the accidents which occur being due to carelessness 
on the part of the employe. It frequently happens that there are parts of 
dangerous machinery, and dangerous conditions, that cannot be safeguarded 
by any known appliances, and although known perhaps to the employe, he 
does not always exercise the care and precaution which is necessary under 
the circumstances to avoid accident. It is not an uncommon thing to find em- 
ployes who are not only careless and indifferent about the dangers of their 
employment, and who fail to properly observe the rules and instructions given 
them, but, in some instances, deliberately violate them. We frequently find 
that employes will remove safeguards from a machine and operate it without 
the use of guards. Such action on the part of the workman is inexcusable, 
and by so doing he not only endangers himself, but his fellow workman as 
well, and such practice has a tendency to discourage the employer in the effort 
to safeguard life and limb. It is no defense for the workman to say that the 
guard interferes with his work and retards his speed, for, in most instances, 
if he would exercise a little judgment and practice a little ingenuity, he could 
adapt himself to the use of the guard without it interfering to any great extent 
with his work, and even though it should, it would be no argument against 
the use of the guard since it is: put therefor his protection. Should he-be 
injured by reason of the absence of the guard, he alone will be the loser. 

Thus it will be seen that the workman himself has a large part to play 
in the work of accident prevention, and before you can successfully work out 
the problem, his assistance and co-operation is not only essential, but ab- 
solutely necessary, because as long as he willfully commits infractions of the 
rules and regulations, or as long as he will not avoid.carelessness in the per- 
formance of his duties, there will be accidents although the employer may do 
his utmost to prevent them. 

These thoughts only emphasize the fact that mutual co-operation and edu- 
cation on the part of both parties to a labor contract is the only means by 
which we can hope to ultimately solve the problem of adequate safety stand- 
ards and bring about anything like ideal factory conditions. 

In many of our Ohio manufacturing establishments an earnest organized 
effort is being made to prevent accidents. Safety departments are maintained, 
and safety committees appointed from among the workmen and suggestions 
for improvements along safety lines invited. There is no better way, in my 
mind, to obtain satisfactory results than by this plan, as the employes, who are 
thoroughly familiar with their work and the dangers of their particular occu- 
pations, are in a position to make many valuable and practical suggestions in 
the interest of protection to life and limb.. The practice tends to create a bet- 
ter feeling between employer and employe, and to bring about the spirit of co- 
- operation which is so essential in the solution of this problem. 

The safety work being done in these plants and factories has not only 
been the means of preventing many accidents, but has been most helpful to 
this department in the promotion of this line of their work. I feel confident, 
at this time, that through the continued efforts of the department and the 
campaign of education which is now being conducted, that many other es- 
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tablishments will be induced to take up this work in the near future. I feel 
safe in predicting that, with the combined efforts and mutual co-operation of 
all concerned, we will eventually be able, in so far as it is possible to do so, 
to solve this most difficult problem — the conservation of life and limb of those 
engaged in industrial pursuits. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


Synopsis oF AppREss By Hon. T. J. Durry, 


Chairman of Public Mass Meeting at Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, 
Thursday, January 14, 1915. 


No work coming under the jurisdiction of the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio is more important than that of accident prevention. To dress the 
wounds and soothe the agony of injured workers; to provide compensation 
for disabled workers, and for their dependents, in case death results from 
injury —these are commendable things; but it is far more commendable to 
save life, limb and health by installing proper safeguards and establishing 
safety methods that will inspire employer, employe and the general public 
to do their utmost to prevent all avoidable accidents. 

The prevention of accidents means protection to the toiler’s home; it 
means the saving of thousands of dollars that would be paid out to compen- 
sate disabled workers for the loss of eyes, legs or arms, and to compensate 
widows and children for the loss of husband and father; it means that the 
bread winner shall be preserved to support and comfort the family ; it means — 
that society shalf be spared from the burden of numberless maimed and dis- 
-abled workers whose misfortune not only distresses the family but affects 
society as well. 

Accident prevention is a matter of education. The safeguarding of 
machinery and dangerous places of employment is, of course, an essential 
and imperative part of the work; but we must not make the mistake of 
thinking that this is all there is to the safety movement; this is only the 
beginning of the work. All who have had experience in the safety move- 
ment will agree that the human element is the most important factor in the 
work of accident prevention. 

In the past many accidents have been caused by that reckless, dare-devil 
spirit which seems to be inherent in human nature. Men underestimate the 
dangers of their employment, and even when safeguards have been pro- 
vided they have sometimes refused or failed to use them.. Familiarity with 
the hazards of their employment tends to make them forgetful of the danger. 
They perform a dangerous act or operate an unguarded machine ggg times, 
or perhaps 9,999 times without receiving any injury; BUT THEY FORGET " 
THAT IT.REQUIRES ONLY ONE ACCIDENT TO PL OUR NeE yi. 
AMPUTATE A LIMBSOR CRUSH OUT At LIPE. And thetobiect-o1 all 
safety measures is to protect the worker in that thousandth or ten thousandth 
time when thoughtlessness, carelessness or fatigue may cause him to make a 
move that would be followed by serious and perhaps fatal consequences. 

It is evident, therefore, that much can be accomplished along this line 
by a constant and systematic campaign of education such as the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio has now inaugurated. It is, indeed, encouraging that 
in this work the Industrial Commission has the active and earnest co-opera- 
tion of both employers and workers. 





One of the busiest booths was that of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town. This company prides itself on its safety organization. 





Booth of Youngstown Safety Council, No. 2. 
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COMMISSION RECEIVES MANY LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION 
ON SUCCESS OF SAFETY EXPOSITION. 


Since the Industrial Safety Exposition closed, many letters have been 
received, congratulating The Industrial Commission of Ohio on the wonderful 
success of the recent Safety Exposition. The following are some extracts 
from a number of letters received by the Commission: 


“AKRON, Outo, Jan. 19, 1915. 


We take this opportunity of congratulating the Industrial Commission of Ohio 
and the Safety Director, Mr. Noonan, on the success of the First Annual Industrial 
Safety Exposition. The Commission is to be commended for the dignified and able 
manner in which the Exposition and meetings were conducted. The Exposition, par- 
ticularly, was unusually free from advertising features which are very apt to creep in 
and which sooner or later decrease the effect that these meetings have in the minds of 
those who are in attendance. 

B. F. GoopricH Company.” 


“Cuicaco, January 25, 1915. 


The reports we have received covering your recent Industrial Safety Exposition 
have been both flattering and valuable, and I trust it is your intention to compile and 
issue in pamphlet form the details thereof, and then if you will be good enough to 
direct that a copy be mailed to me, it will be greatly appreciated. 

We extend thanks to the Safety Director, Mr. Noonan, and the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio. for the courtesy and consideration extended us. 


W. B. Temp eton, President, 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd.” 


“Cuicaco, Jan. 26, 1915. 


I have attended a great many Expositions and I wish to personally congratulate 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio on the very able manner in which this Safety Expo- 
sition was carried out. 

We have been unfortunate at many expositions. They invariably start with the 
assurance that the expense will only be so much, and at the end, we paid five times 
as much. In every instance all that you told me beforehand has been fully carried out, 
and I have not spent a dollar more than you said, and at the same time have received 
all of my material back in good condition. 

H. N. Exmer, Gen. Agt., 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd.” 


“CotumMBus, Onto, Jan. 26, 1915. 


Our Panay believes that it has been more than compensated in return for all 
the efforts we.extended in behalf of the recent Safety Exposition, in that our men 
realize now the great extent of the Safety movement. We have experienced excellent 
results so far. This Exposition was indeed an educational affair, not only for our 
men, but for the officials of this Company. There is no doubt but what this was the 
best Exposition of this kind that has ever been held. This sentiment is voiced by com- 
petent authorities who have attended safety conventions in other parts of the country 
heretofore. 

F. C. Bennett, Safety Director, 
The Buckeye Steel Castings Co.” 


“CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25, 1915. 


It was a pleasure on our part to be represented at the Industrial Safety Expo- 
sition held in Memorial Hall. I am positive it will be a direct benefit to our: Com- 
pany due to the education along safety lines which it gave a large number of our 
workmen who regularly visited the Exposition. 

Would say we will be very glad to participate next year if you have another 


similar exposition. 
C. N. Repiocie, Gen. Mogr., 
The Ralston Seek. Car Co,” 
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“MIDDLETOWN, O., January 18, 1915. 


Permit me to take this opportunity to extend to the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio ny ager congratulations upon the success and value of the Safety Exposition 
just ended. 

The one big thing which the Exposition and the conferences inaugurated was a 
spirit of co-operation which is absolutely necessary in order that any movement of any 
kind whatsoever be a success. Safety in industry cannot be accomplished by any one 
or two of the many factors entering into the problem. Neither the safe-guarding of 
machines, the interest of employer or employee alone will get the required and necessary 
results, but the co-operation of the employer and the employee with the Commission 
will bring about results such as no one ever dreamed could be accomplished. 


CHARLES R. Hoox, Gen. Supt., 
American Rolling Mill Co.” 


“YOUNGSTOWN, OHio, Jan. 20, 1915. 


As one of those who had charge of one of the numerous exhibits at the recent 
Industrial Exposition, I want to congratulate the members of the Industrial Commission 
and Mr. Noonan, the Safety Director, upon the unqualified success of the Exnosition, 
and the conferences held in connection therewith. 

I am quite certain that this, Exposition will have had a wonderfully instructive 
result, and the employers and employes of Columbus and the State certainly owe you 
a debt of gratitude that they were permitted to study such a magnificent display of 
safety, welfare, and sanitation work, 

The good this must do is beyond computation in money, and the result will cer- 
tainly show in a marked reduction of accidents in many plants. 


J. M. Wottz, Safety Director, 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.” 


“Dayton, Onto, January 23rd, 1915. 


We were very glad indeed to co-operate with the Industrial Commission of Ohio 
in the Safety Exposition, and we hope next year to be in a position to make even a 
much better display. All those from Dayton who attended the Exposition were highly 
pleased, in fact, no one had any idea that it would be an Exposition of such magnitude, 
and the Industrial Commission of Ohio is to be congratulated on having arranged such 


a- fine Exposition of Safety. GoW Menace One itantagers 
Greater Dayton Association.” 


Letters have also been received from The American Laundry Machinery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company, 
New York Central Railroad Company, and from all of the other exhibitors, 
expressing the same sentiments regarding the Exposition. 

The safety director, Mr. Noonan, has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to work out plans for next year’s Industrial Safety Exposition, which is 
expected will far surpass the one held in January. Already many companies 
that had exhibits here, have written the Commission, making requests for in- 
creased space for the Second Annual Industrial Safety Exposition. 

The second annual Safety Exposition will be held in Central Armory, 
Cleveland, opening on January 22d, and closing January 30th, 1916. As we 
go to press more than half the space has been reserved. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


rt. It is humane. 

2. It preserves the energies of valued and trained employees. 
3. It pays returns on the investment of safety. 

4. State laws are making it mandatory. 


The Eastman Kodak Company have reduced their annual toll of 
accidents fully 50 per cent. Harrison Bros., paint manufacturers of 
- Philadelphia have made a reduction approximately 70 per cent. 
Accident prevention and efficiency work hand in hand. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EYESIGHT AND ITS CONSERVATION IN 
THE MOVEMENT FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 


By THE Late Dr. Mark D. STEVENSON, AKRON, OHIO. 
Member of the Advisory Committee to the Ohio Commission for the Blind. 


Prevention or prophylaxis has been an old, and is an increasingly impor- 
tant aim with every true physician. Medical men probably more than any 
others have scientifically studied methods of prevention. More recently 
sociologists and industrial governing bodies have classified their knowledge in 
the prevention of social, industrial and other evils. It is probably unneces- 
sary before this body to point out that the greatest advances of health govern- 
ing bodies have been in getting rid of the causes and not the effects of dis- 
ease. The epoch making discovery of methods for the prevention of malaria, 
typhus, typhoid and yellow fever and of many other scourges of the temper- 
ate and especially of the torrid zone, have made great achievements possible, as 
the building of the Panama canal and the making of cities in the torrid zone, 
sanitary and fit places for civilized people to live the average length of ‘life. 
The social and industrial development which are the necessary consequence 
of these discoveries is beyond calculation. Naturally in great indus- 
trial centers where not only economic but social problems are under- 
going evolution, almost revolution, the prevention of accidents and of 
ill health due to special trades is of vital importance. The medical pro- 
fession who have so long struggled along pathways which meant so much to 
the afflicted, and which required so much unselfish devotion to a cause, warmly 
welcome the co-operation and mutual understanding of scientifically trained 
“safety first’ men, who will devote their time and best energies to removing 
the chief causes of unproductiveness, poverty and crime. Our attempts to do 
away with that, which is to our selfish advantage to have, has always been 
difficult to understand by those who have followed selfish occupations. We 
know that the apostles of “safety first” are imbued with the same enthusiastic 
altruism that the best men in our profession have had. You will always find 
the medical profession willing to clasp hands in helping to stem the forces 
of destruction. 

The balancing apparatus which we have in connection with our ears 1s 
found in practically all animals and also in the vegetable kingdom, but the 
organs of vision, so far as we know, are found only among the more highly 
developed animals. Independence of movement requires vision in order to 
secure food, escape injury and enemies. The nature, direction and location 
of objects that are to be desired or feared is chiefly determined by eyesight, 
especially is this so when the higher animals are considered. Civilized man 
has greatly lost the sense of smell so far as the detecting of danger is con- 
cerned and it is impossible for him to determine within wide limits the loca- 
tion of an object by the sense of hearing. But outside of monkeys, man: is 
the only animal who has what we call binocular single vision, i. e., he can tell 
not only the direction of an object but fairly accurately its distance by the 
use of both eyes pointing at the same object at the same time like two range 
finders. Other animals do not direct both eyes at the same object at the 
same time. Their eyes are set more nearly at the sides of the head, so that 
they not only see forward but backward. The outside limits of vision of 
man is greater than half of the space in which he is placed and his eyes can 
move accurately, noiselessly, with the greatest precision to any object in 
any part of his field of vision, and such movements may be supplemented by 
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movements of the head and body. He sees well only that at which he di- 
rectly looks. His more peripheral vision chiefly assists him in discovering 
moving or other objects to which, if he wishes, he can direct his gaze. Even 
very poor vision in an eye may save a man from accident caused by. some 
moving object, as a car or automobile coming up from the side. Therefore, 
the person who has two eyes, even if the vision of one is very poor, is less 
likely to be injured than the person with only one eye who cannot see to 
the side beyond his nose. One-eyed individuals are always more likely to 
meet with accidents than those who have two good eyes. 


Every oculist of any experience soon learns that many people consult 
him who have always had but the poorest vision in one eye and did not know 
it. The first thing an oculist does, if possible, after finding the history of 
his patient’s ailment is to test the vision of each eye by merely covering one 
eye at a time with some simple object, as the hand or a card, which the 
patient knows could not injure the eye. Frequently the patient to his amaze- 
ment discovers that in one or perhaps in both eyes he has only a small per- 
centage of standard vision. If such a man with one eye not seeing more 
than one-tenth as much as the other were to have a slight accident to the bad 
eye,-he would then naturally test the vision and would be inclined to as- 
cribe the loss of vision to the accident no matter how trivial the latter. If 
he were dishonest and a malingerer and had known that his eyesight was 
previously bad in one eye he could attribute the loss of vision to the trivial 
and possibly harmless accident. How much a given accident or disease may 
have injured the eyesight can be determined only by the difference between 
the vision after the accident and that before it took place. Therefore, when- 
ever any company, organization or state, undertakes to pay for the results 
of an injury to an eye, they should have a record of the vision of each eye 
of every assured person, This will result in fairness to both parties: Also 
the examination will discover many who have defective vision and who are 
therefore more likely to be the victims of accidents, not only to the eyes but 
to other parts of the organism, entailing possibly the loss of limb or life. 

Those who have suffered from certain diseases and have narrowed, con- 
stricted fields of vision, seeing as if through gunbarrels or tubes, are es- 
pecially likely to meet with general accidents. Sufferers from glaucoma or 
' tetinitis pigmentosa may see letters across the room, when they find them, 
as well as the average, but would be incapable of protecting themselves 
against objects moving toward them outside of the space in which they can 
see. Naturally such people should not be employed in certain dangerous vo- 
cations, not only for the protection of the individual but of the employer 
and possibly also for the protection of fellow workmen or others. Those 
whose vocation demands good vision for the detection of certain colors or 
small signals, e. g., trainmen, motormen, pilots, etc., have long been sub-— 
jected to special quantitative and color tests. It 1s not generally known that 
the use to excess of certain drugs, of alcohol and tobacco, may destroy the 
color perception of a small or distant object without having affected to an 
appreciable degree the general color perception. It is true that some of these 
things will only be understood and detected by an expert but the quantitative 
examination of vision so as to select from the masses of the nearly normal, 
those who require special examination, may be done by any one who has 
had a little instruction. Visual tests are very simple. Graduate nurses can 
be of the greatest assistance to men in safety work, not only in giving intelli- 
gent first aid but in examining the visual acuity and hearing and in detecting 
cases that require any expert management. The treatment of many condi- 
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tions requires intelligent follow up work.on the part of the nurse, at the 
factory or in the home, to see that the after treatment is properly carried out. 

The control of the spread of trachoma seemed hopeless to me until we 
secured the services of a special eye nurse in our Visiting Nurses’ Association. 
Patients who have trachoma, often very ignorant, nearly always cease treat- 
ment when only about half cured, thinking that the physician is treat- 
ing them unnecessarily, even if the treatments are given free of charge. 
However a nurse can appeal very effectively to such patients to continue 
treatment and gifted with sanitary police power, can insist on treatment 
until the case is not contagious which means much for the protection of the 
community. Nurses have become indispensable in prevention work. They 
can do much in investigating and in correcting and managing those things 
that are so important in the home conditions, e. g., the proper care and man- 
agement of tubercular cases. 


_ The great flow of laborers to our industrial centers from the poorer 
parts of Europe bring great numbers of people who do not live under the 
ordinary American home conditions. Not only those who live in crowded 
tenements may be dangerous to all with whom they come in contact in a 
factory, but many who live in. ordinary houses with common wash basins, 
towels and bedding transfer their infections of whatever nature and without 
respect to the individual. It should be considered the duty of every em- 
ployer of labor to teach the use of the individual drinking cup, the individual 
towel, the individual wash basin or use of running water. Every person who 
turns a door knob in a public place, who grasps the handrail of a street car 
or a car strap, and who wipes his eyes may transfer to them contagious mat- 
ter from the sore eyes of some other person. Trachoma is a serious infection 
of the eyes which will often cause blindness unless the eyes have have been 
subjected patiently to long and painful treatment. Men whose lids are 
swollen or whose lids gum together with matter, who may have trachoma 
or some other form of contagious inflammation, should receive expert treatment 
and should not be permitted to work where they can handle objects from 
which others are likely to be infected. Good ventilation and proper lighting 
are not only important in the prevention of general diseases and accidents 
but also in the prevention of eye inflammations, and good lighting does not 
mean over.illumination, dazzling or glare. 

-In most industries so much depends on the perfection of the vision of 
employes that efficiency as well as the prevention of general accidents re- 
quires the protection and preservation of the eyesight. All forms of eye- 
strain which produce eye fatigue, headache, dizziness or other symptoms or 
diseases should be corrected with properly fitting lenses in perfectly adjusted 
frames. Ienses are often required by those who after use of the eyes have 
headache in the forehead, temples or back of the head and whose eyes 
ache, tire or blur. Headaches coming on during the night or on rising in the 
morning usually are not due to eyestrain as the eyes have been rested for 
some time behind closed eyelids in a dark room. Sick headaches are often 
inherited and may or may not be relieved by lenses. An employer should be 
solicitous enough for the welfare of the eyes of his employees that the latter 
should be instructed not to procure their lenses at the ten cent stores or 
from some ignorant peddler but from thoroughly trained and competent oc- 
ulists, eye specialist physicians, who are capable of determining if the patient 
requires lenses or local or general treatment for disease. 

In certain trades many eyes are destroyed or severely injured by flying 
particles, molten metals or corrosive fluids. The most of these accidents 
can be prevented by properly fitting, easily adjusted, protective lenses. It 
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is criminal negligence in not wearing protective glasses, that causes the de- 
struction of many good eyes, robbing the producer of his usefulness and often 
throwing him upon his friends or the community for support. It requires 
insistence and patience to secure along these lines the co-operation of work- 
men and. sometimes of foremen. Special lenses, goggles and helmets have 
also been devised to prevent injury to the eyes from over illumination or too 
great heat as in rolling mills and electric welding. While much more remains 
to be done, already much has been accomplished in preventing the virulent 
effects of the ultra violet and infra red rays on the delicate and sensitive end 
terminals of the optic nerve. 

The employer who makes eye protection his settled policy should be 
careful to select good protective lenses and not be satisfied with cheap sub- 
stitutes. It is unnecessary to buy toric shapes which are strong but expen- 
sive. The lenses should be in good and easily adjusted frames resting their 
weight principally upon the nose like ordinary spectacles and should as com- 
pletely as possible cover and protect the eyes from all directions. The lenses 
should be of ground optical, not plate, glass, as the presence of waves, bub- 
bles, color or other imperfections or prisms may injure the eyes. In cer- 
tain trades the illumination should not be reduced too much; ordinary glass 
reduces it about eight per cent and if an isinglass screen is placed behind the 
lens the illumination is further reduced at least twelve per cent. Just which 
of the ultra violet or chemical rays is most injurious is not known but for- 
tunately it is now possible to procure lenses that entirely screen all these 
rays from the eye. Smoked and the lighter shades of amber lenses do not 
stop the ultraviolet rays and the darker shades of the latter, it is claimed, — 
interfere with the correct estimation of distance. Protective lenses should 
meet all required tests as to strength but samples that have been tested 
should not be given to workmen for use as they may have been too much 
weakened by the tests. Each man who requires a pair should have his own, 
properly adjusted, otherwise they will be uncomfortable and may possibly 
permit injury because of maladjustment. When lenses are much marked and 
scratched they should be replaced with new ones which is much easier than 
to replace the scarred eyeballs that bear such mute testimony of injuries 
to the unprotected. 

The removal by fellow workmen of foreign substances from the eyeball 
is dangerous and false economy, frequently resulting in serious inflammation, 
scars from the needless ulcers and even loss of the eyeball. Cocaine is not a 
safe routine anesthetic and it should rarely if ever be given to a patient to 
lessen the distress after removal of a foreign body. Novocaine and holocain 
in proper strength are much more satisfactory, as recurrent erosions and ul- 
cers are less frequent after their use. Suitable instruments, properly sterilized, 

should be used under good illumination and special magnifiers should usually 
NG employed. I routinely observe in every such case if the patient has atro- 
phic nasal catarrh, usually easily detected by the breath, when special precau- 
tions are taken against infection, as in these cases eye injuries are much 
more dangerous. Also in cases in which pus can be pressed from the tear 
drainage apparatus, which is in connection with the inner corner of the lids, 
the slightest injury is likely to result in a serpent ulcer ending with a large 
scar or loss of the eye. Stch cases reauire very careful care and if an ulcer 
commences the tear sac should immediately be removed by an operation in 
order to save the eye. If I were an employer of labor T would not employ 
any person who had a discharging tear sac until it had been successfully re- 
moved, as the slightest injury, the merest scratch or presence of a tiny for- 
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eign body on the cornea may lead to loss of the eyeball. In my office after 
the removal of foreign substances from the eyelids or surface of the eyeball, 
we routinely by double eversion of the eyelids flood the whole eyesac with a 
solution of silver nitrate, one-half grain to the ounce in distilled water. 
The slight distress lasts only a few moments and I am satisfied that ulcers 


and resulting scars are very much less common after this routine preventive 
measure. 


In chiseling or hammering against hardened steel, small particles may 
strike the eye and perforate its coats causing less after pain than some trivial 
unimportant foreign body inside the eyelids. The opening may be very small, 
so small that the water of the eye may not have escaped. In such cases the 
eye expert by minute examination can usually determine that a foreign body 
is inside the globe. It is very important to manage these cases correctly from 
the beginning as iritis, glaucoma, cataract and loss of the eye and even of the 
other eye may result. The X-rays should be promptly used in such cases and 
if a foreign body be present it can be exactly located and can then be re- 
moved. If magnetizable, it can usually be removed by eye magnets. If it 
cannot be extracted by the safe use of a magnet or otherwise and the vision 
is good, especially if the vision in the other eye is not good, a very important 
decision must be made by the attending oculist. If he leaves the foreign body 
in the eye he may lose not only this eye but the other as well. However, I 
have taken these chances in certain cases giving the victim a chart showing 
the location of the foreign body and explaining the necessity of immediately 
consulting a good oculist if any symptoms of trouble in the eye arises. It is 
unlikely that a foreign body is inside the eyeball when it has been punctured 
by a nail or piece of wire. I have already discussed many of these problems 
in a paper on “Occupational Eye Diseases and Accidents” before a meeting 
of the section on Preventive Medicine and Public Health, of the American 
Medical Association, held at Atlantic City, June, 1912. 

Effect is understood and influenced only as cause is studied and modi- 
fied. Industrial efficiency and safety, which touches our whole social fabric, 
is not only a matter of buildings, machines, fool proof devices, signs and 
systems but in the last analysis is mostly dependent on the intelligence, en- 
lightened unselfishness and willing co-operation of the human factor. Con- 
tinued study must be given to the causes of social unrest which is often to be 
found in industrial misfits. The physical, mental and moral requirements 
of the various trades and occupations must be studied and classified. Some 
positions are safe for certain defectives, some would be very dangerous to 
others. Applicants should be carefully examined so as to know how to se- 
lect the right job for the right man. This will care for both his efficiency 
and his health and will be not only of value to employer and employee but 
to the public in general who have to pay for the mistakes. A study of the 
job and of the right kind of men for it need not eliminate anyone. Human 
made laws should not be permitted to do so. There are safe places for the 
lame, the ruptured, the deaf, dumb and even blind man if a sympathetic study 
is made of the job and the man and if the latter meets the former in the right 
spirit. 

As consulting oculist to the B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, I requested 
statistics as to the results of vision tests from W. N. Fitch, who is director of 
the Department of Safety and Hygiene, and I include the very interesting 
data which he has kindly prepared so speedily. 


OFFICE GIRLS — 


Total Examined’ 30% hc bah Oe ie 2 ee en ae ee 4()3 
Normal’ both! eyese eer oy Bettas Sass pret a tania au Ga oP a fee ane aval 
Nornmial*one eye;:7/s) otter 25 Gat ee os ieee cr ne ae ee eee 8 
Normal. one eye, fess than yan0thers.s orcs en eee ey ee 18 
*/e4BOth CY ESS 627 in 3 sie Oo oN Ache Re NU en RTA ae ee 1 
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Two of these girls were blind in one eye. 


OFFICE MEN — 
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Four of these men were blind in one eye. 


FACTORY EXAMINATIONS — 


Number of people examined dturine the year. jee ee 15,270 
Eye examination was started May 26, 1914, and report is as follows: 
Normal both “€yes Soc see ac be ce ee se cra re eee ete eee cee 6,328 
Normal ‘one “eye; 7/2 other ses ie eat ee os eee Ser eee nee 542 
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Less) tha ti 777 spoe's:e cc De eh eca aiertles apn eee cee eae ee ety ee a er 6 
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Out of this number 21 were blind in one eye, five having the eye removed. 


HOW FEW PEOPLE THINK. 


A trip through the National Cash Register Works, some time 
ago, revealed, in many places, posted signs in large red letters con- 
taining the single word “Think.” In other places suggestion boxes 
offering prizes were visible, to stimulate thinking, . 


Thinking prevents accidents. “Think!” 
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The Booth of the Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, attracted many visitors, 
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THE RELATION OF THE EMPLOYER TO SAFETY. 


By CHARLES R. Hook, 
— General Superintendent American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


In discussing any subject it is necessary that there be a mutual under- 
standing of the meaning of the subject. There must be an agreement by 
both listener and speaker if any real good is to come from the discussion, I 
choose to discuss. the word “Safety” as a movement born of the brains of 
man to conserve health, life and limb and thereby the happiness of the human 
race. What I think the relationship between the employer and this move- 
ment SHOULD BE, WHAT IT HAS BEEN AND WHAT IT IS NOW I 
shall attempt in my humble way to describe. I shall make no attempt to 
comment on any phase of this question except as I have viewed it during 
my industrial career of some seventeen years. 7 

By mutual agreement, then, we will consider what the attitude of the 
employer should be to this movement. 


An employer as such, does not lose his identity as a citizen; therefore 
this point can be covered by the statement, that the same ethical laws which 
govern his actions as a private citizen in the home, on the street or in the - 
church should govern his actions as an employer. 

This being the case, then the employer should identify himself with 
every movement and do everything that is possible and practical to prevent 
accidents or sickness. 

Unfortunately too many people still think that the phrase “Safety First” 
relates simply to the placing of signs at dangerous points, the building of 
rails around uncovered pits, notices to the effect that you will experience the 
uncomfortable sensation of 22,000 volts passing through your body in case 
you touch this or that wire and finally furnishing hospitals and surgeons for 
the unfortunate. : 

The real safety movement, has, I am happy to say, a viewpoint im- 
measurably broader than this. It concerns itself with every problem, the so- 
lution of which, operates for a sound body, a clear eye and brain and a clean 
standard of morals. No doubt everybody will agree that sanitation and 
safety go hand in hand. Unsanitary conditions make sick men, and sick 
men’s brains work slower, consequently they are more apt to be hurt. 
Guards, railings and signs are absolutely necessary, but of comparatively 
small value unless those who install them and those who work about them 
believe in and are in close relationship and sympathy with the great prin- 
ciple for which they stand. It is then the duty of the employer to support 
all general policies or legislation which have for their object the education of 
men, women and children in the details of the safety movement. 

The United States Commission on Industrial Relations recently sent out 
to manufacturers all over the country a schedule of questions for the pur- 
pose of gathering all the information possible on the activities of the various 
industries in Sanitation and Accident Prevention Work. 

One of the questions was: “What do you believe to be the relative 
importance of the following factors in accident prevention, viz., mechanical 
safeguarding, safety committee organization, or education of workmen in 
safety? Kindly give your reasons and statistics or facts, if any, supporting 
your conclusion.” : 
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I answered this question as follows: “This is a rather difficult question 
to answer intelligently; however, I say, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that the least important factor in accident prevention is mechanical 
safeguarding; that the education of the workmen in safety is far the most 
important, because once the workman begins to see the value of the move- 
ment then his presence on a safety committee is of some value to that com- 
mittee, and the work done by such committees will be of real service and not 
simply perfunctory; then mechanical safeguards will be appreciated and un- 
derstood, and not laughed at. I would much prefer having a careful man 
with no safeguards than a careless man with all the safeguards that could 
possibly be put around him. It is a very hard matter to convince the aver- 
age man that all our talk and work along safety and sanitary lines is not 
for “mere show”. I do not mean, for one instant, to be understood as favor- 
ing less mechanical safeguards, because I think their very presence is the 
most eloquent kind of safety talk.” 

No real progress in this movement can be made unless there is en- 
lightened, constructive co-operation between employer and employee. A re- 
alization of the individual responsibility can only be general when moral 
standards are high; therefore it behooves all employers and employees to 
support every movement that raises moral standards. 

Let me now briefly review the awakening of the present relationship of 
the employer to the safety movement. 

At this point I desire to stop long enough to pay a tribute to a man 
whose realization of his individual responsibility and his devotion to duty 
gave the Safety Movement an impetus which I feel sure it would never have 
received had it not been for his wonderfully thorough investigation in all 
the principal countries of Europe during a four months visit in the spring 
and summer of rg10. I refer to Mr. F. C. Schwedtman, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Racine-Sattley Company, Springfield, Ill., and 
Chairman of The Committee for Accident Prevention and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation of The National Association of Manufacturers. I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Schwedtman in St. Louis just prior to his departure for 
Europe and I confess to have received my inoculation in this movement at 
that time. 

In order to substantiate my belief that the safety movement in its 
broaded form and present wide activity began about’ nineteen eight or nine, 
I choose to read the “Foreword” contained in the book written by Mr. Schwedt- 
man and Mr. Emery after their return from Europe. 

“Employers’ Liability laws have perhaps been the most fruitful source 
of worry, dissatisfaction and friction to the employers and wage-workers 
of the United States. It is freely admitted that looking at the subject from 
the humane, economic and legal viewpoint our present system can be changed, 
and ought to be changed. 

Members of the National Association of Manufacturers have, during 
many years, manifested practical interest in the prevention and relief of 
industrial accidents. Some have established in their own plants private 
systems of relief and prevention which have attracted national attention. 

Impressed with the continually increasing importance of this subject, its 
appeal to justice and humanity and its relation to widely proposed changes 
in the nature of employers’ liability, a special committee was appointed to 
investigate the whole question from the viewpoint of the progressive em- 
ployer. 

ne a thorough inquiry among the employers of the United States, 
resulting in the receipt of 10,000 replies to the Committee’s interrogation 
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sheet, a report was placed before the annual meeting and resolutions were 
adopted, of which the following is a part: 


WHEREAS, the National Association of Manufacturers occupies a leading 
position in all constructive work for industrial betterment and particularly for 
harmonious relations between American employers and wage-workers, and 


_Wuereas, the United States is less advanced than progressive European 
nations in respect to employers’ lability and industrial accident indemnity to 
the detriment of the nation, its institutions and its people; 


Be it Resolved, That the present system of determinating Employers’ 
liability is unsatisfactory, wasteful, slow in operation and antagonistic to har- 
monious relations between employers and wage-workers; that an equitable, 
mutually contributory indemnity system, automatically providing relief for 
victims of industrial accidents and their dependents, is required to reduce 
waste, litigation and friction, and to meet the demands of an enlightened 
nation ; 

Be It Further Resolved, That prevention of accidents is of even greater 
importance than equitable compensation to injured workers. 

To continue the investigations undertaken, the Association authorized 
Mr. Ferdinand C. Schwedtman, Chairman of the Committee, and Mr. James 
A. Emery, Special Counsel, to visit Europe for the purpose of personally ob- 
serving the operation of the prevailing systems for the compensation and pre- 
vention of accidents. Combining, as these two men do, a thorough legal, 
engineering and business training, together with many years’ experience in 
organization work, they seemed especially well qualified for this difficult 
role. The information thus gained is most gratifying to the officers of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and to the men who are acting as 
members of the Advisory Board. 

This volume presents the results of a four months’ investigation. It is 

not a broad treatise on social insurance. It contains practically no data on 
sickness, invalidity or old age pensions, but deals only with accident pre- 
vention and accident relief for injured workers and their dependents. Nor 
does this volume cover completely the details of the systems of the various 
European countries. It was found that the systems of England and Ger- 
many contain practically all the principles and the experience which its re- 
quired for the building up of a sound system in the United States. There- 
fore, this volume describes, with much care, the methods of these two coun- 
tries, and it throws such light upon various other national systems as seems_ 
necessary to convey a reasonably complete understanding of the whole sub- 
ject. 
A number of excellent books have been written of late on the subject 
of this investigation, treating it in its economic, legislative and sociological 
aspects. This volume is such a combination of these viewpoints as seems 
necessary to cover, in condensed form, the practical needs of the progressive, 
humane, American employer.” 

That the employer is intensely interested and enjoys a very close re- 
lationship to this movement in its broadest sense, permit me to show by read- 
ing from an article by W. W. Williams, Safety Engineer for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, entitled, “Practical Experience with Mem- 
bers of The National Association of Manufacturers”, and an article by Geo. 
B. Cortelyou, former Secretary to President McKinley, and now President 
of The Consolidated Gas Company, of New York. Mr. Cortelyou’s paper 
was read at a conference on Safety and Sanitation and the subject was “Em- 
ployer and Employe”’. 
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(From article by Williams. ) 


“Possibly you are not at all entirely familiar with the importance and 
value of the service The National Association of Manufacturers is render- 
ing its members through its department of safety engineering. 


Were it possible for you to accompany one of our engineers on a tour 
of inspection and observe the various conditions with which we come in 
contact, and to note how readily the information we are able to disseminate 
is received and put into practice, you would feel that the Association. had 
entered upon a work of the most vital importance. You would be remarkably 
surprised to note the spirit of welcome that is extended to us, and learn with 
what splendid success the good work is progressing. You would marvel at 
the co-operation we meet with and you would know for a certainty that we 
are carrying out a comprehensive educational campaign along scientific lines, 
that we are engaged in a work that is improving efficiency, because of safer 
and better working conditions. | 

You would not have made many observations until you had realized that 
hygienic surroundings have a direct effect on efficiency. Good light, good 
ventilation and cleanliness-all work together for safety and to improve pro- 
ductive ability of the workmen. Safety devices are no substitute for intelli- 
gence and faithfulness. There must remain in the minds of all the fact that 
there cannot be a substitute for intelligence or faithfulness. Of course, the 
human side of this question is bound to remain the important as well as the 
larger and more complex. There is no royal road to safety any more: than 
there is to any other desired end”. 


(From article by Cortelyou. ) 


“We have a very interesting subject established for our discussion this 
morning—Employer and Employe. It is not only interesting; it is an ex- 
tremely broad and comprehensive one. It, takes in large business and small 
business. Old and young, native and foreign born, men, women and children 
come within its scope. But as used here today, it has one important limita- 
tion, namely, that it is confined to its relation to the general purposes of this 
Conference—A Conference on Safety and Sanitation. 


We are having a great many conferences on a great variety of topics 
these days, and I am not clear that good results from some of them. I will 
put it more plainly and say that I am clear that very little, if any, good 
results from some of them. But this Conference is not of that description. 
It deals with dangers, that are real and needs that are vital to all our peo- 
ple. Much has been accomplished in the short life of the Association under 
whose auspices the Conference is held, and it is moving toward greater ac- 
complishments with energy and enthusiasm that promise results of benefi- 
cent and enduring character. 

Many of the results of this organized work may be classified in the lan- 
guage of an editor who recently wrote: ‘Things are moving so fast nowadays 
that people who say it can’t be done, are interrupted by someone doing it’. 

These are only the beginnings. The inevitable tendency of the future 
is toward closer and closer relations between the corporate employer and 
employe, wherein the principle of their community of interest will be recog- 
nized and brought to its full development. If these relations continue on 
right lines there will be none of the bitter feeling that is engendered by a 
patronizing superiority on the one hand and of the sullen aloofness on the 
other; but there will be a mutual recognition of the fact that the welfare of 
each is bound up with that of the other. The employer will perceive that the 
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highest efficiency of the employe is attained only when he is amply remu- 
nerated for his labor; when the conditions under which the labor is per- 
formed are safe, sanitary and wholesome; and when the mind of the employe 
is freed as far as possible, from apprehension as to what will happen to him 
in case of accident and as to what will happen to his family in case of his 
death. The employe will perceive that it is his duty to give his employer 
the best service of which he is capable and to promote his interests loyally 
and faithfully as long as the employment lasts. 

When this relationship has been fully established, when there is this 
frank and sympathetic understanding between employer and employe, then 
we shall have not only a greatly improved social order but we shall have what 
is becoming more and more a necessity under the stress of modern business 
competition—a greatly increased efficiency of labor. This very competition 
is making for such a result; and there can devolve upon us no more im- 
portant duty than to hasten the coming of the day when such relations shall 
obtain. , 

Provision for the welfare of employes is made sometimes in a way 
that would indicate that it was regarded either as a favor or a charity. I 
do not believe that such should be the case, nor do I believe that a corpora- 
tion should maintain such an attitude toward its employes. Especially when 
they serve it faithfully for a long period of years, they are entitled, as a 
matter of right, to such provision. 

It is a fine thing to offer employes opportunities for improvement and 
amusement, as by building libraries and furnishing means for recreation; but 
the best system for securing loyalty and efficiency is one that leaves both the 
corporation and the employe with their self-respect intact. And the best 
system is that, too, which in addition to all other cares for their wellbeing, 
secures to employes fair wages by means of which they can of their own 
volition provide for themselves and their families both for mere material 
wants and for social needs. 

The conduct of a corporation upon this basis insures the development of 
a spirit among its workers, the value of which cannot be calculated in dollars 
and cents; and furthermore, the workers so recognized and so treated, become 
its best guarantors before the public of the integrity of its management and 
of its realization of its duties to its stockholders and to the public. And what 
is true of the corporation, great or small, is also true of other forms of busi- 
ness activity where the relations of employer and employe exist.” 

That the great railway systems are sincerely and actively interested in 
this movement is very beautifully illustrated by a few words which appeared 
in “Safety”, the official organ of the General Safety Committee of the New 
York Central Lines. It follows: 


“Tt is not alone the wealthy benefactor, the man of millions, who be- 
stows dollars for research, libraries, colleges, or for any other phase of human 
betterment, that is a philanthropist. There are many philanthropists in the 
humble walks of life. There are those who nurse the sick, or who cheer the 
depressed, or who help the poor, or in many ways enroll themselves in the 
ranks of benefactors, and who do it because they love and seek to benefit 
mankind. How many of us have ever considered philanthropy in its true 
sense — not in the mere ability to give millions in money for charity, but in the 
sense that we have enough love and regard for our fellow men to do for 
them as we would like to have them do for us. . . If you, by your careful 
actions or by words of warning, prevent the loss of life or limb of another 
and the suffering and hardship that invariably follows, you have done a 
service to mankind that cannot be measured in money.” 
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As I stated before, the above articles are quoted simply to prove the close 
relationship of the employer to this movement. That most positive and en- 
couraging results have been secured as a result of this interest can be proved 
by referring to the records of practically every large industrial. establishment 
in the United States covering a period extending over the last fiye years. \ 


“DO SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS PAY?” 


At the Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., during the year 
from September, 1913, accidents decreased 22 percent. As the Company’s 
safety department has been in operation for little more than half of that 
period however, the accident record really shows a decrease of 34 percent. 
From September 1913 to February 1914, the accidents totalled 112; from 
March to September, 74. 

The Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company has just issued the 
first annual report of its safety department. “It was difficult to make a com- 
parison of the year’s record with those of former periods, as complete acci- 
dent records had not been kept previous to the organization of the safety 
department. Nevertheless, the Company has found that fatal accidents have 
been reduced 55 per cent and serious accidents about 40 per cent. 

Additional proof is contained in the November 1914 issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin of The American Iron and Steel Institute, which states: “There is 
a growing disposition on the part of both employers and employes to act 
well their parts in this matter. It is gratifying to be able to announce that as 
a result of intelligent co-operation, the number of accidents is constantly be- 
coming smaller and preventable human suffering is thus being greatly re- 
duced. For example, reports indicate reduction of accidents during recent 
years as follows: Illinois Steel Company, 70% ; Inland Steel Company, 55% ; 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 71%; while in the United States Steel 
Corporation the rate of reduction has been such that 11,074 men have been 
saved from serious injury or death since 1905.” 

These figures show what can be accomplished by co-operation. To 
every officer and employe in these organizations, credit is due for the splendid 
“Safety” records made by their companies. 


ACCIDENTS — AMERICAN ROLLING MILL PLANTS — IQI4. 


Percent of 
Accidents to No. 

Total No. of Men 

Month. Accidents. Minor. Serious. Employed, 
AUCUSEO Ma: camer rans Cerise ena ee 231 193 38 14% 
September fe eiea ear > owe 182 166 16 11% 
October: Sik: Sos eee cr eeeeae 142 125 17 9% 
November.as2..ncantruee eehee 86 80 6 1 
Décember.”..4...3 50 ois eeos ieee 79 65 14 6% 


Mr. Hook concluded his paper by reviewing the methods used by the 
American Rolling Mill Company in its safety and sanitation work. 





Tue United States Steel Corporation today, has 7,000 men en- 
gaged in preventing accidents. In other words, 14,000 human eyes 
are watching out for safety. 
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THE RELATION OF LABOR TO SAFETY. 


By JoHN A. VOLL, 
President of the Ohio Federation of Labor. 


The subject matter under discussion here this morning, and particularly 
that phase of it that has been assigned to me, is of the utmost importance to 
the employe because of the relationship that accidents in industry embrace, 
namely: The state, the employer, and the employe; the latter of these being 
the greatest factor to be reckoned with. This is true on account of the fact 
that those who labor on the farm, in the workshops, mills and mines, largely 
comprise the state and should they, at any time, decide to withhold their in- 
‘telligent help and mutual co-operation, industry would quickly decay and this 
regardless of the brains, energy and ingenuity of those whose foresight and 
ability to grasp make them the directors of industry. 


The relation of the employe to accidents in industry is vital in the ex- 
treme, dealing as it does with life itself, as well as the hopes, aims, aspirations 
and ambitions of life. This is a self-evident truth brought vividly to our at- 
tention day by day through the number of lives that are snuffed out, and the 
great number of injuries that occur through industsy, thereby destroying the 
hopes, aims and ambitions of the employe and, until recently, placing him in a 
position to become a mendicant or ward of charity. 


Next to the loss of life and injury, is the great handicap under which 
the employe is now placed through accidental injury in industry, being ever 
after largely discriminated against on account of the hazard of the risk which 
he seems to entail upon those who employ him, which in itself 1s even pitiful to 
contemplate, and which the state under no consideration should allow or give 
the slightest sanction to because it is both morally and economically wrong. 
The preservation of life and the right of existence are natural rights that can- 
not be subordinated or made secondary to any lawful right created by man. 
Therefore, to limit or curtail the right of a man to work because of some 
physical defect, though perfectly capable of doing the work, should be made a 
crime against society. 

The inaction that has so long prevailed relative to the enormous loss in- 
dustrial accidents entail upon society is incomprehensible to the employe for, 
as he sees it, every human being mentally and physically capable, should be a 
wealth producer, and every care and precaution taken to see that these requi- 
sites for the production of wealth are zealously safe-guarded. Through the 
production of wealth and its legitimate distribution there will come a great 
measure of happiness to the human family through shorter work hours; more 
leisure; greater opportunities for rest and recreation; greater and higher edu- 
cation, as well as more time and attention for religious duties. 

Hence it is, that the employe’s relation to accidents is of such a nature 
that, of his own volition, “Safety First” in industry should be his slogan, 
which, if universally practiced, will greatly increase wealth through which he, 
in time, will be very materially benefited. In addition to this, and of greater 
importance will be the reduction of accidents through which he will contribute 
his part toward doing away with a great deal of the suffering, hardships and 
miseries that follow in the wake of these unfortunate happenings. 


The relation of the employe to the prevention of accidents is of far more 
importance than that of the other factors concerned with him in industry ; 
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for in addition to the material loss which he must sustain, is the physical 
suffering and mental anguish which he must endure on account of injury. 

It is my opinion that this method of education, which has been adopted 
by The Industrial Commission through the exposition being held here, is just 
as necessary and important as the adoption of standards of safety, for unless 
the employer and employe are seriously impressed with the necessity and the 
grave consequences that follow industrial accidents, the adoption of standards 
of safety will not bring the results they otherwise should bring; hence it is, 
there should be mutual co-operation to its fullest extent between the state, 
the employer, and employe to the end, that human suffering may be reduced to 
the lowest possible degree, and that economic betterment shall take the place 
of economic waste. 

This can be easily accomplished through the cultivation of closer rela- 
tionship; better understanding, and better feeling between the employer and 
employe relative to accidents in industry. 

Carelessness in industry, which is the cause of a great many accidents, 
should be condemned without stint, but accidents, the result of supposed 
carelessness, should be thoroughly investigated, for in many instances, long 
hours, overwork, excessive heat, poor ventilation and unsanitary conditions 
are responsible for the carelessness and indifference that result in so many 


accidents. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ACCIDENTS 
At One Plant of the Company, 8 Months, December, 1913 — July, 1914. 








% of 

Due To Number. Total. 

1. Carelessness of injured. employe’ (except Now) i. 400. i. ee. 101 45.3 
2) “Neglect touw ean sarety 20g CIES 5G). ea re tian iin cia internal ea rane 37 16.6 
TOTAL DUE TO INJURED MEN’S CARELESSNESS..:. i 138 61.9 

3. Catelessness: of fellowswoOtkmietian cm wee ae ermal men chap tenia tae 24 1027 
TOTAL DUE TO“ CARELESSNES Seana ie warn ween We bao rere 

4. Preventable by guardseor, otliers Chances mac. see ee ae ie 18 8.1 
5. i Other. Catises nes pases ce Pa ey ee eH, Set a cas 43 19.3 








SEO TA hs let Rie cnr te Aiden sO ce ma ar RI RRS es WS Meta Bae 223 = 100. 


WORKMEN! NOTICE! 


1. That 61.9% or almost two-thirds of all the accidents were due to the 
carelessness of the injured men themselves. 

2. That 10.7% were also caused by carelessness of their fellow work-: 
men. 

3. That these represent 72.6% or almost three-fourths of all the accidents. 


THREE OUT OF EVERY FOUR ACCIDENTS CAN BE EASILY 
PREVENTED IF THE WORKMEN WILL DO THEIR PART. 
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THE RELATION OF MEDICINE TO INDUSTRY. 


By Dr. S. M. McCurpy, 
Surgeon Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Youngstown, Olio. 


From a chaos of barbarism, through countless generations, until we reach 
the complexity of modern organized society, it has been the ambition of hu- 
manity, that each succeeding generation improve the conditions it inherited, 
and leave the world a better place for its having existed. From the simplicity 
of the single family, when the artisan owned his own tools and controlled his 
personal factory, down through the centuries until today, when the worker 
does not own the means of production, there have grown up many new in- 
dustrial customs. 


The practice of medicine has changed, as has everything else. Formerly, 
and largely today, the medical expert practiced his profession in an indi- 
vidualistic and isolated manner, curing those, as individuals, who have been 
stricken down in the heyday of their. productivity, because of the misunderstood 
follies of our present systems of living. Sickness is still personal, as those 
diseases acquired because of individual abuse or the lack of ordinary care, 
can testify, but we have learned that a large number of diseases are social, 
and are perpetuated by the sins of us all. Therefore, there has arisen on the 
part of good medical thinkers, and at the call of an enlightened public, a new 
medical specialty, ‘“The Science of Preventive Medicine.” The value of men, 
women and children in our country is worth in money more than twice as 
much as are our industries, railroads, land, buildings and improvements. No 
monetary value can be placed on the health and happiness of humanity. 


Thus, I say, men learned in the practical application of the science of pre- 
venting diseases, hold the key to the future welfare of the human race. Colonel 
Gorgas held the key that unlocked the Panama Canal when he made it possible 
for men to work in that country, free from Yellow Fever. Japanese medical — 
men held the balance of power in the Russo-Japanese war, when they only 
permitted one man to die from disease, while four died from bullets. In the 
last analysis the outcome of the present European conflict will depend upon 
which countries can best prevent disease in their armies, and most efficiently 
heal the wounded, without infection, and in the shortest possible time. 

What has been true of the Science of Preventive Medicine in the past 
is going to be intensified in the future. Medical Sociologists have demon- 
strated to us the folly of attempting to raise healthy children in the 
slums. They have shown us the folly of allowing children, our next genera- 
tion of workers, to reach manhood and womanhood, stunted in knowledge and 
health by an impossible environment and one that could be controlled. Anti- 
tuberculosis societies have tried to stamp out tuberculosis and have done 
much good in spite of the fact that they have had to deal with an apathetic 
public, who little realized the scourge that it harbored in its midst. Boards 
of health have done their best often against great odds, but have hardly yet 
been able to touch any but the most apparent defects. Preventable diseases 
with their attendant discouragement, suffering and poverty, with their pre- 
ventable economic waste, still go on, claiming their victims to a far greater 
number than we should be willing to tolerate. 

From time to time new forces have arisen in our state to combat our 
economic loss due to sickness and accidents. As is true of all new movements, 
there are those who object to them, may be through lack of knowledge of the 
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necessity and results to be obtained, possibly through the fear of oe ac- 
tivities assumed, that may later be abused or through unwillingness | pes: 
of selfishness, to take a step forward for the common good. But those initiat- 
ing these ideals have but the common cause of humanity at heart, and/ believe 
that the justification for their living will be realized, when their little mite 
can be contributed to the uplift of human health and happiness. | 

In many places we are giving our school children a physical examination 
in our endeavor to find the early traces of disease, and to correct the disorder 
before the damage is done. Students of the work find that it pays the com- 
munity in dollars and cents, because they have discovered that a large per- 
centage of the children, who are repeating years in school at an average cost 
of twenty-six dollars a year per child, are not doing so because of dumbness 
and inability to learn, but on account of physical defects that could be corrected. 

State and local boards of health have had their power increased that 
they may better prevent disease. State and counties have erected sanatoriums 
for tuberculosis that they may limit the spread of infection and cure the 
afflicted. But of what use are any of these agencies, unless the public co- 
operates with them and removes the source and origin of insanitary tenement 

houses, bad industrial conditions, and filthy living habits. 

Recently a new and powerful force has been introduced, which depends 
upon medical men for its success, and which will do more to alleviate human 
suffering and economic loss due to accidents and disease, than any previous 
methods tried. I refer to the activities of the state to classify its accidents, 
and to place a premium upon their prevention, to teach the truth about occupa- 
tional diseases and their prevention, and to provide the working man with a 
healthy place in which to work. I wish to pay tribute to some industrial or- 
ganizations for their efforts to aid the state in its work, and to their interest 
in supplementing that work with an accurate knowledge of the physical con- 
dition of their workmen, in order that in so far as it is possible, no man 
shall be allowed to do a kind of work that is unsuitable, to his physical con- 
dition. The very beginning of disease may then be detected long before serious 
damage is done. This, to my mind, simply is a continuation of the work 
done, when the-school child is physically examined. 

The state, in the face of some criticism, established an Industrial Com- 
mission, with its many sub-divisions, in two of which we are particularly in- 
terested. The Medical Department under the leadership of Dr. Binkley and 
the Safety Department under the efficient management of the new safety 
director, Mr. Victor IT. Noonan. The economic saving and the relief of 
suffering due to accidents, the lessened quantity of permanent disabilities 
and the loss of life and limb, belong to the efficiency of the medical men of 
the state of Ohio. In this busy state of ours we cannot afford to lose the 
production of any of our citizens, nor can the worker himself afford to lose his 
production for any longer period than is-actually necessary for a good repair. 
What the State’s loss of time is, per accident, per man, I do not know but. I 
have learned from experience that for men so badly hurt that a day or more 
is necessary, the average of 2 days for all injuries should not be exceeded, 
if the work is most efficiently done. Diminished numbers of infections, with 
their increased loss of time, four days to one of the non-infected case, their 
deformities and stiff joints, and sometimes amputated members, test the 
skill, knowledge, and efficiency of the medical men. Infections at the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., where I have the honor to be employed, number 
one in nine hundred and fourteen for all open wounds, when treated at once. 
The ratio of the state as reported by Dr. Binckley, chief medical examiner, is 
one in ten, fifty per cent due to the neglect of the injured man himself, and 
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the other fifty per cent to the medical care. Every employer of labor should 
so organize his forces, that care is given the injured man in such a manner 
as to yield the minimum amount of infection, and thus diminish the expense 
and suffering. 

There seem to be two main causes of accidents, the inanimate and the 
animate. In many industries there have been organized departments devoted 
entirely to the prevention of accidents. These departments have mainly ap- 
plied their talents to education, and mechanical safe guards, which I am told 
by a reliable authority can only, as yet, decrease accidents forty to forty- 
ieempemcent oslo PW HAT eOuS bribery tOo Rin iay- hii PEI 
CENTSTHAT HAVE NOT YET BEEN REACHED BY MECHANICAL 
DEVICE? ‘These latter accidents, must belong to the animate and here again 
is seen the necessity of medical men, who can furnish data on the relation of 
the physical condition of workers to accidents and efficiency, and the phy- 
chological factors involved in accidents. 

My associate, Dr. Dobbins, and myself, at the plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co., have been engaged for the last nine months in studying 
the relationship between the physical fitness of men and their working 
efficiency, as well as the relation of the worker’s health to accidents. We 
feel sure that we see clearly in many cases the relation of poor physical con- 
ditions, bodily and mentally, to accidents. The test of such work as this, » 
is not how many men we can refuse work or remove from work, but how 
_ many it is possible to make physically fit or how many can be placed at work 

that suits their physical condition. 


This is the standard that we have adopted, and we have received the 
heartiest support from all of our superiors in the organization. There can be 
no unfair advantage taken of the men when the examination is honestly done 
and the previous outlined standards are adopted, and I am sure that the good 
accomplished will entirely outweigh any imagined objections. It would seem 
very inhuman to place a man at work, who was known to have tuberculosis 
and could not live long, but that is what we have been and are now doing, 
where the men do not undergo a physical examination. Under our former 
system we waited until from physical weakness a man consulted a physician, 
and was told the cause, while in the meantime he ignorantly exposed to in- 
fection his wife, children, and fellow workmen. By repeated examinations 
we frequently find evidences of incipient tuberculosis, remove the man to a 
sanatorium for cure, while a cure is possible, stop the possibility of the afflicted 
infecting his family and fellow workmen, and return him in the shortest 
time necessary for a cure, to his family, and to society, a useful producer 
and a non-infecting individual. I leave it to your judgment which is the best 
method to pursue for the individual and common good. It is not fair that 
a man at work should be exposed to syphilis, a disease that may be easily ac- 
quired, and can and does run a costly course of misery, suffering and eco- 
nomic loss. You may say that these are infectious diseases and of course 
they should be prevented. I have seen non-infectious diseases play an im- 
portant part in accidents and inefficiency. We will all likely agree that a man 
with epilepsy or “fits”, is in a dangerous place for himself, if allowed to work 
in a position where he may fall and hurt himself. He is a constant source 
of danger to his fellow workman if he holds a position where he is respon- 
sible for the safety of others. It has been found necessary for all railroad 
men to have their eyes examined, for their efficiency and safety depends upon 
sufficient vision, and their ability to recognize accurately the different color 
signals. I have seen destructive accidents occur in industrial plants, caused 
by the inability of the men in charge to interpret the colors on the switch. 
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Upon the eyesight of all men depends their own safety and the safety of 
others. I recently examined a motor crane inspector, who had so little vision 
that he could not count fingers held at arm’s length. A little advice and a 
properly fitting pair of glasses made him an efficient and safe man,) besides 
adding to his own comfort and removing his handicap. Defective, hearing 
has injured many a man who if placed at work less dangerous would never 
have been injured. It is eminently not fair to ask a heart case to compete 
for his living with those of sound heart, for sooner or later, the heart case 
will become incapacitated and become a burden to his family, a public charge 
maybe, certainly an economic loss. If placed at work suitable to his heart 
condition, the man may give good service for years. Hernia, or rupture, 
usually a congenital defect of nature, has been a potent cause of inefficiency 
as well as a source of physical disease and absolute danger. I have been 
obliged recently to operate on two men whose herniae had become strangu- 
lated while at work, and required immediate operation to save their lives. 
It will raise the health and efficiency of men if we place trusses on the suit- 
able cases, and advise operation when it is necessary. Many a man suffers 
torments from a supposed rheumatism, when in reality he is troubled with 
flat feet, a condition that if treated with arch supports, can be remedied and 
all suffering removed. If you will agree with me that these methods above 
enumerated, which are only a few of the many possible, will bring health, 
happiness, and greater safety to the workingman, I will have to tell you that 
there is only one way in which these results can be gained, and that is by 
the frequent examination of all individuals. These same results could be 
obtained if we would consult our physicians at stated intervals, but we hu- 
man individuals have not yet learned to spend our money when well, to pre- 
vent being sick. Industry is just beginning to learn, and some have learned 
already, that it is worth more to prevent sickness than to wait until ‘‘the 
horse is stolen.” 


In many manufacturing plants there are places where work is done un- 
der conditions detrimental to health. The effects of bad light, bad drinking 
water, poor methods of distribution of water, bad toilet facilities, and sew- 
age, ventilation that does not provide pure air and air free from dust, these 
and many other sanitary provisions necessary for the health and efficiency of 
the workers, can best be arrived at by the examination and advice of the 
Industrial Medical Expert. 


Through this short résumé of the knowledge that a medical: man can 
contribute to the welfare of humanity, I have rather limited myself to its 
values to workmen and the industry that they work for, but the benefits of 
co-ordinating medical knowledge with industrial organizations will be seen 
in the wider circle, organized society. The problem of the past has been, 
how to disseminate medical knowledge to the vast throng of working people 
and how to interest them in the physical value of their bodies. Here, at last, 
when the proper intimacy between medical man and employe is established, 
when men are examined, defects found and advice given as to remedy, I say, 
here, at last, lies the opportunity to tell and educate large masses of people 
regarding sanitary living, proper ventilation of the home, the truth about 
the seriousness of diseases and how to care for them, as well as how to pro- 
tect oneself and others from various infections. Here, at last, as the speck 
of a ship on the horizon looms larger as it draws near, we can see, begin- 
ning to unfold, the germ of a real education, that will teach humanity the 
true worth of the human body, the true reasons for its physical destruction, 
and the means necessary to conform to natural health laws which will make 
our bodies and ourselves the useful and serviceable beings that our Creator 
must have intended us to be. 





Booth of the Chicago & North Western Railroad: This company under 
Mr. R. C. Richards, has done much for safety. 





General Safety Committee Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus. General Manager 
Replogle in center first row. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE “SAFETY FIRST’ MOVEMENT ON THE 
OHIO STATE INSURANCE MERIT RATING SYSTEM. 


By EmiLe E. Watson, Actuary. 


Prior to the existence of the Ohio State Insurance plan in Ohio, every 
employer of the state who invested money in an effort to protect his em- - 
ployes from injury did so at a direct financial sacrifice. The liability in- 
surance companies rated Ohio employers on a “flat rate’ basis. Therefore, 
every employer of a given classification received the same rate irrespective 
of the number or seriousness of his accidents. If a given employer pro- 
duced an exceptionally bad experience, the liability insurance company with 
whom he was carrying his insurance would finally demand that he pay a 
higher rate; whereupon the employer would cancel his insurance with this 
company and give it to one of the half dozen agents representing other com- 
panies who were camped on his front door steps and eager to get the busi- 
ness for the 25% commission involved. 


The Commission viewed this as a reprehensible situation and therefore 
addressed itself at the outset to the development of a merit system of rating, 
which would have as its primary function the creation of a condition which 
would make it less costly for an employer to spend the proper amount of 
money and care in the prevention of accidents, than, by omitting such care 
and expense, to permit their 6ccurrence. The Commission therefore not only 
surrounded the employer with a condition whereby he could obey his hu- — 
manitarian impulse to incur expense in an effort to safeguard his employes 
from injury, but made it a dollars-and-cents proposition for the employer to 
do it. 

The Commission put this proposition to the employers of the state, 
“Spend your money in the prevention of accidents and you will not have to 
spend it in your premium.” 

The “Safety First’? movement, in its relation to the cost of state insur- 
ance to the Ohio employers, however, is purely a cold-blooded proposition of 
dollars and cents. It is now costing the employers of the state approximately 
$3,000,000.00 annually to purchase state insurance coverage for their 
employes. 

It is reliably estimated that if every employer of the state will discharge 
his part of the contract contemplated by a sane “Safety First’? program, the 
accidents of the state will be reduced 50%. 

If the employers of the state do accomplish this result, they will save 
approximately $1,500,000.00 annually in the cost of their insurance. One 
hundred cents of every dollar the Ohio employers pay into the fund in pre- 
mium, goes to their injured employes. In other words, they are procuring 
this insurance at pure cost. 

The merit system of -rating developed by the Commission has accom- 
plished the very important result of stimulating accident prevention from the 
economic viewpoint. It has served the purpose of making every employer 
of the state eager to learn and adopt the safety devices and methods which 
other employers have found in actual practice, will prevent the occurrence of 
accidents. I, therefore, believe no state of the union is in a condition so 
fertile for an intensive accident prevention campaign as Ohio. 

I do not want to be understood as belittling, to any degree, the hu- 
manitarian phase of the “Safety First” movement. I have not emphasized 
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it for the definite reason that the economic phase of the movement is solely 
the deciding factor in the determination of rates, and is therefore the only 
phase of this movement which comes under the purview of my work. 


The foregoing has’ been treated primarily from a collective viewpoint. In 
the January 1915 bulletin issued by the Commission, (Vol. 2, No. 1), I have 
treated this same subject from an individual viewpoint under the heading 
“The Factors “That Determine the Individual Rate of the Employer 2 [A 
copy of this bulletin has been mailed to every employer of the state. If the 
employer will read this paper with care he will have little difficulty in un- 
derstanding his renewal rate quotations which are made at the termination 
of each six months insurance period. 


THE CAUSES OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN OHIO. 


By Frep C, Croxton, 
Chief Statistician, 
and 


EpirH M. MILLEr, 
Assistant Statistician, Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


Fatal industrial accidents in Ohio cost more than three hundred and 
seventy lives during 1914. Every effort is being made by the state and by 
progressive employers to reduce this fearful toll. The first essential of ac- 
cident prevention is an accurate knowledge of causes of accidents. 


In connection with claims for compensation awards, reports of all in- 
dustrial accidents are made to The Industrial Commission of Ohio. These 
reports furnish definite information as to the cause of each accident. The 
causes of the 128 fatal accidents for which awards were made during the 
first six months of 1914, have been analyzed and the results are here pre- 
sented in order that this information may be utilized in the prevention of 
accidents. 


Detailed information concerning these fatal accidents and also data con- 
cerning more than twenty-six thousand non-fatal accidents are shown in Re- 
port No. 4 of the Department of Investigation and Statistics. Data analyzing 
accidents during the last six months of 1914 are now being tabulated. 


Accidents due to Machinery. 
Engines — 
1. Gas engine. Box on which man was standing slipped. He fell into the engine, 
his left leg going through the fly wheel. 
2. Ice-machine Compressor. Cylinder head blew off. 


Transmission Apparatus — 

Drive-belts and pulleys associated with them — Sut 
Was using stick to throw belt off broken pulley. The stick caught and 
struck him. 
Caught between belt and pulley when throwing pulley with foot. Thrown 
into tank of boiling water. 
Caught between belt and pulley when attempting to put belt on at full 
speed. Whirled arotind shaft. 
Man was up on a ladder. A belt coupling struck him and threw him 
from the ladder. 


bo 
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Shafts and shaft couplings — 
1. Shirt caught in shafting. 
2. Clothing caught in revolving shaft. 
3. Caught by shaft while repairing belt. 
Working Machines — 
Boring mill — 
1. Stepped on revolving table of boring mill and jammed between piece of 
work and housing of mill. 
Emery wheel — 
1. Hand came in contact with wheel while grinding a piece of steel. Death 
resulted from infection. 
Mining machines — 
1. Jack boot flew off of mining machine with such force as to produce. 
fatal results. 
2. Caught by mining machine run wild. 
Shears — . 
1. Shearing piece of hard steel mistaken for soft steel. Sliver severed 
jugular vein. 
Rolls and calendars — 
1. Caught in rolls of paper machine. 
2. Struck by scale from ingot when passing rolls. Jugular vein severed. 
Saw — 
1. Struck in abdomen by piece of wood from saw. 


‘Lumber cleaning machine — 
1. Caught in machine. Decapitated. 


Coke screen — 
1. Caught by coke screen while attempting to screw down grease cup. 
Hoisting Apparatus — 
Slipped and fell while carrying chain block while helping to unload ma- 
chinery from car on siding. 


Cranes — 
1. Load from crane fell on him. 
2. Struck by load of bars slipping from crane. 
3. Crushed between end of car and magnet of crane engaged in unloading car. 


Derricks — 
1. Struck by falling derrick boom. 
2 and 38. Double accident. Hook on loose chains of derrick carrying no load 
caught on a girder which was on blocks for painting, knocking it over. 
It in turn knocked over a second girder, which fell on three painters, 
pinning two of them down by the neck and causing instant death. The 
third recovered. 


Elevators — 
1. Struck by counterweight when leaning over into elevator shaft. 
2. Caught by elevator while leaning over into elevator shaft. 
3. Caught between elevator and safety gate when leaning over gate. 
4. Caught between elevator and roof of shaft while greasing guide. 


Hoists — 
1. Caught between tower and hoist while pulling buggy of coke on. 
2. ‘Caught between cage and platform of ore hoist. 
3. Caught under chain shell bucket of hoist. 


Hoisting machinery, miscellaneous — _ 
1. Struck by gin-pole of gin-hoist, being used to raise a smoke stack. 


Accidents due to Nature of Material Used or Similar Working Conditions. 


Electricity — 
Electrocutions — 
Came in contact with trolley in mine while climbing from one mine car 
to another. 


2. Came in contact with live wire in taking telephone wire down. 
3. ‘Came in contact with live wire while helping connect earth grounds. 


Fall due to shock — , 
1. Fall from telegraph pole due to shock received. 
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Explosions and inflammability of explosive substances — 
Gas — 


1.. Gas explosion caused by fire in purifier house of gas company. 
2. Gas explosion in mine. 
Dynamite — 
1. Struck by stone thrown by dynamite explosion in a sewer 300-400 feet away. 
2. Thawing dynamite. 
Powder — 
1. Premature explosion of powder cartridge in clay mine. 
2. Premature powder explosion in clay mine. 
Steam — 
1. Man-hole gasket blew out of boiler. 


Hot materials, hot objects, and great heat — 
Flames out of ovens and furnaces, conflagrations, clothes, catching fire, etc. — 

1. Thawing frozen pipe. Clothing caught fire. 

2. Clothing caught fire while covering fire in stove. (Little girl, thirteen 
years old, acting as school janitor.) 

3. Fire caused sudden dense smoke. Supposed that man ran into post, 
rendered unconscious, and suffocated. 

Hot metals — 

1. Bottom dropped out of crane ladle containing molten metal. Five men 
were near. All got away but one man, who tripped and fell, breaking 
his arm and dislocating his shoulder. This prevented his escape, and he 
was caught by the molten metal. 

Hot water — 
Slipped on wet runway and fell into small cistern of hot water. 

2. Fell into vat containing hot water, lid of which was lifted. 


Accidents due to Objects. 


Falling, sliding, shifting or rolling objects or masses — 
Cave-in — 
1. Caught by cave-in of earth when tunnel timbers gave way. 
2. Caught by lump of frozen clay which rolled off bank of clay pit. 
Falls of coal in mine — 
1. Coal fell from face of entry and struck man on head while he was loading 
his car. 
Caught by fall of loose coal while running. 
Crushed by. fall of coal after shot. 
Struck by fall of coal in mine. 
Struck by fall of coal in mine. 


Falls of stone or slate in coal mine — 

Crushed by stone while loading coal. 

Fall of stone from roof. 

Fall of stone. 

Crushed by fall of stone and coal. 

Fall of stone at face of room in mine. 

Struck by fall of slate in mine. 

Struck by fall of slate in mine. 

Struck by fall of stone in mine. 

Crushed by fall of stone in mine after shot was fired. 
10. ‘Crushed under several tons of soap-stone in mine. 


Falling down and collapse of buildings, walls, etc. — 
Buried under falling wall. 


Falling down or shifting of piled up bales of goods, piles of lumber, objects, etc., 
not as a result of loading or unloading — 


1. Caught by pile of lumber which was on top of a building, and it in slid- 
ing, pulled the man with it, causing him to fall to the next floor. 

Crushed by material falling from pickling rack. 

Crushed by falling safe. 

‘Crushed by falling fire-box of locomotive, jarred off blocks by action 
of air hammer. 

Struck on head by falling spring dolly bar. 


Spies 
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Falling or shifting objects or tools while loading or unloading. (Exclusive of 
crane accidents occurring in loading or unloading) — 
1. Crushed between side of car and log while unloading logs. 


Falling or shifting or dropping objects or tools as a result of handling, moving, 
carrying, or piling in the plant (Exclusive of crane accidents) — 
1. Caught under heavy blast coil while moving it. 
2. Crushed by roll after removing roll flask. 


3. Strick by falling plank which caused him to fall three stories. 


Falling, sliding, etc., of miscellaneous objects — 
Smothered by fall of cement in a tank. 


Accidents due to Falls. 
(Exclusive of falls from Horses.) 


Caused by tools slipping — . 
1. Wrench slipped while man was connecting column, causing him to fall a 
considerable distance. 
2. Lost control of a motor and was thrown from top of boiler to boiler works. 


From structural work, buildings, and other considerable heights — 
From means of ascent and descent — 
1. Fell from ladder. 


From cea: scaffolds, runways, joists, walls, etc., not due to breaking down or 
collapse — 
1, 2, 3, and 4. From scaffolds. In four separate cases a fall from scaffold 

weresuited in ‘death: 
6 and 6. From trestles. In two cases a fall from a trestle resulted in death. 
7. Fall from platform in course of construction. 
8. From staging. Was erecting staging under the spar deck of a steamer. 
Slipped and fell 18 feet to tank top. 

9. Board tipped on structural work. Fell 16 feet to concrete floor. 


Out of windows — 
1. Fell from ledge while cleaning windows. 
2. Fell while cleaning windows. 
3. Fell while cleaning windows. Support gave way. 


High places, miscellaneous — 
1. Fell into well at pump house while cleaning screen. Was drowned. 
2. Fell from cage of crane and struck by auxiliary hoist. 


Falling, slipping, or stumbling on floors or other ordinary surfaces — 
1, Fell on damp floor. Resulting fractures and internal injuries produced pneu- 
monia. 


Falling, slipping, or stumbling over objects or because of defective flooring — 
While carrying a heavy load, tripped and fell over wire which was fastened 
to the floor at both ends. 


From means of transportation not on tracks, exclusive of those falls where a draft 
animal was the primary cause — 
Off moving conveyance — 
1. Fell from wagon while going down hill and was run over. 
2. Fell from seat of wagon, which ran over him. 
Into elevator shafts — 
1, 2, and 3. In three separate cases a fall into an elevator shaft resulted fatally. 


Accidents due to Trains, Street-cars, Mine-cars, and all Kinds of Conveyances Running 
on Tracks, Exclusive of Falls and of Accidents Where a Draft Animal was the 
Primary Cause — 

Braking and switching. (Accidents to men engaged in this work) — 
1. Crushed between car bumpers while switching. 
2. Pole used to push car slipped and crushed him ‘between pole and car. 
3. Caught between two buggies in open hearth switch yard. 
Jammed between cars, between cars and platform, etc. (Exclusive of employes 
engaged in braking and switching) — 
1. Attempting to cross tracks. Caught between two freight cars. 
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Jammed between mine-car and rib, between two mine-cars, etc. — 
1. Rolled between top of mine motor and roof and crushed. 
2. Crushed between empty mine-car which jumped the track, and rib. 
3. Squeezed between mine-car and rib. 


Run down or struck by moving train, etc. — 
Steam trains. 
Found dead beside scale-track. No witnesses. 
Fell under moving car when delivering material at receiving platform 
Switch engine struck car he was repairing and ran over him. 
Run down by freight car. 
Struck by freight car while running velocipede car. 
Run over by cars. 
Run over by switch engine. 
Electric. cars! — 
1. Struck by street car, 
2. Struck by electric car. 
3. Struck by electric car in frog, while putting hand car on track. 
Run down by mine-cars — 
1. Fell in front of loaded mine-car. 
2. Run over by loaded mine-car. 


TID OUR 99 DO 


Accidents due to Other Means of Transportation, Exclusive of Falls and of Those 
Accidents Where a Draft Animal was the Primary Cause — 
Collision of vehicles with trains — 
1. Struck by train when driving auto across tracks. 
Run down or struck by moving vehicles — 
L; “Struck by automobile. 


Accidents due to Animals — 


Accidents due to horses or mules, miscellaneous — 
Thrown from wagon when horse became frightened. 
Other animals — 
1. Gored by bull. 


Accidents due to Hand Tools — 


1. Struck shin when board he was sawing slipped. Death caused by infection. 
2. Was chipping casting. Piece of iron flew into eye. Infection necessitated 
removal of eye. Pneumonia followed the anesthetic. 


SOME IMPORTANT WELFARE AND SAFETY EQUIPMENT OF 
THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MFG. CO., COLUMBUS. 


T. First Aid Hospital with attendant. Stretchers in all departments. 

2. Cuspidors for all workmen, cleaned daily and filled with fresh sand 

3. Dust and shaving collectors from woodworking and grinding depart- 
ments. 


Goggles are provided for men working at grinding wheels, acetylene 

and electric welders, etc. 

5. Buildings all floored with oak. 

6. Sanitary drinking fountains. 

7. Buildings all heated by hot water system. 

8. Good lighting system — nitrotungsten lamps of high candle power 
are used. 

9g. Coverings over alleyways between buildings, so that workmen need not 
be exposed to weather in going from building to building. 

1o. Restaurant at plant. 

tt. Plans just completed for extensive locker and washroom. 

12. Hand leathers are supplied without charge to men working with steel. 





Puddle Mill Safety Committee, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. | This com- 
mittee has made a fine record in accident prevention. 





Central Safety Committee, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. Safety Director 
J. M. Woltz, first row, third from left. 
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OHIO’S OPPORTUNITY TO CONSERVE HUMAN LIFE AND LIMB. 


By Victor T. Noonan, 
Director of Safety, Industrial Commission of Ohio. 


The State of Ohio, through this Industrial Commission, has inaugurated 
the unique work of accident prevention in a department of safety. Any man 
who will give this. a little thought will quickly realize that the State, in the 
work of conserving human life and limb, has a wonderful opportunity. Here- 
tofore, we have given considerable thought to the conservation of the trees 
and the conservation of the fishes, but to our shame, neither has the state nor ~ 


the nation at large given thought or effort toward the conservation of human 
life and limb. 


Certain statistics show that at least 25,000 men lose their lives in indus- 
trial accidents each year in this country; that 300,000 more are seriously in- 
jured each year, and that a million sustain minor hurts to the extent.of at 
least one day’s labor lost. One accident insurance company went to the 
trouble, in 1914, of compiling statistics from every available source, with these 
appalling figures. In 1913 this company reports that there were sixty-six 
thousand deaths in the United States, as the result of accidents, and eleven 
million persons injured from the same cause. Of the eleven million injured, 
two million received injuries to the extent of one day’s time lost. This is a 
disgraceful record, which is a blot on our so-called modern American civiliza- 
tion, for a true civilization should be judged by its regard for humanity. 


In the state of Ohio eighty thousand accidents were reported in 1914. 
These are purely industrial accidents, for we have no record of the number 
of men, women and children who lose their lives or are injured in the agri- 
cultural industry ; who are injured on the railroads or highways, or who lose 
their lives or are injured in the pursuit of pleasure while automobiling, boat- 
ing, swimming and hunting. 

As Mr. Wallace D. Yaple, chairman of the Industrial Commission, pointed 
out in his remarks at the opening of the Safety Exposition, one injury out of 
every two hundred in the seventy thousand accidents reported, resulted in 
death, so that the deaths reported averaged about one a day. Of those non- 
fatally injured, half of the vast number have been disabled permanently, have 
been blinded, have lost arms and legs and hands‘and fingers. These seventy 
thousand accidents in this state alone last year have cost approximately in 
compensation three million dollars. The economic loss is big, but the loss in 
human life and limb that decreases human efficiency and increases human 
misery, is the greater loss of the two. It can’t be computed in dollars or 
cents. 

In Germany the great truth has been taught to workmen in every indus- 
try that “when a workman loses a finger, the empire loses a finger”. This is a 
truth which ought to be painted in large letters over the entrance to every 
factory in this state, that when a workman loses a finger, or loses his life, this 
great commonwealth of Ohio loses a finger — yes, it loses a life, and no restitu- 
tion or compensation can make up for that human loss. It follows, therefore, 
that the state can foster no greater work—that it can take up no greater 
economy—that it can study no better method of increasing human efficiency 
and promoting human happiness than this work of conserving the lives and 
limbs. of its industrial workers. 
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Ohio has the reputation of being the greatest industrial state in the union. . 
The state, therefore, has an opportunity to lead the world in the matter of 
preventing accidents to its great army of industrial workers. 

The first thing, therefore, that we are endeavoring to do in connection 
with this new work inaugurated by the Industrial Commission of Ohio is to 
make the very strongest efforts to reduce the eighty thousand accidents which 
occurred last year; to reduce these at least 50 per cent in 1915. This can only 
be done by the united co-operation, personal interest and enthusiasm of all 
the employers and workmen in the state. I know of no better way to do this 
than by personal and frequent talks to the workmen. 

We strongly urge every manufacturer in this state to do his best to co- 
operate with us so we can help to reduce the 80,000 industrial accidents which 
occurred in Ohio in 1914. This is a work not alone for the Industrial Com- 
mission, but it is a work for all the people in the state—manufacturers, em- 
ployers, workmen, legislators, chambers of commerce, labor organizations, 
public organizations, business men and the citizens at large. With an awakened 
conscience in both public and industrial life, accidents in Ohio will be reduced 
so much that as citizens of this great commonwealth, we shall all take pride 
in the new record that is to be made. We should not stop this great humane 
work until we are able to say “Ohio Stands First in Safety”; “Ohio is the 
Greatest Industrial State in the Union and the Safest’. In all that the state 
is trying to accomplish, the conservation of human life and limb should come 
first. 

In my personal efforts to carry this safety campaign into most of the 
large plants in the state, I would greatly appreciate the co-operation of manu- 
facturers and employers. I will be glad at any time to visit any plant and talk 
to the workmen and help the employer in his campaign against accidents. 

I would like, as a result of this little appeal, to get a large number of 
requests to visit plants anywhere in the state. In making such requests, please 
state the date and time you would like the visit and the talk to be made; in 
this way dates for visits and talks in the various plants may be made con- 
venient to arrange. 

We urge every employer and every safety man in this state to co-operate ~ 
with us in a grand big effort this year, to reduce industrial accidents in this 
state, if possible 50 per cent. Wiuth team work it can be done. ' 

Since February safety campaigns have been held in many parts of the 
state, particularly in Dayton, Steubenville, Middletown, Columbus, Toledo, 
Youngstown and Cleveland. These campaigns will be continued, in other in- 
dustrial centers. 


Woop ALCOHOL Is A Porson. A teaspoonful may cause total blindness, 
a larger quantity often causes death. 

Twelve persons were blinded and three were killed by wood alcohol during 
1912 in New York City alone. ; 

Only within recent years has wood alcohol become so dangerous to life 
and sight. Formerly it was a dark, bad-smelling, bad-tasting fluid which no 
one was tempted to drink. A process is now known by means of which this 
color, taste and odor are removed. 

Wood alcohol, when purified in this way, looks, tastes and smells like 
“good” (grain) alcohol, and may easily be substituted for it in white whiskey, 
cordials, brandy, essences, extracts, patent medicines, etc. 


Wood alcohol is poison and should not be used in any drink or medicine. 
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HOW BEST TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS. 


By Vicror T. NoonaN, 
Director of Safety, Industrial Commission of Ohio, 


All safety engineers are agreed that the best method of preventing in- 
dustrial accidents is by education. From carefully compiled statistics we know 
that mechanical safe-guards are responsible only for a reduction in accidents 
from 25 per cent to 4o per cent. The educational method, on the other hand 
proves that accidents can be reduced from 60 per cent to 75 per cent; in other 
words, this means that two-thirds of all accident reduction is due to educa- 
tional methods. This is a very important fact that every manufacturer and 
employer should remember if he wishes to reduce the number of his accidents. 
While it costs considerable money to equip machinery with mechanical safe- 
guards, it costs next to nothing to prevent accidents by means of education. 


The educational method may be divided into three important phases: 
Organization, Inspection and Co-operation. First, the entire plant—executive 
officials, superintendents, foremen and workmen’ should be organized in the 
general campaign against accidents in the plant. There should be a general 
committee of safety and sanitation composed of executive officials and depart- 
ment heads. The purpose of this committee should be to study the causes of 
accidents and find means of prevention. This committee should also formulate 
rules for the factory and devise plans for interesting and educating the work- 
men in accident prevention. 


Under the General Safety Committee there should also be sub-committees 
of, workmen in the various departments; these sub-committees may be ap- 
pointed for three months, six months or a year. Each sub-committee 
should have an experienced foreman or workman to act as chairman. The 
sub-committee should make frequent inspections of the various departments 
and take note of all dangerous conditions, unguarded machinery, poor light- 
ing, inadequate sanitation and other peculiar hazards. The reports of the sub- 
committees should be sent promptly to the general safety committee. 


In connection with the whole safety organization in the plant, where possi- 
ble, one man should be appointed as safety inspector, whose duty it should 
also be to act as secretary of the general safety committee. The duty of this 
inspector should be to keep the minutes of all safety meetings and reports of 
inspections. He should also devote his time to the general work of the safety 
campaign. Above all, the safety inspector should be a man who thoroughly 
understands workmen, who is sympathetic and broad-gauged, because his 
chief task will first of all be to win the co-operation of the workmen. 


When the department heads and employes are well organized, then the 
real work of preventing accidents begins by means of educational methods. 
This is best done by freauent talks to the foremen and workmen. At these 
talks the executive officials should make it their duty to be present because 
the obligation of preventing accidents is binding not only on the workmen, 
but it is binding also on the employer, the superintendent and foreman as 
well. No one man in any industrial organization, whether he be president 
or gate keeper of the plant can excuse himself from giving his personal co- 
operation day in and day out to the work of preventing needless accidents. 
IT repeat here that talks to workmen on the subject of safety are about the 
most important, if not the best means of arousing enthusiasm and co-opera- 
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tion among men. These talks may be given by invited speakers, or they 
may be given from time to time by department heads and superintendents. 

It is a very good plan also to allow the men to discuss the accidents 
and offer suggestions to prevent same. 

The work of educating the workmen against accidents can also be 
carried on by means of bulletin boards placed in each department. These 
bulletin boards should contain photographs, stories of the causes of accidents, 
newspaper clippings regarding accidents, and the names of foremen, work- 
men or departments that are doing good work in the cause of safety. Where 
the plant employs a sufficient number, a monthly bulletin is also a good means 
of keeping up the personal interest of the employes in the campaign against 
accidents. The workmen should also be given an opportunity from time to 
time of sending in their own suggestions on accident prevention. Prizes for 
the best suggestions also help to stimulate the interest of the workmen. At- 
tractive safety signs, some of which may be illuminated, either in the de- 
partments or in the yards, are also helpful. . 

Safety work has a wide economic basis. It benefits not only the work- 
man, but the employer as well; therefore, it should play the most important 
part in the daily routine, of every plant and workshop. As I have stated 
above, the obligation rests not only on the shoulders of the workman, but 
that obligation must be shared by the employer himself; in other words, 
the man at the top, whether he be the President or General Manager, must 
set the example. He must show his superintendents, his foremen and his 
workmen that he himself is personally interested in the work of preventing 
accidents. _Where the employer sets a good safety example, there you will 
find all the employes co-operating. ; 

“Safety First”, not “Production First’? should be the watchword in 
every factory, plant and workshop in this state. 

Let the workmen cause delay to the machinery, let them have a break- 
down in the machinery, but never let them feel, under any circumstances, 
that they are permitted at any time to take chances with their lives or their 
limbs. 


REDUCING DEATHS, DUE TO ACCIDENTS, BY EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS. | 


In the November issue of the bulletin published by the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools is found a memorandum of the organization and 
operation of the “Bureau of Efficiency” of the Northern Pacific Railway. This 
bureau, while but a little over a year old, has reduced deaths due to operating 
accidents on the Northern Pacific System during the first six months of 1914, 
as compared with a similar period of 1913, seventy-three per cent. 

That educational methods employed by the bureau, in bringing to the em- 
‘ployee a sense of his individual responsibility and thoughtfulness for others, 
is a big factor in this reduction of accidents is clearly emphasized in this article, 
which states: “As 83 per cent of accidents during 1913 were the result of 
negligence on the part of the man killed or injured or his fellow employee, the 
educational feature is paramount.” 

Of striking similarity is the report from the New York Edison Company 
based on carefully compiled statistics, which attributes 85 per cent of the 
accidents to employees’ carelessness or negligence. 


\ 








AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN. 


No. J.—Safety Gate— Soaking Pit Department. 


No. II.— Sampling Drinking Water. Dr. H. H. Smith and Mr. J. A. 
Aupperle, Chief Chemical Engineer. 
No. III. — Dressing Room — Central Works. 
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“THE EMPLOYER AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION.” 


By Rosert W. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman Central Committee of Safety, Illinois Steel Company — A Sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation — and President 
of the National Safety Council. 


The first question naturally asked by the average employer when first 
considering the question of Accident Prevention at his plant is “WHY ?” 
Available statistics give answer— 25,000 deaths — 2,000,000 injuries re- 
sulting from industrial accidents in our Nation every year are a terrible 
toll to pay. When it is realized that approximately 90% of these accidents 
are preventable, the necessity for some steps toward the conservation of our 
human resources, if not for no other than humanitarian reasons is at once 
apparent. Aside from the need and the humanitarian obligations involved, 
there are other answers to this question which have come to 1 us out of the 
lessons learned from recent experience. 


First —It is a practical work. The following reports submitted by a 
few industrial concerns of all sizes show a varying reduction in the number 


of accidents from 22% to 75%, and are coriclusive evidence that Accident 
Prevention work is a practical one and productive of results: 


Industries. 
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(Public Service Co. of No: Iil., and Middle West Utilities Co., Chicago.) 
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(Wisconsin Steel Co. Plant.) 
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ete Sta fe surotCels COTDOLA LOIN os ale e/a perme Nene 2 ER do ar SNS, elo lapeme tad Ley 
11,074 men saved from serious injury or death since 1906. 


Transportation. 
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REDUCTION IN ACCIDENTS TO SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
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Second — It is a work of economy. Workmen’s compensation laws and 
even the experience under the old liability laws, have shown that there 
is a terrible waste and loss of economy in every accident. The injured em- 
ploye receives the compensation, or the family of the dead employe receives 
compensation on his account, or the verdict of a jury awards them damages. 
All of this is being paid while another man is receiving the wages which the 
injured or dead employe should be receiving himself, thus placing an addi- 
tional burden upon the industry. Nearly every accident also results in damage 
to machinery and product being worked upon at the time of the accident— 
another distinct loss and burden upon the industry. 

Society, itself, also has an additional burden put upon it in that very 
seldom does the compensation received, or do the damages awarded, fully 
recompense the injured employe, or the family in case of death, to the extent 
of the earnings theretofore received by such employe and the difference has 
to be paid—partially at least—by society at large. 

Experience, therefore, has shown us that by the adoption of Accident 
Prevention methods reducing accidents in the proportions stated above definite 
economies result, both industrially and socially. As it has been aptly put, 
“Tt 1s less expensive to promote Safety than practice philanthropy’, for many 
industrial concerns are now reporting along with their reports of reductions 
in ‘accidents a distinct saving in money. 

Third —It results in greater efficiency. A safe and careful workman 
naturally is a better and more efficient workman. The happening of an 
accident usually results in a disintegration of the working force over a short 
or long period of time, varying with the degree of gruesomeness of the ac- 
cident. The place of the injured, or dead, employe must be filled by a new and 
green workman, who will not be able to perform the task with the same degree 
of skill, speed and efficiency as the old employe for many days, weeks or 
months. Thus will operations slow down, not only at the particular machine, 
or the particular task involved, but also all along the line in the particular 
department and often in the entire plant. 


The next question which the employer is likely to ask is “HOW?” The 
answer to this question may be epitomized in the one word—“Co-operation’’. 

The most important lesson learned in our recent experience in Accident 
Prevention work has been the value of and need for co-operation; co-opera- 
tion between employer and employe; co-operation between employer and 
employer, and co-operation between the employer and the state. Approxi- 
mately 75% of all accidents are due to the thoughtlessness and unsafe prac- 
tices on the part of the workmen themselves. The Accident Prevention 
problem of today, therefore, involves so much of organization work and so 
much of educational propaganda, as well as physical safeguarding that the 
working of employer and employe shoulder to shoulder becomes a very im- 
portant factor. 

The employer must do his part and give his employes the stimulus of 
example, for the attitude of the employer unquestionably will be reflected 
throughout his entire plant. He must give his employes also an opportunity 
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to do their part. It is only in those plants which are able to generate a high 
degree of interest, not only on the part of their employes, but in the em- 
ployers themselves as well, that the best results are obtained. 


The great value derivable from exchanging information and ideas and 
from obtaining of counsel and advice from others who have been actively 
engaged in the Accident Prevention Movement has been many times con- 
‘clusively demonstrated. In this field of Accident Prevention work, the Na- 
tional Safety Council is filling a long-felt need in a co-operative way in its 
work of co-ordinating and distributing the Safety data and information avail- 
able throughout the country. 


In the same way, great value can be obtained from a similar co-operation 
between employer and the state. In those states such as Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and others, where the administration of Accident Prevention 
laws has been along modern and enlightened lines and where activity is being 
promoted through persuasion and co-operation, rather than through com- 
pulsion, the most excellent results are being obtained. While there is some 
value in compulsory measures for the safeguarding of dangerous places and 
machines, yet, as this phase of the work has been found to be a small part of 
the problem, compulsory measures naturally fall far short of producing results 
and the value of hearty co-operation between the employer and the state is 
immediately perceptible. 

The reasonableness of rules and regulations becomes assured. Harmony 
and good will follow. The state is enabled to give aid, counsel and advice, 
and much is done voluntarily which otherwise might not be accomplished at all. 

Briefly then, every employer in Oho should realize the actual need and 
humanitarian effect of Accident Prevention work, as well as appreciate tts 
practical, economical anl efficient value. It is also his privilege, and even duty, 
to not only himself actively take up the work in his own plant in co-opera- 
tion with his employes, but also to grasp a wider opportunity for service to 
his fellow employes, the state and the nation at large as well as entering into 
as wide a co-operation as possible with other employers through every agency 
that may be available to him for that purpose, and with the Accident Preven- 
tion Department of the State Industrial Commission which is engaged in a 
broad-minded co-operative campaign for Accident Reduction in the State 


of Ohio. 


yi ; 


ACCIDENTS THAT CAN BE AVOIDED. 


Two workmen were injured on the same day in the same department in 
one shop by stepping on protruding nails. One accident was caused by the 
nails being covered with straw by a fellow workman who did not THINK 


SAFETY FIRST. 
Accidents of this kind are frequent and often prove fatal. 


A workman was severely burned while removing the limb of a tree from 
4 wite with which it had come in contact because he regarded the wire as not 


dangerous. 


Moral: 


All wires should be considered alive. 
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THOUSANDS AT EXHIBIT. 
Goodyear Leads at Safety First Expo. 


“Of the thousands of people,” said R. H. Kurtz, who had charge of the 
Goodyear Safety Exhibit at Columbus last week, “who passed through Me- 
morial Hall, not a one wore a look of scorn or had a ‘show me’ .expression. 
Every face expressed the profoundest interest and a desire to learn of the 
work in behalf of industrial safety.” 


Ten thousand or more people, according to Mr. Kurtz, witnessed the 
Safety Exhibition. In spite of counter attractions, the people of Columbus as 
well as men directly interested in the work, filled the hall continually. The 
street outside the building was lined with automobiles and the crowds coming 
and going continually presented the gay appearance of the usual “theatre 
crowd.” Newspapers devoted much space to the exhibition, and aided not a 
little in the success of the affair, the maiden effort of the newly created Safety 
Department of the State Industrial Commission. 

About one hundred and twenty-five industrial corporations and com- 
panies took part in the exhibition. By far the majority of them were con- 
cerns manufacturing safety appliances, but not a few made purely educative 
exhibits as did the Goodyear. 


As might be expected the Goodyear exhibit was the big attraction of the 
convention. Not alone has our year of safety work reduced accidents by one- 
third, but the nature of the exhibit was calculated to appeal to old and young. 
Other exhibits may have been more tastefully arranged, but it was in front 
of the Goodyear booth that the crowd collected. Newspapers devoted extra 
space to the description of the Goodyear exhibit, and one paper in particu- 
lar remarked, prefacing a quarter column description, “Goodyear has set a 
standard for the other exhibitors.” 


The thing which attracted most attention to the Goodyear exhibit, was, 
of course, the moving display of pictures showing our methods of teaching 
Safety First. The moving strip of photographs caught the wandering at- 
tention and brought it to a focus. At times the crowd in front of this over- 
flowed in front of the adjoining booth 
cause one Goodyear visitor to the exhibition to remark, “TI figure that we 
owe the—people about four dollars rent for this last half hour.” 

Other parts of the Goodyear exhibit received their full due of attention. 
The model of the Factory Hospital attracted the women and children especially, 
while the charts and miscellaneous photographs were by no means neglected. 

So successful was the exhibit at Columbus, and so great the interest made 
manifest by many around the factory who could not attend, that it is possible, 
if the exhibit reaches Akron in good condition, that it will be erected some 
place in the factory convenient for observation. — Wingfoot Clan, Goodyear 
Company. 





Tue State can foster no greater work than the conservation of 
human life and limb. 








AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN 


HospiraL VIEWS. 


No. I.—A corner in One of the Wards. 
No. II.—AIn the Operating Room. 
No. III. — Dressing Room. 
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SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS. 


JAMEs M. Wottz, 
Safety Director, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


That organized safety work, properly conducted will bring results in a 
decreased accident rate has been demonstrated so many times that it would 
be a waste of time and space to attempt to show here that this is true. How 
to go about this work has at times proven somewhat of a puzzle to many 
of the employers who have seen the excellent results achieved by others, 
and who are themselves anxious to take up the work in their own stores, 
factories, or shops. 


_ One of the first steps to take in such a campaign is for the chief oper- 
ating or executive officials who have this idea in mind is to call a meeting 
of their superintendents and assistants, tell these men what their desires 
are, and what they hope to accomplish’ by their safety. campaign. Impress 
upon these officials the sincerity of the organization in the work, and say in 
unmistakable terms that the whole hearted help and sympathy of every man 
in the plant is desired and expected. Show what the accidents for the past 
year or some definite period have cost the company, pick out a few cases 
where the neglect is clearly shown on part of some superintendent, foreman, 
or workman, show how easily this could have been avoided, and the conse- 
quent suffering of the injured and his family. 

Show where, when an experienced workman is hurt and taken from his 
regular work the product of the entire department, or in some cases, plant is 
delayed or an inferior class of work produced by the inexperience of the new 
operator. | 

It has been estimated that every new man hired costs from $35.00 to 
$150.00 before he is broken in to be as valuable as the man whose place he 
took. 

Impress upon the supervising officials that only co-operation of every 
man in the plant can bring the best results as it is estimated that only about 
25% of all accidents can be prevented by mechanical devices, and to cut 
down the other 65% means the education of every man to the importance of 
watching, not only his own actions for safety, but being careful that none of 
his fellow-workmen are in danger from careless acts of himself. 

Then appoint some one as safety-man. If the plant is large enough to 
warrant this, let this person devote his entire time to the work, if not, let 
him give a stipulated amount of time each day to a personal investigation of 
the machinery, working conditions, work practices, sanitation, and investi- 
gation of accidents. 

Then appoint safety committees. A large plant should have a central 
safety committee composed of from three to nine men. One of these should 
be the highest executive officer, or some one who has authority to act for 
him. Another should be the highest operating official or his direct represen- 
tative. The safety-man, surgeon, and superintendents or assistant su- 
perintendents should complete the committee. 

The central committee should have general charge and supervision over 
all the safety and kindred work. | 3 

All recommendations should be sent to this committee in writing and 
properly numbered to permit the filing. and reference of: recommendations 
without confusion, each department to have its own serial numbers for 
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the recommendations it sends in. All recommendations should be considered 
and disposed of by the central committee, and the department committees 
notified of the action taken. 

As the work progresses it will be necessary to adopt certain standards 
for safeguards, machines, work practices, etc. These should be promulgated 
by the central committee from time to time, and future installations, repairs, 
and work, should be made to conform with these standards. 

Before a set of safety rules are adopted they should be fully discussed 
by the central safety committee with the heads of the various departments, 
and the men in these departments as well, for what may work very nicely 
under the conditions of one department might in another be entirely imprac- 
ticable. 

In the smaller plant a few rules may be able to cover all the ground re- 
quired. In the larger plants the rule book should be divided into sections, each 
covering a department, except that the first part of the book can be devoted 
to general rules applicable to the entire plant. 

In the smaller plants this one committee, with its membership changed 
to meet the conditions, can take care of all the safety work. In this case 
there should be representatives of the workingman on the committee by all 
means. | 

In large organizations there must be department or section committees. 
These to be composed of foremen, sub-foremen, and workmen, at least one- 
half of the committee should be the latter, as these are the persons who have 
to come in direct contact with the conditions it is sought to change or rectify. 
These men know of many places where safeguards should be placed or 
methods of doing work corrected that even the foreman has overlooked, or 
for personal reasons will not report. 

The department committee should receive and consider all suggestions 
and forward them to the central committee with recommendations for action. 

The central committee should act upon all matters brought to its at- 
tention and department committee should be informed of what action is. 
taken, and if possible why, in each suggestion presented for consideration. 

There are few things as discouraging as to make a recommendation 
and not know what was done with it. 

Forms and blanks will have to be devised to care for the work, and 
for purposes of record; new ones to fit the particular needs of each case 
or you can write to plants who are now engaged in safety work, and have 
forms made up. I am sure any safety-man will gladly help you to the best 
of his ability. 


LOCKJAW CAUSED BY SMALL WOUNDS. 


Several hundred ‘cases of infection and blood poison have recently been 
investigated in one state and it was found that over 600 of them WERE 
CAUSED BY NEGLECTING SLIGHT INJURIES such as scratches, pricks 
of the skin, nail punctures and small cuts. Big wounds are generally taken 
care of by the doctor —it’s the little wounds that are left dirty and cause 
most of the cases of lockjaw and death. 

Whenever you get a little wound at your work — even if it be only a 
scratch — be sure to tell your foreman at once so that he may arrange for 
proper treatment of the injury immediately. : 





Courtesy American Rolling Mill Co. 


X-RAY PICTURES. 


No. 1 and No. 2 a Broken Thigh 6 Weeks Intervening. 

Picture No. 8, Hand — Showing the transplanting of section (3 pieces) 
of a first meta-carpal. | 

Picture No. 4, Foot — Showing the first meta-tarsal crushed. 
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THE RELATION OF LABOR AND CAPITAL TO SAFETY AND 
SANITATION. 


By rns Po Busy, 
President, The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


The problem of safety and sanitation in its relation to labor and capital 
is but a small part of the problem for the conservation of human health 
and life, for it infers the conservation of health and life in industry only, 
while the field outside of that part of industry now coming to be regulated 
by the state is so large as to make it appear that THE EFFORTS OF THE 
See ee NOU hoe EDI RHO BOE Ose THiS Sale Ne Al Bea EA 
FUTURE, little having been done in this direction up to the present time, It 
is not intended in stating this to minimize the importance of conservation of 
health and life in industry, for it is of vital importance and readily within our 
ability to make a marked advance. The modern development of industry and 
the ready applicability of law and measures for conservation in this field are 
possibly the causes of the great activity developed in this field in recent years. 


I believe I state the fact correctly, when I say that the administrators 
of capital or employers fully acquiesce in the thought that the safety or con- 
servation of human life and health is a prime consideration in the conduct 
of any industry. ‘This has always been and always will be the case, it being 
a natural instinct of mankind. If today it does not appear to have been the 
case I think that lack of information rather than lack of motive has been 
the cause, and perhaps it is not generally known that the National Association 
of Manufacturers furnished, the first real effort in the interest of workmen’s 
safety and compensation by sending a commission to European countries 
several years ago to investigate the matter there, as well as in this country, 
and their report and recommendations on the subject stand today as the 
basis of that which has since been enacted into law. 


As the parents of children after losing a child, or the physician or sur- 
geon after losing a patient, realize that certain treatment or certain precau- 


~tions could have prevented the loss, and as the loss of most lives or the 


impairment of health in most cases not growing alone out of accident or in- 
jury in industry, but from many other causes, might have been prevented 
by the adoption of precaution, subsequently realized, so from experience, 
injury or loss of life in industry is being reduced and avoided to a very 
marked degree. 

- THAT THE CONSERVATION OF HUMAN HEALTH AND LIFE 
iS AGPROPER SUBIJECL-FOR THE STATE: TO*;PROMOTE, THERE 
IS NO DOUBT. The employer today welcomes every practical improvement 
applicable to the attainment of greater safety and longevity of the life of 
workers, or any system whereby the dependents of those injured or killed by 
causes growing out of industry may be protected from unjust hardships. 

All that the employer asks, is any system of safety and compensation 
for injury adopted by the state be just, and founded on the principle which 
allots to all those who have rights, privileges, opportunity and citizenship, the 
responsibility which should be inseparable from those rights and opportuni- 
ties. To ask or even to permit the beneficiary of any system of compensation 
or conservation to be relieved of that responsibility is to degrade the citizen- 
ship of the land which should rather be elevated in every possible way. 
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But considering the conservation of life in its broader aspect I ask you 
to think of the lives lost in infancy, youth and afterward in maturity as a 
result of ignorance of the simpler laws of life and health, well within the 
power of correction. What does the youth of the land learn from public or 
private agencies of education concerning the conservation of health and life, 
and how little that is fundamental and useful is supplied from the home or 
elsewhere? Not even the rudiments of right living are so impressed as to be 
of much value. In our schools we teach the “three R’s” and a few other 
things, all no doubt essential, BUT OF HEALTH, SANITATION AND 
FOOD) ALL; OF VITAL IMPORTANCE AWE SPEACH Sic ic eras 
NOTHING. 

We pay millions of the public money annually for education, millions 
annually for those physically and mentally deficient, millions for public im- 
provements and the promotion of certain industries and millions for govern- 
ment, BUT HOW MUCH OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS ARE EXPENDED 
IN THE INTEREST OF CONSERVING HUMAN HEALTH AND 
LIFE? 

It is therefore most gratifying that some real effort is being put forth 
and results accomplished for the conservation of health and life in industry, 
and it is to be hoped that this effort and the results accruing therefrom may 
be the means of promoting such conservation in other larger and more fun- 
damental fields. 

I think it is unnecessary to point to those instances where large sums 
of money have been provided by individuals and by corporations for the pur- 
pose of conserving health and life. ARE THE PEOPLE AND THE STATE 
ALIVE TO THEIR INTEREST AND DUTY IN: THIS MATTER? 


SAFETY COUNCIL ORGANIZED IN COLUMBUS. 


On February 25th, Columbus Council No. 19, of the National Safety 
Council, was formally organized in the Exhibit Room of the Industrial Com- 
mission, at Columbus. The meeting was opened by Safety Director Noonan, 
of the Commission, who outlined the great possibilities for good work by a 
Local Safety Council in Columbus. 


Among the new associate members of Council No. 19 is the Honorable — 
John H. Arnold, Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, who has expressed his per- 
sonal interest in the work of the new council and his desire to be an active 
member. 

Among state and local Peetneene represented in the Council are the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, the Columbus Chamber of Commerce and 
the Columbus Publicity and Conventions Association. The following officers 
were elected: President, F. G. Bennett, Safety Inspector of the Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company, Columbus; Vice President, C. N. Replogle, General Man- 
ager of the Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John A. Kelley, Industrial Manager of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 

Addresses were made by Mr. A. H. Thomas, Superintendent of the 
Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus; Mr. T. P. Kearns, Chief Fac- 
tory Inspector, Industrial Commission of Ohio; Charles M. Williams, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the M. C. Lilley Company, Columbus, and Mr. G. P. 
Bender, Safety Director, Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus. 

Among the plans of the new council is a “flying squadron” safety cam- 
paign among the factories of Columbus to reduce accidents. This campaign 
will be in charge of Safety Director Noonan, assisted by Mr. Arthur S. 
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Seufer, Safety Inspector of the Columbus Iron & Steel Company, and Mr. 
F. M. Babbitt, Secretary, Safety Committee, Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Plans are also under consideration to hold a series of public mass meet- 
ings in the near future, with a view of interesting the public in the cause 
of safety. . 

The membership of Columbus Council is composed of the following: 


MEMBERS. REPRESENTATIVES. 
ieee ty |Oebw(G0 220s ce Seb mere whe (1) Oscar Avery or A. E. Loeb or C. W. 
Hammond, . 
The Buckeye Steel Castings Co...... (5) F. G. Bennett, Safety Inspector; A: H. 


Thomas, Superintendent; E. W. Campion, 
Assistant to Superintendent; W.°C. Speck, 
Chief Production Engineer; H. H. Craig- 
low, Chief Plant Engineer. 


The Columbus Iron & Steel Co....... (2) Arthur Seufer, Safety Inspector; Bert 
Grashel, Furnace Foreman. 


The Columbus Chamber of Commerce. (1) John A. Kelley. 


The Columbus Railway, Power and J 
PSI PUE COOMA ui. sain ae oe 288 (2) W. C. Campbell, Assistant Superintendent ; 


Harold W. Clapp, General Superintend- 
ent. 
Industrial Commission of Ohio........ (2S Victore b.2 Noonan,? safety «Director; 7). 


P. Kearns, Chief Factory Inspector, Div. 
Workshofs and Factories. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company.. (1) W. A. Greives, Assistant Secretary. 


teem en MACY) CO pat cet watts oy he (4) C. H. Lindenberg, President; Wm. Scar- 
utt, Secretary and Treasurer; Chas. M. 
Williams, General Superintendent; O. H. 
Lindenberg, Superintendent Metal Shops. 


~ 


Pern alston steel! Gar CG.iw eo. cee (5) .C.°N+ Replogle,..Genieral> Manager; 1° Ax 
Lenhart, Superintendent; B. P. Morgan, 
Assistant Superintendent; David Marker, 
Master Mechanic; G. P. Bender, Safety 


Director. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
nate ee ETIOUC! te. Sipe s ctols tha ws Ke o's 8 Panes (1) Lieutenant Governor, State of Ohio. 
J. Bie Rastelh soto esa oe (1) Columbus Publicity and Convention Bu- 
; reat ; 


Safety Councils in the State. 


Youngstown, Ohio, has a very live council, presided over by Mr. D. R. 
Kennedy, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. Efforts are now being 
made to organize safety councils at Toledo and Middletown. We would like 
to see councils organized also in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Zanesville, Springfield 
and Akron. When this is accomplished it is planned to organize a State 
Safety Council. 

The National Safety Council deserves support, as it is a non-profit 
making co-operative organization of manufacturers, transportation enterprises 
and individuals interested in promoting safety. It is a practical clearing 
house of safety information and ideas, a master key to practical accident 
prevention work, 
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Workmen’s compensation, as no wide-awake manufacturer needs to be 
reminded nowadays, is an expensive item. Accidents cost money. Money 
talks, and the ledgers of industrial concerns in all lines are eloquent evidence 
of the wastefulness of the old system—or lack of it. 

The need of practical accident prevention is too widely known to re- 
quire much discussion. The National Safety Council meets this requirement 
better than any other erganization, The council provides weekly bulletins, 
telling plainly how to reduce accidents, and showing how other concerns are 
reducing theirs. 

There is also an information bureau, which gives prompt and definite 
answers to question pues members ask regarding safety problems in their 
plants. 

The council represents more than one thousand industries actively en- 
gaged in accident prevention work, and every manufacturer in Ohio who 
becomes a member of the council is at once placed in close touch with the 
safety movement throughout the country. The membership of the National 
. Council contains some of the brainiest men in the engineering and indus- 
trial world; men who have had great experience in the great problem of 


conserving human life and limb. 


Among the Ohio concerns who are members of the National Safety 


Council are the following: 


Akron— 

. Goodrich Co. Phe. B..F: 
Miller Rubber Co., The. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Alhiance— i. 
Alliance Gas & Power Co. 


Barberton— 
Electric Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Canton— ; 
Agricultural & Commercial Lime Co., 
The. 


Cincinnati— 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


Cleveland— 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cleveland Electric Hluminatinz Co. 
Cleveland Hardware Co. 
Joséph & Feiss Co., The. 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 
Globe Machine & Sanne Co., The: 
Kine. Optical: Co. Bos W- 
National Lamp Works. 
National Malleable Castings Co. 
Republic Structural Iron Works Co. 
Rothkopf, David R 
Scofield, Sherman W. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 


he. 
Tener, Stephen W. 
Tyler Co,’ W..5 


Columbus— 
Avery-Loeb Co., The. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Company. 
‘Columbus Iron & Steel Co. 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 


Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
‘Company. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

The M. C. Lilley Company. 

Ralston Steel Car Co. 


Associate Members— 

Hon. John H. Arnold, Lieutenant 
Governor of Ohio. 

John Y. Bassell, Manager, Columbus 
Publicity and Conventions Asso- 
ciation. 

C. D. Terry, Logal Manager, Liability 
Dept., Travelers’ Insurance Co., 
Columbus. 


Industrial Commission of Ohio — 
Kearns. 
Noonan, Victor T. 
Hots Day. Daty 


Coshocton— 


Beach Company, The H. D. 


Dayton— 
Kirby, John, Jr. 
Patterson, J. H. 
People’s Railway Co., 
Routsong, R. ‘C. 


Hubbard— 
American Sintering Co. 


The. 


Lima— 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 
Manstield— 
Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., 
The. 
Massitllon— 


Massillon Rolling Mill Co,, The, 


Portsmouth— Youngstown — 
Portsmouth Steel Company. Best, Alexander. 
Pie forii Butler, Samuel. 
Tees Greenwood alter. 
Edward Ford Plate Glass Co., The. Mahoning Sn ott a Rate 
. ; Light Co 
Springheld— Poligeee Gon illi 
. : pany, The William B. 
Springfield Railway Co., The. Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Struthers— Republic Rubber Co., The. 
Struthers Furnace Co. Rose, E. R- 
Simitne rye Le 
Toledo— Sparks, Geo. F. 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., The. Steuart aig. ban lt: 
Pauck Machine Co., The E. ePayloty be BA 
Warnock, F. J. 
W arren— Woltz, James M. 
Huzhes, J. W. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 





Safety Committees American Rolling Mills, Middletown. Top Left, Workmen’s 
Committee. Top Right, Sheet and Tube Committee. Lower Left, 
Central Safety Committee, Messrs. Lewis, Eppelsheim and Kelly. 
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WHAT SOME OHIO COMPANIES ARE DOING FOR SAFETY. 


Under the personal direction of Mr. C. N. Replogle, General Manager, 
Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, much good work is being done in 
this plant to prevent serious accidents. From October to December 31st, 
1914, the employes in the plant have turned in sixty-seven (67) valuable 
suggestions on accident prevention. Prizes were awarded for the best sug- 
gestions, and Mr. E. Martin, of the electrical department, was awarded a 
gold watch for the most and best suggestions received. 

The Goodyear Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, is organizing a 
safety campaign among the five hundred or more men who have already served 
on the “safety first’? sub-committees since the organization of the “Safety” 
movement in the Goodyear plant. The company also issued a bulletin from 
which we have taken the following thought: 


“If past experiences enable us to judge, more than ten thousand workers of 
the United States who are alive and well today, will be Dead One Year From Date, 
just because they failed to heed the most simple and obvious precautions of ‘Safety 
HERE ching he 


The Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company, at the beginning of 
the year organized safety committees in all of their respective departments, 
and much interest is being shown by the men in the work of preventing acci- 
dents. 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Company, of Columbus, have been holding 
safety meetings during the noon hour. At some of these meetings Safety 
Director Noonan, has given talks to the men. 


Among other companies that are doing splendid work to prevent acci- 
dents are the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron; Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron; Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati; American 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland; The Dayton Power & Light Company, 
Dayton; National Cash Register Company, Dayton; The Portsmouth Steel 
Company, Portsmouth; Struthers Furnace Company, Struthers, Ohio; Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown; Republic Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown; Carnegie Steel 
Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus; Columbus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus; American Rolling Mills, 
Middletown; Deming Company, Salem. 


We hope to be able to publish a list of companies that are doing good 
accident prevention work in a future issue of this bulletin. 


DANGER FROM EYE INFECTION. 


Statistics show that in the plants of one steel company two hun- 
dred and fifty men lost. their eye-sight by permitting fellow workmen 
to remove foreign bodies from their eyes. 


Mora: Let the doctor do it! 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT ROOM. 


The Industrial Commission of Ohio has opened in the basement of the 
Majestic Building, Columbus, a permanent exhibit room. Already a number 
of companies have sent in models and photographs illustrating their accident 
prevention work. The Commission will be glad to receive models, safety de- 
vices and photographs illustrating how to prevent accidents. All such ex- 
hibits should be sent in care of the safety director, Mr. Victor T. Noonan. 

We are much indebted to the Eastman Kodak Company, Rovhester, 
N. Y. for a number of photographic-enlargements, illustrating safety devices 
in the Kodak plants. These now adorn the walls of the exhibit room. 

In connection with the new exhibit room, the following safety magazine. 
and publications are kept on file: 


American Industries. 

American Museum of Safety. Safety. 

Armco Bulletin. 

Boiler Maker. 

Jeb brillsto: Briil News: 

Chicago Bureau of Safety. Safety Bulletin. 

Eastman Kodak Bulletin. 

Fay-Egan’s Lighting Line. 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad. The H. & M. Review. °* 
Inland Steel Company. Safety Bulletin. 

Journal of Industrial Safety. 

Kimberly Clark Co. & Neenah Paper Co. Safety Bulletin. 
Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co. Conveyor. 

Milwaukee Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association. Civics and Commerce. 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Company. The Transfer. 

Norfolk & Western R. R. Company. Safety First. 

National Founders’ Association. Revpew. 

Northern Furniture Company. Northern Safety Bulletin. 
Norton Company. Health and Safety Bulletins. 

Portsmouth Steel Company. Safety Hints. 

Rochester ‘Chamber of ‘Commerce. Rochester Commerce. 
Safety Engineering. 

New York Central R. R. “Safety. 

Travelers’ Standard and Travelers’ Insurance Company Bulletins. 
United Gas Improvement Co. Safety News. 

United States Steel Corporation. Bureau of Safety Bulletin. 
Valve World. - 


The Commission will be glad to be placed on the mailing list for copies 
of safety bulletins. These should be addressed to Victor T. Noonan, Director 
of Safety, Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 
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MOVING PICTURES FOR SAFETY MEETINGS. 


The following is a list of safety motion picture films which are recom- 
mended for workmen’s safety meetings. Safety Director Noonan will be 
glad to try and secure any of these pictures for meetings in factories, pro- 
vided sufficient time is given to make reservations, as the pictures are very 
much in demand. With two exceptions they are loaned reer 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY — 
“An American in the Making,” “The 


Wortkmats= lessonat mae esr Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
“The Man He Might Have Been” 

(Industrial Education) .;...... National Assn. of Mfrs., New York, N. Y.. 
SateLagd = Unsalemrractices ees J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Hazards of the Lead Industry” Harrison Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Safety Devices in the Eastman Cam- 


OVAMONOPS:, meer oe <cetiseae eee ces Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
“Safeguards used on Machines in 
Railroad: Shopsiga..ctam oe cess Union Pacific R. R. Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 


PusBLic SAFETY — 
“The Price of Thoughtlessness” 
(Charge of $10.00 for hire).... The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co..,. 
Brooklyn, New. York. 
Pictures illustrating causes of acci- 
dents on streets: and in and 


aLOUnd Steels CALS Ne utsaes Pittsburgh Street Ry. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Safe and Unsafe Practices on Inter- 
urban Electric Railways........ Pacific Electric Rys. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


RAILROAD SAFETY — 
“Steves Hills Awakening 0.4 a New York Central Lines, New York, N. Y.. 
Pictures illustrating Hazards of 
Trainmen working in and about 
cars, The Right and Wrong 
Peacticessin «Railroadsse. a. ssa, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, Il. 


ELECTRICAL SAFETY — 
“The Lineman,” produced under per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Victor T. 
Noonan, Safety Director, In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio. 
(A rental fee of $10 is charged 
bythe N.OED IesAseforethis 
FiLiyi") Maps ote ctae Aeration, tans ak oer National Electric Light Association, New- 
York, NOW, 
Fire PREVENTION — 
“The Crime of Carelessness.” (A 
vivid representation of the need 
for vigilance in fire prevention). National Association of Manufacturers, New- 
YOroGNeey: 


Every man has a right to live and we want to help him live his life im 
perfect safety. 


tour te 


+ . a ee 
A leila aera 
/ 
‘~, 





Courtesy American Rolling Mill Co. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


X-Ray Pictures No. 1 and No. 2 Elbow 18 Months Intervening. 
X-Ray Pictures No. 3 and No. 4 Shoulder 2 Years Intervening. 
Picture No. 5 Fracture of Index Finger. 
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No. 4. Power Plants and Transmission — 


Mr. W. Wilder, William Tod Company, Engines, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. W. C. ‘Campbell, Assistant Gen. Supt., Col. Ry. Pow. & Lt. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Fred O’Hara, William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. Walter Johnson, Machinist, 628 Mahoning Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Warren Williams, c/o Lloyd Booth Dept., United Engineering & Foundry Co., 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
TA 


No. 5. Steel Plants — 


George M. Verity, Pres. (Rep. by C. R. Hook; Gen. Supt., American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio.) 

L. H. Burnett, Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ed. McLean, 1360 Grandview Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio, (Labor). 

Abraham Garfield, 140 East Chalmers Ave., Youngstown, Ohio, (Labor). 


Nov 6. eRubber— 


Mr. A. V. Jones, Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Wallace Dunn, Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. H. C. Buchanan, Akron, Ohio. 


At the meeting Commissioner Duffy spoke in part as follows: 


“The feelings of the Industrial Commission are these —it is useless to have laws 
for factories unless the Commission has the co-operation of both manufacturers and 
workmen who are familiar with their own conditions. If the manufacturers and the 
workmen can agree upon a set of rules, the Commission will pass such rules, which 
will have the authority of the Legislature. The time is passed when the factory in- 
spection department is to be a police department, but under this new plan it is to be- 
come a department of education. 


“What this Industrial Commission wants is results, and it will be to the mutual 
advantage of all to have such co-operation in the prevention of accidents. 


“One of the big things to be gained from the work of these new sub-committees 
on factory regulations is to do for the small employer what the big companies are 
doing, namely, help him to prevent accidents.” 


Mr. Duffy also reminded the members of the committees that they 
were acting in a capacity that few have been called upon to act before. ‘The 
Legislature” he said, “cannot undertake this work of formulating factory 
regulations, as it has not the time, and this is why the Industrial Commission 
_law was passed, so that the employers and workmen who were most familiar 
with what they needed, could make their own laws, and this is what the mem- 
bers of these new sub-committees are, namely, Legislators, called together to 
make laws.” 


The membership of all these committees represents both the employer and 
laborer. 


Just as soon as the various committees have filed their reports with the 
General Advisory Committee, and the new Ohio regulations are in shape, it 
is planned to hold a conference with committees representing the State De-. 
partments of Pennsylvania and New York, with a view of standardizing 
regulations for the three states. 





CIVILIZATION is judged by its regard for humanity. 





